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BY RIGHT DIVINE 

CHAPTER I 

A GENTLEMAN COMES TO TOWN 

When the fast freight slacked up, before entering the 
yards at the busy and industrious town of Keenville, two 
men dropped from the trucks and stood still until the long 
train had passed, then, taking the track, they walked back 
over the river by the railroad trestle and, crossing an open 
stretch of field, threw themselves down under a tree to rest. 

Of one accord they took off their hats, mopped their 
dirty faces and sighed. It was very pleasant to stretch 
out on the cool, green grass after the long ride down under 
the cars on the jolting trucks, with the blinding dust and 
sand biting their faces and the grinding wheels cruelly 
near their heads. 

Although adversity had made them travelling compan- 
ions of the same class, under the grime were two very dif- 
ferent men. One, who was about twenty-five, had a broad 
face with a stubborn looking chin. His lusty shoulders 
were covered by a faded blue flannel shirt, his trousers 
were tucked into his boots, and a disreputable hat sat 
rakishly on his thick brown hair. 

The other man had seen at least fifteen years more of 
life, and the touch of gray over his temples made him look 
still older. Under the gray of the dust which covered him, 
1 1 



2 BY RIGHT DIVINE 

his clothes were a rusty black, and he wore a black string 
for a tie with the poor, ludicrous swagger of a would-be 
gentleman. Had he been well dressed and carefully 
groomed be might have been called a good-looking man, 
but as he was, in his shabby black suit, and with his dis- 
contented mouth, he presented an unamiable and unattrac- 
tive appearance. 

" I'm glad that's over," said the larger man, sitting up 
and shaking his shoulders as a dog shakes water from his 
coat. " Ain't this great? " 

The smaller man, who was less recuperative, made no 
reply. 

" Hear the insects humming in the grass ! See that 
bird flying over the river, and see the sun on the water! 
Say ! it is fine to sit here after a hard, hot day. It's better 
than the trucks, eh? " 

" Birds fly over rivers just the same when a man's in 
prison, don't they? There'll be other days just as hard 
and as hot as this one, won't there. Cade? " 

" Then cheer up and make the best of this one while 
you've got it. My having been in jail hasn't soured me. 
I warn't to blame for going there." 

" No one is," said the other. 

"Well, I warn't," repeated Cade. "But I'm mighty 
glad to be out again and I'm going to start in fresh ; I'm 
only twenty-five, I guess I can get along." 

"Yes, you can get along. Wait until some one finds 
out that you've been a jail-bird, how long will you hold 
your job? " 

Cade was silent. 

" Don't you know, without being told, that as soon as 
they find that out, off you'll go? The kind-hearted ones 
will give you some excuse, and the others will simply fire 
you." 
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** That's unjust, if you're trying to earn an honest liv- 
ing and doing good work," replied Cade. 

^^ ^ Honest living! ' that expression makes me sick," said 
the other with disgust. 

" What are you going to do? You've worn the stripes 
of a jailbird, too, Shotty." 

" My dear fellow, don't call me Shotty any longer. My 
name is Shotwell — Mr. Arthur Shotwell. I'm a gentle- 
man by birth and education." 

" Well, how are you going to make a living, Mr. Arthur 
Shotwell, now that you have shed your stripes and can 
gentleman it once more? I suppose it warn't your fault 
you ever wore 'em." 

"Yes, it was my fault that I ever wore stripes," said 
Mr. Shotwell. " I got caught. I was a bookkeeper in a 
bank. I was quick at figures and an expert with my pen. 
I could write anybody's name — it didn't make any differ- 
ence whose. I think I could have aped Old Nick's signa- 
ture so be would have sworn to it. For a time I kept my 
accomplishment to myself and pegged away, honest as any 
dullard who shoves a pen and shines his coat sleeves on his 
desk. Life got too dull for me, so I took to playing the 
ponies. First in the pool-rooms, until the police closed 
them up, and then I went to the track. One day in the 
paddock I came face to face with the president of our bank. 
* It's all up with me now,' I thought, and I felt queer. 
Then I braced up and gave him a dandy bow and a look 
straight in the eye. If he was there, why should I hide? 
The next day he called me into his private office and gave 
me a lot of guff. I talked right back at him. If you've 
got to be fired you might as well leave lik« a gentleman. 
But he did not fire me ; he began to take an interest in me. 
Not long after that I was made head-bookkeeper, and I 
kept the books to suit him. When that amiable inmate 
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from the blind asylum, the bank-examiner, made his annual 
inspection I had everything ready for him. I continued to 
play the ponies and lived high for a while ; so did the presi- 
dent, but he got in too deep. He couldn't pick a race- 
horse from his grandfather's cow. He was into all sorts 
of other things as well, and he dragged me in with him. 
There^s where my finer talents came into play. I held off 
for a while, but I just had to go in. I floated forged 
paper, he made loans against it, and we divided ; he taking 
the lion's share, and I, the jackal's. I lived high, though, 
on that jackal's share. Then I got careless. Young fel- 
low, I made two mistakes. I put a dead man's name to a 
note, and I took a vacation. I wanted to see a race run, 
down at New Orleans. The thing burst and the jackal 
paid the penalty. The lion had money and friends, and he 
got stay after stay, while the only stay I got was a long 
one in jail." 

"And didn't the lion ever get put behind the bars?" 
asked Cade, who had followed the recital closely. 

" After four years of legal fencing he got sentenced to 
two years; and after serving one, he was pardoned by a 
soft-hearted, soft-headed old governor; but I was not par- 
doned. I tell this to you as a warning. Don't you be 
content with the jackal's share. It will bring you bad 
luck." 

"I don't call that bad luck," said Cade. "If you 
forged another man's name you deserved to be sent up." 

"And how about the president? Why should he get 
off so easy? Is that justice? " snarled the jackal. 

" No, it was unfair. He should have got worse than 
you. Why, damn it," cried Cade earnestly, " hanging's 
too good for such as he. Think of the widows and 
orphans — ^" 

" Ob, let up on the widows and orphans ! Society owes 
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us all a living, and I'm going to get mine. I've been un- 
lucky once, but I know that my opportunity will come 
again, and when it does I'll seize it and know how to use it. 
What is success? Do industry and hard work bring it? 
Millions are working hard every minute of the day, sweat- 
ing and toiling and groaning all over this world. They're 
industrious, aren't they? Do you call them successful? 
Do brains bring success? There are plenty of men with 
brains, whose coats are out at the elbows. The copy- 
books say that * Honesty is the best policy,' but not one 
of them says that it brings success. Some old guy tells 
you to slave and save and never spend a cent and you'll 
die rich. I don't want to die rich. I want to live rich. 
The men who do that — and they are the really successful 
men — are those who know their opportunity when it comes 
to them, and they use it, whatever it may be. If it's the 
opportunity to carry off the pennies which some other 
fellow has been saving, all right, they ought to have them, 
and it's their good luck if they get them and stay out of 
jail. Society owes us all a Uving. I'm going to get mine. 
Mark my words. Cade, my opportimity will come! " 

" If I had your education," said Cade, " and your good 
looks, I'd get a good job, and hold it down without running 
any risk." 

" You can't get anything worth much without some 
risk," said Mr. Shotwell, getting up and dusting his clothes. 
" I shan't let honesty stand very much in my way of suc- 
cess. Now what are you going to do to-night? " 

" I haven't the price of a bed, but perhaps I can find a 
convenient bam." 

" And be run in as a vagrant," sneered Shotwell. 

" Well, then, I can sleep in the fields to-night. I'm 
going to find work to-morrow, over yonder." Cade nodded 
towards the city which lay before them under a covering of 
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its own smoke. " It looks as if there might be plenty, of 
work over there." 

"Work," spluttered Shotwell. "How I do hate the 
sound of the word. It confronts a man at every turn. 
Pm going to work, too, but not with my hands, you may 
be sure of that. I wish you joy of your search." 

" I can find something ; Keenville is a hustling town," 
said Cade. 

"A hustling town!" exclaimed Shotwell. "A great 
mass of foolish slaves and a few clever men to make them 
hustle ; that's every city ; you may take your choice." 

" I've lived here," remarked Cade. 

** Then why under the sun do you come back here? " 

" Because I've at least one friend here who hasn't for- 
gotten me." 

" Who is she? " laughed Shotwell. 

" Never you mind who she is," replied Cade. 

" Oh, ho ! you're afraid I'll cut you out ! " 

" I'm afraid of nothing. I shan't go to see her myself, 
until I've bettered myself." 

" My friend, women are an incumbrance. I married 
when I was younger than you." 

" Then why don't you go home to your wife? " 

" She was always saying * don't,' or else pleading with 
me to do something I had no mind to do; that's why I'm 
here," laughed Shotwell. " And being here, the question 
still is where are we to sleep to-night? " 

"We'll sleep here on the ground unless we stir our 
stumps," said Cade, jumping up. "Come on Shotty — 
Mr. Grentleman Shotwell. I know a road-house just out- 
side the town. The feller who keeps it won't care to see 
us particular, but I guess he^U let us sleep in his stable 
if we ask him. It's better than the open air. Come on." 
Did you say your friend kept a saloon? " 
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"Yes, a regular joint. The boys call him Eat 'Em 
Up Jack, he calls himself Honest John Hindi. If I had 
the price of a bed, I'd keep away, from the place," said 
Cade. 

" A man would be a fool to choose hard ground when he 
might have clean, soft hay," said Shotwell. 

" Hay will feel good after those hard trucks," replied 
Cade. " Come on ! " 

The two wayfaring gentlemen took to the road again. 
Cade, with his hands in his pockets, whistled softly, and 
Mr. Shotwell, lamenting the dust, cursed the hard fate 
which denied him a carriage. 

An automobile came whirling up behind them, giving 
them scarce time to jump aside to escape being run over; 
and disappeared in the distance, leaving them more dusty 
than ever. 

" Those devil-wagons raise my ire," said Cade. " They 
do more to make us of the poorer class hate the rich than 
anything else, and all because they're so damned indiffer- 
ent. To them, we're so much dirt." 

Mr. Shotwell's brow cleared. " I like to hear you kick, 
but for my part, I wish I owned one. I'd make it spin. 
Most of the world is dirt, and if it didn't get out of my 
way, rd ride over it." 

" You wouldn't ride over me," said Cade. 

" I would, if you were one of the dirt." 

" If you did, I'd shoot you." 

Shotwell gave him a quick look, and smiled. " I'm glad 
to see you've got some spirit, but you needn't get mad at 
me, my dear sir ; I haven't got my * bubble ' yet." 

" Don't call me * sir,' " replied Cade. " I don't care to 
be palavered. I'm no gentleman." 

" Everyone to his choice. If you want to be one of the 
common herd, you may. I prefer to be an aristocrat.' 
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" Ho, ho ! " laughed Bill Cade. 

" You may ho, ho ! as much as you please, but I tell you, 
my turn will come." 

The two men continued on their way, each according to 
his nature. The broad-shouldered one walked with care- 
less swing, whistling his defiance to fate ; the man who held 
himself as finer clay carried a look of discontent upon his 
mouth, which he opened only to utter a complaint. 

After walking several miles along the outskirts of the 
town they came to where the roads diverged, one leading 
over a hill and the other through a pleasant bit of woods, 
and here stood a low, dingy yellow building flanked by 
horse-sheds, and with a barn in the rear. 

"That's it," said Cade, pointing. "It's called the 
Wayfarers' Inn." 

" Ours will be the Hay-farers' Inn," replied Shotwell. 
" The bam looks as comfortable as the house, anyhow." 

Cade had not exaggerated the graciousness of John 
Hinch, for the hospitality of the stable was granted them 
with a surly " I suppose you'd do me dirt if I didn't let 
you sleep there." 

" I'll clean up a bit in the morning ; it needs it," said 
Cade. 

" Don't you set the place on fire to-night, that's all I'll 
ask of you," growled Hinch. " A lazy hobo nearly burned 
me out, once." 

" You can trust us," said Cade. 

Hinch grunted and went out. 

" What did you offer to do work for? " asked Shotwell 
when they were alone. 

" Because Fm not a lazy hobo." 

" You're a chump," said Shotwell, as he stretched him- 
self out on the hay and lit his pipe. 

" You're not going to smoke? " demanded Cade. 
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** I certainly am. There's no danger, if you're care- 
ful. I'm not going without my smoke, if I bum his old 
crib." 

" I believe in fair play," said Cade. " Fm going to 
chew." 

" There^s no such thing as fair play," said Shotwell, 
stuffing an old gunny sack into a crack of the bam. *^ I 
don't want him to see the smoke." 

" There is," replied Cade, expectorating into a stall, 
*^ and I always try to stand for it. I want you to put up 
that pipe." 

Shotwell looked at him quickly. 

" Yes, I mean it," said Cade. " Play fair's the word 
with me." 

" Bah ! " said Shotwell, complying with the request. 
" We don't owe him anything. He knows that if he did 
not let us sleep here we're liable to do it anyway, and per- 
haps bum his bam and rob the house too, if we got the 
chance." 

** And would you? " asked Cade. 

" Not unless I actually needed it. I'm not looking for 
a small game. One big coup and be a gentleman for life 
is my game." 

" Grood night," yawned Cade, " I don't think that you 
and I will travel much further in the same class." 

" I should say not," replied Shotwell. 

Each made himself comfortable after his own nature. 
Mr. Shotwell took great care to make a soft nest deep in 
the hay. " Fm apt to sleep cold," he said, " and I don't 
mean to to-night." 

Cade took off his coat for a pillow, and threw himself 
down. " I'm generally warm-blooded," he said. He 
turned on his side, and taking out a revolver from his hip- 
pocket, |fut it under his coat. 
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Do you always carry a gun? " inquired his companion, 
who had been watching him. 

" I was bom and raised out west. I got the habit 
there," was the reply. 

" Would you ever shoot a man? " 

" I might, if I got riled, and that man wasn't playing 
fair." 

" I mean, would you shoot a man if you needed his 
money and it was necessary ? " 

" I'd shoot a thief who was trying to rob me, as quick as 
look at him," replied Cade. 



CHAPTER II 

THE SENATOR AND THE GOVEENOB 

In the center of a well-kept lawn stood a handsome 
house, which, with its large windows looking out over the 
grounds with an air of complacent ownership, seemed 
to take possession of the whole sweep of country to the 
horizon. 

It was at the close of a sultry September afternoon ; the 
air was awakening from the lethargy which had held it all 
day, and with the evening came a gentle breeze, stealing 
up from the river to rustle the tassels of com in the fields, 
to stir the leaves of the trees, and to blow back the lace cur- 
tains from the windows of a room where two ladies were 
sitting. One was a little old lady in a gray gown. She 
had gray corkscrew curls, and her small hands, which were 
covered to the second joint of the fingers with gray mits^ 
manipulated deftly some old-fashioned steel knitting 
needles, the work in her lap rapidly taking the form of a 
woolen stocking. From time to time, her bird-like eyes 
would glance towards the other woman, who, seated by a 
table in the center of the room, was reading aloud, and oc- 
casionally the little corkscrew curls would nod, and the old 
lady's lips would move noiselessly, but the industrious click- 
ing of her needles never ceased. 

Occasionally the lady with the book, who was young, and 
clothed in a dainty and expensive gown, would pause for 
a moment and allow her eyes to wander to the door. 

At the sound of a man's footsteps in the hall she dropped 

11 
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her book and before he had crossed the threshold she wets 
in his arms. " I'm so glad to see you ! '' she cried. 

Senator Fordyce kissed his daughter. " Did you think 
that I could stay away? " he asked. 

" I knew you would come, but it was growing late." 

He looked at his watch. " I came as fast as steam would 
bring me. I left a number of influential gentlemen rather 
abruptly that I might dine with you to-night. I would 
allow nothing to interfere with my wishing you many 
happy returns of the day," 

" Were they very big men ? " asked the daughter, with 
the laugh of a pleased woman. 

" As big as any in the land," replied the Senator, with a 
wave of the hand. 

" I'm glad to have you here," she said, putting her head 
against his shoulder, " but I did not know that I was as im- 
portant as all that." 

" Oh, yes, you did. You knew that you were the most 
important person to me in the world," he replied, touching 
her cheek. 

Robert Fordyce had lost his wife early in his career, be- 
fore be had achieved wealth and greatness. His was not a 
nature which required many ties of love and, for this same 
reason, perhaps, his affection centered all the more 
upon one being. He mourned this one deeply, and with a 
feeling of resentment at the loss. To dull the pain and to 
forget his deprivation he threw himself with intensity into 
the building up of his career and, as if in compensation for 
his loss, his ambitions were gratified; power and wealth 
came to him rapidly. 

His household was presided over and his only child taken 
care of by an aunt of his whom he respected highly, and 
to whom in his gratitude he was most kind. As his child, 
a pretty and lovable girl, grew up into a beautiful and 
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loTable young woman, his solitary affection had grown 
about her day by day, until she had become the most im- 
portant human being in his life. 

** Now, my dear, give me fifteen minutes to slip into some 
fresh clothing and Pll be ready for dinner.'* 

He reappeared very soon, in evening coat and faultless 
linen, looking fresh and vigorous in spite of his hurried 
journey. He gave his arm to his daughter with an air of 
gallantry and escorted her to the dining-room. 

"How are you. Aunt?" he exclaimed gayly, as they 
entered the room. " Looking after the welfare of others 
as usual?" 

Miss Ann Tuckett bustled forward with the flush of 
exertion on her cheeks. " I thought I'd just take a look 
to see that the dinner was what it ought to be, for you must 
be hungry, Robert, after your journey." 

The dinner had been prepared by a French chef and was 
served by an English butler, but Aunt Ann had kept house 
at a time when the table-cloth was red and when dough-nuts 
were served for breakfast, and she did not take her active 
old fingers off the reins now that the family could afford 
to drive in a coach and six. 

" I am both hungry and happy," replied Fordyce, 
** Fve travelled two hundred miles to eat this dinner and 
to be with this girl. Do you realize how big she has 
grown. Aunt Ann? " 

" Bless me, yes, I've watched her grow these twenty- 
three years." 

" She can't be as old as that," said Fordyce in feigned 
astonishment. 

" Then you've lost count," replied his aunt quickly ; 
" twenty-three at six o'clock this morning." 

" Let me look at you ! " said the father, taking her by 
both arms, and gazing into her face. 
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" My dear, dear Ruth," he said m a low voice, " I wish 
you many happy returns of the day. Do you understand 
how much I wish you happiness? " 

" I think I do," she answered softly. 

" Now sit down, both of you, while the soup is warm," 
said Aunt Ann. 

After dinner, in the drawing-room, when Aunt Ann had 
resumed her knitting, the Senator drew from an inside 
pocket of his coat a black velvet jewel-box, and opened it 
with a little flourish. " See what I have brought you, 
Ruth! I have never given you any diamonds before, and 
I determined that these should be worthy of you." 

" What do you call that pendant which she got last 
Christmas; wasn't it real.? " asked Aunt Ann, whose curios- 
ity had got the better of her industry and had brought her 
to her nephew's side. 

" Oh, that little gim-crack," laughed Fordyce. " I mean 
none to speak of. You will not wear these yet, daughter; 
not until you are married; but I had such a good oppor- 
tunity to buy them I could not let it slip. The tiara be- 
longed to Mrs. Newhouse, whose husband tried to comer 
the cotton market, last summer, and the necklace is made 
up from jewels which belonged to an unfortunate princess 
who drowned herself for love." 

" I should think you would be afraid that they would 
bring bad luck into the house," said Aunt Ann. 

^^ Do you think that Pm like some old grandam sitting 
by the fire? " laughed Fordyce. *^ It would have been a 
sin to let this opportunity go by. Look your fill, ladies, 
before I lock them up in the safe for the night." 

" They must have cost a fortune," said Aunt Ann. 

" You can't buy them for a song," replied the Senator, 
holding the gems so that the light played on them to advan- 
tage. ^^ Just look at this necklace ! Put it on, Aunt Ann ! " 
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" Gro along with your foolishness," exclaimed the old 
lady, shrinking away from him. " I won't have any such 
things on me. I don't approve of your wasting your 
money by such doings." 

" How would you have me waste my money? " he asked 
good-naturedly. 

" Give it to me," she replied promptly, " to build my 
Asylum for Indigent, Aged and Respectable Spinsters, and 
not squander it on vanities to hang on a young woman's 
neck." 

"A young woman's neck is the place for vanities," 
laughed the Senator, " Jewels are for the young and 
beautiful. As soon as Ruth is married she shall wear as 
beautiful gems as any woman who walks the earth. Until 
then, we will put them in the safe." 

His daughter was standing silently beside him, her face 
close to a large bunch of red roses which stood in a tall vase 
on the table. 

" Don't you care for them, Ruth? " asked her father, as 
be put the jewels back in the case. 

" Oh, father, I do thank you, I do indeed. They are 
beautiful, wonderfully beautiful. Any woman would be 
wild at the sight of them, but that is just it — they are too 
beautiful for me." 

" Not for you, — for any woman but you." 

She smiled, and shook her head seriously. 

"Then you don't care for my present?" he asked 
gravely. 

She put her arms around his neck. " I care for you ! 
I love you ! " 

The affection of the embrace warmed his heart, although 
to hide his deeper feeling, he replied playfully, " You care 
for me, but you slight my gift." 

" No, no," she protested. " Only — you would spoil me." 
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Fordyce closed the jewel-case. " We will put them 
away for the present; I don't want to spoil you." His 
quick eye caught the title of the book which lay open on 
the table. 

" Are you reading this? '* 

" Yes.'' 

" How the Other Half Lives." He turned the pages 
rapidly. Putting down the book he took up the jewel- 
case. *^ In a couple of years you'll be ready for these," 
he said, with just a suspicion of a smile creeping under 
his moustache. 

In her eyes there was a look which spoke of something 
near her heart. Perhaps it was his smile which checked 
her, for she was silent and once more leaned over the table 
to the roses. 

" Who gave you these roses? " asked her father, putting 
out his hand. " May I see the card? " 

She held the flowers towards him, with a smile. 

" Why, they're mine ! " he exclaimed. " I sent word to 
the florist to send them." 

" You never forget me, even when you are busiest." 

" I thought they were from some other admirer," he 
said. 

" There is no one." 

" She has a host of admirers," declared Aunt Ann from 
her comer. 

" Don't you care for any of them? " inquired her father, 
taking a seat by his daughter's side. ^^ Come now, confess 
to your father. I want you to marry, and marry well, 
scnne day." 

" There isn't any one, really, father. I am afraid I 
haven't any heart where men are concemed." She shook 
her head dubiously. 
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" All the men are at her feet," volunteered Aunt Ann. 
" Eyery mother's son flops down the first thing, and then 
she has no further use for hun. She doesn't like them 
one bit." 

" Oh yes, I like men," protested Ruth ; " they are use- 
ful creatures, and some of them are nice enough. Only — 
some women were not intended for matrimony ; I think I am 
one of them." 

" Nonsense ! " exclaioied her father. 

" There is Philip Sterling," said Aunt Ann. 

" He is so young, Aunt." 

" And Howard Ellison, he's not too young." 

" At twenty-six he is far too old. He's completely im- 
mersed in business — except when he is driving his automo- 
bile. He does not interest me, I don't understand what 
you see in him, father." 

" His uncle is one of my best friends," said the Senator. 
** When he asked me to take Howard as my secretary, that 
he might get some training in the world of politics to fit 
him the better for business, I at first demurred, but he has 
proved a very apt pupil and sometimes astonishes even me. 
He has become very valuable to me and stands very close in 
my confidence." 

Ruth was pre-occupied in searching among the roses for 
a particularly choice flower. 

" Don't you worry ; she'll marry when the right man 
comes along," said Aunt Ann. 

"What sort of a man will the right one be. Aunt?" 
asked the grand-niece, putting a rose into the lapel of her 
father's coat. 

" He won't be a weakling," replied the old lady. " The 
man who wins your heart must be a strong man and a firm 
one. A man who can control himself and control you if 
necessary." 
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" I don't want to be controlled," said Ruth. 

Her great-aunt laughed as she got up and put her knit- 
ting away in a gray silk bag. " I could tell him how to 
win you, but I won't. He must find out." And the Httle 
gray curls bobbed significantly. 

" He! who is he? " laughed Ruth. " You talk just as 
if there was some definite person." 

" And so there is," replied Aunt Ann. " He was born 
some years before you were, and all these years he has been 
moulded, so that he may come at the right moment and say, 
* Ruth Fordyce, I am the man ' ! " 

^^ But suppose there wasn't any man bom and moulded 
just for me! " 

"But there was. Your old aunt knows there was. 
There^s a man coining for you. Every day brings him 
nearer. I know it, though I may never have seen him." 

** Have I ever seen him ? " asked Ruth. 

" How should I know? You may have — in the mirror 
— on Hallowe'en. Good night to you ! I'm going to bed. 
Robert, it's ten o'clock, and after. Let me warn you 
against late hours." 

"Aunt Ann, you're a regular fortune-teller, but you 
may be mistaken this time," said Ruth, going up to her 
and giving her a goodnight hug. 

" Good night, dearie ! " Aunt Ann put her little mittened 
hand on Ruth's cheek. " I wish you many happy returns 
of this day. I hope he'll come soon and that you will be 
happy," she whispered. 

" Oh, pshaw ! I'm not sentimental. Aunt, and I'm very 
happy as I am," and the young woman gave the old one 
an extra hug. 

Aunt Ann went off up stairs, her curls bobbing as she 
smiled another goodnight to them over the banisters. 

Not many, hours in the busy week could Fordyce find to 
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share with his daughter, and when they did come he seized 
upon them with avidity, for it was then he was happiest. 
He put his arm about her waist as they walked back into 
the room. 

" They have hung the picture, I see," he exclaimed. 

" Yes," she assented, " they did that this morning." 

" Let's take a look at it," and he turned on a switch of 
the electric light. It was a portrait of Ruth, painted by a 
famous artist. Father and daughter stood before it side 
by side, with their arms round each other like lovers. 

Nature had made him what is called a handsome man, 
and Time had dealt kindly by him; at fifty-five he could 
easily pass for a man five years his junior. He carried 
himself like a man, who, accustomed to authority, accepts 
the duty gracefully. If at times there was a touch of 
absolutism in his manner, it may have been because he felt 
his power and used it with such ease. His forehead was 
broad and high and his nose somewhat aquiline. His au- 
burn hair was streaked with grey. His dark eyes were 
keen with self-interest; they could sparkle with humor or 
flash with passion, and they never looked at his daughter 
without softening with affection. 

" He has done his work well," commented the Senator. 
*^ I am pleased. It is a speaking likeness." 

The great artist had done his work well, and deserved 
more than a word of praise. Inspired by his subject, he 
had surpassed himself, and with the portrait of the girl 
had put forth his own bid for immortality. 

" It always pays to get the best," remarked the Senator. 
** It almost does you justice." 

" It flatters me — very much," Ruth replied. 

The Senator deemed it necessary for him to pass some 
minor criticism on the work, and was standing with arms 
behind him and chin elevated, when the butler brought in a 
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card. The Senator took it from the tray, put on his 
glasses, and read the name with great deliberation. " Tell 
him I shall be disengaged in a few minutes.'' 

" Who is calling at this time of night, when you have 
had a hard day and ought to be thinking of bed? " asked 
Ruth, taking the card from his hand. " Francis Thayer. 
Why, it's the Governor ! " 

" Yes." 

" Then I'll say good night. You can't keep the Gov- 
ernor waiting." 

" Ruth," replied the Senator with a quiet smile, " one of 
the secrets of my success is that I make the other man 
come to me. I make the other man wait for me." 

Ruth put her hands on his shoulders and looked into his 
face. " I wonder how you seem to men. I suppose I 
shall never know, exactly. They all seem to fear you. 
I'm not a bit afraid of you, you old dear," with a playful 
Uttle shake. 

" Why should men fear me ? I'm nothing terrifying," 
said Fordyce with a short laugh. 

She was almost as tall as he, and her eyes looked into 
his lovingly. " It is not always the largest men who are the 
most commanding," she answered with a smile. " Gk)od 
night, I'm going to bed." 

" Don't you want to wait and see the Governor? " sug- 
gested her father. 

She gave a slight shrug of the shoulders. 

" What, indifferent to him ? " laughed the Senator. 
** They say he could marry any girl in Keenville." 

" They say many things which are not so." 

" You will admit that he is rich, good-looking and well- 
bom, and now that he has begun to distinguish himself 
in politics why should not the world be at his feet? " in- 
quired the Senator, looking at his daughter quizzically. 
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I remember having met Mr. Thayer upon one or two 
occasions. The last one was just after I had left college 
and was going abroad. He was very polite, and impressed 
me as being a gentleman. As for the world's being at his 
feet, I cannot say, but I know that I am not part of that 
world.'' 

** You forget that he is now Governor Thayer," said the 
Senator jocosely. 

" I may be looking higher than that," she answered in 
the same vein. 

" Well, stay and see this Grovemor, anyway, for he is a 
man whom I can't quite make out. A woman's point of 
view may be of value to me." He rang the bell. " Ask 
Governor Thayer to kindly step in here." 

"Very well," assented Ruth; "but I tell you in ad- 
vance that he won't interest me particularly." 

" Never form an opinion in advance, Ruth," admonished 
her father, " Now the color of my own mind as regards 
this gentleman is as yet entirely neutral. I have been told 
that he is a man of unusual ability. I intend to judge for 
myself. He is noteworthy for having arrived at the Gov- 
ernorship of this State before he is thirty-five, still I've 
seen the career of more than one * boy statesman ' flash in 
the pan." 

" Could he have become Grovemor of this State at any 
age without your approval, father? " asked his daughter, 
naively. 

Senator Fordyce answered with a quiet smile : " I've 
been in politics in this State for a good many years. Here 
he is ! — Good evening. Governor Thayer ! I am very glad 
to see you," he said sonorously. 

" I am very sorry to call at so late an hour. Senator, but 
I was detained by important business," said the Governor. 

** I must apologize for having kept you waiting," re- 
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plied the Senator politely. " Ruth, let me present Gov- 
ernor Thayer." 

The Governor gave a slight start of surprise, as if, with 
his mind intent on politics he had not been prepared to see 
a lovely woman ; then bowing easily, he said : " I have 
had the pleasure of meeting Miss Fordyce before, and of 
course in Keenville one hears much about her. You have 
just returned from Europe, I understand." 

" Yes, we got in last week, on the Cambria," she replied. 

" We have been having very warm weather here ; it must 
seem oppressive to you after the cool of the sea voyage." 

" I am so glad to be at home that I have not given any 
thought to the thermometer, and one can almost always 
find a cool breeze here at Hillcrest." 

Thayer turned to the Senator to say : " I was as anx- 
ious. Senator, for this interview as you were" — the Sen- 
ator's eye-brows went up slightly — *^ so I took the earliest 
possible advantage of the very kind invitation which came 
to me through your secretary." 

" I am very glad indeed to see you," said Fordyce. 

While the Governor talked with her father, Ruth looked 
at him closely. She had, from time to time, seen the 
political confreres of her father who frequented the house. 
Many of them were men of fine appearance and attractive 
personality who dressed exceptionally well and were bright, 
witty and entertaining. Many of them paid a certain kind 
of homage to the great man, at the same time evincing a 
familiarity with him which surprised Ruth. She could not 
help seeing at once that Thayer diff^ered from them. 

He was slightly above middle height, with a slender, but 
well-made, virile figure. His features were delicately re- 
fined, and his manner was quiet and unobtrusive, yet in 
spite of this there was an air about him, which to the close 
observer, revealed a sense of power. He spoke slowly, 
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and with a voice so beautifully modulated and of such 
sweetness of tone as to charm the ear at once and hold its 
attention. Ruth, who was as frank with herself as with 
others, had to confess to herself that he interested her. 

The Governor, apparently much occupied with his talk 
with the Senator, seemed to forget her, so she interrupted 
them to say with a smile: 

" I will leave you to your affairs, for it is getting late, 
and I know that you want a private talk together. Good 
night.'* She went up to her father and kissed him as was 
her unfailing custom upon bidding him good night. « Be- 
ware of him; he is meditating mischief," she whispered, 
carrying out their playful understanding. 

As soon as the two men were alone, Fordyce offered the 
Governor an armchair and a cigar. Making himself very 
comfortable, the Senator smoked placidly. It was he who 
had taken the initiative in bringing about this meeting, 
and now he approached the subject, as usual, with pre- 
meditated deliberation. He spoke about the weather; re- 
ferred to the crops throughout the State, and only touched « 
in a very general way upon the local political situation. 

The Grovemor's brow was knitted with a slight sign of 
impatience. 

" Perhaps you will be more comfortable in another 
chair," said Fordyce, half rising. " Permit me." 

" No," replied Thayer, " I am quite comfortable ; pray 
don't disturb yourself. I know you have something of mo- 
ment to say ; I am anxious to have you come to the point at 
once for, to tell the truth, I want to get home and to bed." 

Senator Fordyce laughed good-humoredly. " Well, I 
will come right to the point. As you know, Judge WiUing 
died last night." 

The Governor nodded. ** I saw the notice of his death 
in this morning's paper." 
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" His death is a great loss to me. He was my personal 
friend." The Senator spoke with feeling, but the Gov- 
ernor maintained a silence so marked as to appear almost 
unsympathetic. 

" But this is no time for the expression of personal 
grief," continued Fordyce calmly. " Judge Willing was 
called so suddenly that he left certain vital questions unde- 
cided. It is necessary that these decisions be rendered at 
once. So urgent is the matter that I invited you to this 
conference in order that I might suggest the name of a fit 
successor for the unexpired term of office." The Senator 
smiled pleasantly. Unconsciously permitting himself to 
assume the tone, almost of command, which came to him so 
easily, he continued slowly, " Now, I would recommend 
Judge Huckster. He has served faithfully in a lower 
court; he will accept this appointment in the proper 
spirit." 

" One moment," interrupted Governor Thayer in an 
easy manner which jarred upon the Senator. " Wasn't 
Huckster charged with corrupt practice some few years 
ago? " 

" There was nothing in those charges," replied the Sen- 
ator with a wave of the hand. " Nothing at all. The 
Judge was completely vindicated by the Legislature." 

" Completely? " inquired Thayer. 

" They failed to convict him, which amounts to the same 
thing," said the Senator in a tone of slight irritation. 

" Oh ! " said the Governor. 

There was a short pause. 

** Then we may as well consider this matter settled," the 
Senator went on, aff^ably. 

" Having Judge Huckster's ' vindication ' in mind, I 
had selected another man," answered the Grovemor. 

" What ! " began the Senator in surprise. 
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" And I trust that you will agree with me that I have 
picked out a better man than Huckster." 

" Better ! '* exclaimed the Senator. " What do you 
mean by better? '* 

" I mean an able lawyer, a more upright judge.'* 

"Do you realize what you are doing. Governor 
Thayer? " asked the Senator, his eyes sparkling ominously. 

« I think I do." 

Senator Fordyce rose and took a quick turn about the 
room. 

" Grovernor Thayer, are you aware that if I had opposed 
your nomination you could never have got it? '* 

" Yes," assented the Grovemor. 

" I should hesitate to refer to it, but your attitude makes 
it necessary. I had to go away under the doctor's orders 
or break down. They cabled me about you — assured me 
that you would be the right man — ** 

" The right man for what? " asked Thayer. 

" The right man to put up for Governor, one who, 
when elected, would do the right thing. I cabled * Thayer 
O. K.' If I had written * Thayer unavailable,' that would 
have ended the matter as far as you were concerned, but 
I endorsed you. I remembered that when I was last elected 
to the Senate you had opposed me within the party; but 
you accepted the result and I overlooked your action, and 
thought that you would understand what my endorsement 
of you meant; that you would view it in a proper light. 
Ever since my return there has been a little friction be- 
tween us, and now you refuse a very natural and pertinent 
request. Do you think that is fair on your part? Do you 
think it is wise on your part? " 

" Do you know. Senator," replied Thayer, slowly, " that 
I see the matter in a different light? " 

" Well, how do you see it? " inquired the Senator. 
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" The party, was in a very bad way. The time had come 
when it could no longer win with the old timber it had on 
hand. Its only chance lay in putting forth a man not 
very well known, perhaps, but not known to be dishonest 
and corrupt. The cable sent you, read : ' Thayer only 
available candidate.' You replied : ' Somewhat doubtful 
about T. Prefer to take chances with Pitkin.' It was 
only upon receipt of a second and more urgent message that 
you honored me with your endorsement, * O. K.,' like a 
chalk mark upon a bale of goods. Now, Senator, do you 
really think I owe you very much? " 

" I understand," replied Fordyce, drumming on the arm 
of his chair with his fingers; " What do you propose? *' 

" I propose that there shall be no doubt about Thayer. 
As I was elected Governor, I propose to be the Gover- 



nor." 



The Senator waved his hand. " I know, I know, but 
what do you propose? What concessions do you demand 
of me? " 

" None at all." 

" How? " ejaculated the Senator. 

" I don't intend to ask any concession from you." 

" Perhaps you will not object," said the Senator, with 
a touch of sarcasm, " to inform me whom you contemplate 
putting in Judge Willing's place. I think I am entitled to 
ask the question, as the late incumbent was placed upon the 
bench by me." 

" I thought," remarked Thayer, " that he was put there 
by the votes of the people." 

"Oh, well!" ejaculated Senator Fordyce with a little 
laugh. 

" I am going to appoint Judge Hardy." 

" Ah ! " The Senator started. When he spoke it was 
in his suavest manner. ^^ I don't want to boast, Grovemor 
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Thayer, I leave that for small men, but it is no boast to 
remark casually that I have some power in this State." 

"You have great power in the State,'* was the quick 
answer. 

" It is no boast,'* continued the Senator, " to mention 
here between us, that I have some power in national af- 
fairs.'* 

" You have great power in the Nation." Again the 
tone seemed to imply that the Senator's power was too 
great. 

** I admire," said the Senator, " your ability. I recog- 
nize the strength of your present position. It seems to me 
that we ought to understand each other better and, under- 
standing each other, pull together." 

The Senator paused. The Governor was silent. 

" Now I like you. Governor Thayer," the tone in whidb 
he spoke was so very genial that it seemed as if it wished 
to take the Governor right into his heart. " I like a man 
with grit. We can get along famously together. To 
prove it, I will say right here that I do not insist upon 
Huckster. There are half a dozen men, whom you and I, 
sitting here together in a friendly way, can think of, any 
one of wh(Hn will be satisfactory to us both. Harmony, 
my dear Governor Thayer, is so much more productive of 
good than is discord." 

The Grovemor was strangely unresponsive to this out- 
flow of good fellowship. 

The Senator took out his pencil. " To begin with, let 
us jot down a few names to make our selection from — in 
place of this — Hardy." He spoke the name as if it were 
so bitter he could not endure to take it in his mouth. 

"I dislike to disappoint you. Senator Fordyce, but I 
have set my mind upon Hardy." 

The Senator controlled himself admirably. " Grovemor 
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Thayer, you are a fine young man. I was prepared to like 
you, I want to like you. You're just the kind of a man 
I like, but damn me, Thayer, how can I like you when you 
talk like that ! Can't I make you see how identical our in- 
terests really are. Don't you understand how much closer 
they might become? " 

Thayer had allowed his eyes to wander for a moment 
from the Senator's face to the portrait on the wall. 

" Our common interests ought to bring us closer to- 
gether, Thayer.'* 

The Governor made no reply, not because of any doubt 
as to his position, but with his attention fixed upon the 
work of the great artist he did not hear what the Senator 
was saying. The portrait seemed almost to live, and the 
woman seemed to be looking right down into his eyes. 
" Our common interests ought to bring us closer," repeated 
the Senator. 

" I regret," replied Thayer, slowly, " that I must disap- 
point you in this matter." 

The Senator brought his fist down upon the arm of his 
chair, and got up with such vehemence that the rose fell 
from his buttonhole. He might have trod upon it had not 
Thayer caught it from the floor and handed it to him po- 
litely. Fordyce took it, but as he talked, Thayer noticed 
that he was crushing it in his hand. 

" What does it amount to, Mr. Thayer, to be Grovemor 
of this State for a couple of years? Why, for years I have 
carried this State in my — ^" 

The expression on the Governor's face caused him to stop 
short, and resuming complete mastery of himself, he con- 
tinued. " I've led my party in this State for years. Of 
late I have felt the affairs of the Senate weighing rather 
heavily upon me. I need someone here at home upon whom 
I can rely. You are a man of social position, and of 
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wealth, of inherited wealth which you have not had to 
scrabble for ; therefore, I repeat, why should you not be the 
right man, the man to help me, and be helped by me? " 

" You forget that you preferred Pitkin," replied the 
Governor, with a smile. 

" Oh, let bygones be bygones," replied the amiable Sen- 
ator; " in your present position you are of more importance 
than Pitkin. You see, I am perfectly frank." 

" I shall always be glad to have the benefit of your ad- 
vice," said Thayer. 

" And not follow it," replied the Senator with a dry 
smile. 

" I should always give it due weight," answered Thayer, 
" but you see the people did elect me their Governor." 

"Well, you can be Governor for your term," and the 
cynical smile came imder the moustache, " but I thought 
you were more ambitious." 

The two men looked at each other in silence for a few 
moments, as if taking each other's measure. 

" It's getting very late. I must say good night. Sen- 
ator Fordyce," said the Grovemor, politely. 

" Good night. Governor Thayer," replied Fordyce with 
equal politeness, as he accompanied him to the door. 



CHAPTER ni 

A PUNCTUEED TIEB 

Francis Thayer was sitting at his desk, with the appoint- 
ment of the new judge before him. His name to the docu- 
ment would mean a declaration of war, and as yet he had 
not signed it. It was not dread of the conflict which made 
him hesitate; it was the woman's face which came between 
him and the paper. It was the face that the famous artist 
had put upon his canvas, and, without warning, it came 
before him so vividly that it seemed as if be were looking 
into the eyes of Ruth Fordyce. Again and again the face 
stole between him and the page, until he threw down his 
pen, jumped up from the desk and ordered his saddle horse. 

As the Governor of the State which Senator Fordyce 
" owned " galloped briskly off through the woods in his 
desire to banish from his mind the face of the girl, — the 
girl herself. Senator Fordyce's beloved daughter, was very 
busy in her " workshop." 

On the floor of this room was a Bokhara rug. On the 
delicately tinted walls hung some choice etchings, a head 
by Greuze, and one or two little bits of sunny French land- 
scape. An inviting armchair, and some book-shelves filled 
with handsomely bound volumes, indicated that the fair la- 
borer had her moments of ease, and that the " belles lettres '* 
has not been entirely banished from her affections. 

At one end of the room, in a bay window, was a desk cov- 
ered with books and papers, and near at hand were the 
shelves of soberly bound works on Sociology. 

Ruth Fordyce, seated at this desk, with her hair pus]|^ed 

SO 
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back from her forehead, was wrestling valiantly, with one 
of the many problems which confronted her, but in spite of 
her desire for light and knowledge she could not keep her 
mind upon her work. 

As Ruth had never evinced any particular interest in 
Man, except anthropologically, some other reason must be 
suggested to account for her abstraction. She, too, seemed 
to feel the beautiful September weather calling to her 
through the open window. She put down her book with a 
sigh of relief, rang for her maid and ordered the automo- 
bile. 

Now, because Ruth Fordyce knew some Latin and a little 
Greek — because she could talk about the situation in the 
Balkans, and the uprising in China, and knew the differ- 
ence between the " Open Door " and the " Open Shop '* ; 
took an interest in matters political, and wanted to do her 
share towards the advancement of Man and the elevation of 
Woman; could buy a railroad ticket, check her own trunk 
and get on the right train without masculine assistance; — 
it must not be supposed that she was a " mannish girl," 
content to put on " any old thing " and to go out without 
looking in the glass, with hat awry and hair blowing. 

She took off her working costume of blue denim which 
had become indifferent to the baptisms of ink which it re- 
ceived, and put on a gown which Madame C^lestine had 
described as an inspiration of the highest art, and for which 
that artistic French lady had created a bill also consider- 
ably inspired. As Ruth stood before the mirror it re- 
flected a young woman about five feet seven in height 
whose graceful figure was attired in a dark green automo- 
bile costume and whose fair head was adorned with a jaunty 
green hat and white plume. If you were standing behind 
her, you would not be wasting your time with the details 
of her dress, however expensive the material or enchant- 
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ing the fit ; you would be looking over her shoulder into the 
mirror and into the face of a girl with golden brown hair, 
and a complexion which only outdoor air and youth can 
give. Her eyes were blue; not the staring, expressionless 
color of the doll-baby eye, but a blue of a deeper shade; 
and they revealed a nature of warm imagination and keen 
sympathies. 

She came down stairs humming gayly to herself, and 
found, vibrating before the door, a large red automobile, 
grumbling its impatience to be off. At the wheel sat a 
man of about twenty-six. He had a white, smooth face 
and slender, well-kept hands. He was well-dressed and 
well-groomed, and carried himself with an air of easy self- 
assurance. He was talking in a tone of condescending fa- 
miliarity, with one of the Senator's employees, at the same 
time keeping a quick eye out for everything which was 
passing about him. At sight of Miss Fordyce he exclaimed 
airly : " Good afternoon. Miss Fordyce, won't you come 
with us? You know the Harvey Flings, of course." 

Ruth bowed to the lady and gentleman on the back seat. 
** Thank you, Mr. Ellison," she replied with a shake of the 
head and a smile; "I've just ordered our own car to be 
sent round." 

" This is your car," replied Howard Ellison, " or is to 
be. The Senator asked me to try it, and give him the 
benefit of my opinion." 

" I am only going to town to leave Miss Tuckett at the 
house of an old friend where she intends to spend the 
night, and then I'm going to make a call." 

" The Senator has gone off in the touring car, and Carl- 
ton, here, tells me that the run-about won't run, so I shall 
have to be your chauffeur," replied Ellison. 

" I don't want to take you out of your way," she an- 
swered. 
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" Your way is ours,'* said Mr. Harvey Fling; " we can't 
think of riding off in your own car without you." 

^^ Mr. Ellison called for us on his way up from the gar- 
age, and said he was coming to get you. Don't make us 
feel uncomfortable, Miss Fordyce, by refusing to go," 
added Mrs. Harvey Fling. 

"Why do you always turn a fellow down?" exclaimed 
Ellison. 

" Well, ril see what Miss Tuckett says about it," re- 
plied Ruth, good-humoredly. 

Aunt Ann appeared, dressed in gray bonnet and shawl, 
and holding tightly to her reticule. She immediately 
looked dubious. 

" Young man, are you sure you know how to run that 
wagon? " she asked, scanning him closely. 

" Miss Tuckett, you just trust me. Why, I just live in 
an auto and expect to die in one." 

" That's just it," she replied, " I don't want to." 

" See how easily it runs," he said, after having made a 
turn around the driveway. It almost runs itself, doesn't 
it, Carlton ? " and he appealed to the chauffeur who was 
standing by, looking at the car critically. 

" A baby could run it, sir." 

" Mind, you don't go faster than six miles an hour," 
cautioned the old lady, as Ellison got out to assist her, 
while Ruth sprang in before he could give her his hand. 

" I'll take you as smooth as silk," said Ellison running 
the big car so easily down the driveway as to relieve the old 
lady's mind. 

Carlton, the chauffeur, stood looking after them, and 

laughed to himself. " That gal's too good for the dudes 

which float about her. Corks, that's what they are. 

Lightweight corks. They pop, and then disappear, and 

a new lot bobs up. They think I don't see anything." 
3 
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Ellison set out in the direction of Keenville at a rate of 
speed so much greater than six miles that Aunt Ann's little 
gray curls almost stood on end with nervous dread. 

The road which led to Keenville was a pleasant one, 
shaded by maple and birch, and through the trees an occa- 
sional view of the river flashed bright in the afternoon sun. 
Ruth felt the exhilaration of the rapid motion. The world 
around her seemed the most beautiful world imaginable, 
and her pulse throbbed in sympathy with the pure enjoy- 
ment of living. 

On the road before them a wagon crawled, the driver ly- 
ing back upon his cargo was smoking a corn-cob pipe, en- 
joying life according to his own conception. 

" Honk, Honk ! " sounded the horn of the automobile. 

The wagon was that of a travelling peddler, painted 
green and drawn by a sedate horse, with brown, shaggy 
hair. A string of bells hanging across the tail of the cart 
jangled as the old nag walked unconcernedly along. 

" Honk, honk, honk, honk ! " screeched the horn warn- 
ingly. " Out of my way, for Fm coming so fast I can't 
turn out for you." 

The peddler roused himself reluctantly, strong in the 
consciousness that he had paid for his license, and with 
his breath strong from the good-cheer which he had taken 
in at a saloon. This good-cheer bred within him a feeling 
of independence and an indifference to the buffets of the 
world. He swore under his pungent breath, consigning all 
chauffeurs to the limbo of everlasting chauffage, and 
yielded the road grudgingly; so grudgingly, that in spite 
of the manipulations of the chauffeur the automobile 
struck the green cart with force enough to jolt the sober 
horse into a surprising acceleration of his jog, and to draw 
from the not too sober peddler, a profuse flow of pro- 
fanity. 
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** Lord bless me ! *' exclaimed Miss Tuckett. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Fling laughed, while Ellison 
sped on. 

" Mr. Ellison, aren't you going back to see whether you 
have done any damage, or to apologize?" asked Ruth in 
surprise. 

" That's all right, Miss Fordyce, there^s no apology com- 
ing to him. He's one of those fellows who only live to 
aggravate us." 

" You taught him a lesson," said Fling. 

" I'm sure you wouldn't ask a gentleman to apologize to 
the driver of a cart," suggested Mrs. Fling. 

" You're going over six miles an hour," declared Miss 
Tuckett, " and I think you are a reckless man." 

" If an accident had happened, Mr. Ellison, you would 
have been to blame," persisted Ruth. 

He turned towards her quickly with surprise. " You 
really don't mean that? " he inquired. 

" Most assuredly I do." 

" How fast are you going now?" asked Miss Tuckett, 
nervously. 

Ellison slackened speed. " I'll go like a snail," he an- 
swered shortly, and lapsed into silence until Aunt Ann had 
been set down at the door of an old-fashioned house with 
white pillars and green blinds, and Miss Fordyce bad en- 
tered one of Keenville's mansions. 

" Now I'll show you two what this machine really can 
do," said Ellison, cheerfully. 

"You can't go too fast for us, can he Lou? " laughed 
Flings as be lit a cigar. 

" I should say not," echoed Mrs. Fling. " Anything 
under a mile a minute is slow to me. I'm an enthusiastic 
autoist." 

The party was covered with dust when they called for 
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Miss Fordyce a little later in the afternoon, and Ellison 
with a smile of satisfaction leaped from the car to assist 
her. 

" You're very kind, Mr. Ellison. Now, I'd like to go 
home, if you're all ready. How did you enjoy your ride, 
Mrs. Fling? How did the new machine behave? " 

" Like a bird ! " cried Ellison. " I'm going to tell the 
Senator to buy it." 

Flying through the shadows of early evening, they soon 
reached the city limits, where the street, leaving the ugli- 
ness of the suburbs, suddenly became a country road, fol- 
lowing a stream through the woods. 

Just over the line which marked the town of Keenville 
was a low-browed, dingy yellow tavern. Lights shone 
through the windows like dissipated eyes, winking at the 
neighboring mean-looking houses which clung to the 
skirts of the town. In front of the saloon a number of 
rough-looking men were loitering. They had the appear- 
ance of having been lounging there all day, with periodic 
visits to the bar-room. Some children, playing in the gut- 
ter, suddenly took it into their heads to run to the other 
side of the road, and streamed across like a flock of geese 
with outstretched wings and excited cackle. 

" Honk, honk ! " sounded the horn in alarm. The ex- 
pert Ellison might have got safely past them all — by a 
hair's breadth — but one fat little elf in ragged dishabille, 
whose drapery, trailing behind, impeded his movements, 
fell flat in the dust. The wheels ran over the little body 
with a crunch, and Ellison, terrified, dashed onward in the 
twilight with the shouts and curses of men's voices ringing 
in his ears. 

Ruth sprang to her feet and looked back. Putting her 
hand on Ellison's shoulder, she cried excitedly, " Mr. Elli- 
son, don't you know what has happened? " 
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With those fierce voices in his ears, with the fear in his 
quaking heart of those menacing faces, he could not hear 
her. 

Ruth fought off the faintness which came over her. 
" Go back, Mr. Ellison ! Go back at once ! '* 

Two sharp reports sounded, almost simultaneously. A 
rear tire exploded, and a man stood in the road behind them 
with a revolver in his hand. The automobile swerved, 
careened, left the road and crashed into the trees. 

When Ruth recovered consciousness, she found herself 
on the ground. She got up and asked faintly : ^^ Was 
the child killed?'' 

No one answered. She looked about her in bewilder- 
ment. The automobile was wedged between two trees, a 
helpless, panting monster. Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Fling, 
their modest desire not to figure in the newspapers over- 
coming any sense of responsibility or sentiment, had van- 
ished. 

A short distance back, a man and a woman were bend- 
ing over a little figure which lay quiet in the dust. Wait- 
ing to see nothing more, Ruth ran toward them as 
fast as she could. The woman had caught up the child, 
and seated on the ground was rocking to and fro, crying. 
The man stood by, trying in a rough manner to console her, 
and at the same time gently endeavoring to take the child 
from her. Ruth came up to them, panting, her legs trem- 
bling from excitement and fear. Before she could speak 
the man seized her wrist. 

" See! See what you have done ! " he cried. 

** I did not do it," answered the terrified girl. 

"You did it! You did it! And you're glad, or you 
never would have done it with your cruel, cruel machine. 
Oh, if you weren't a woman ! " He flung her arm away, 
fiercely. 
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" It was an accident, and I have come back to help you," 
faltered Ruth, helplessly. 

The woman was still lamenting in a heartbreaking man- 
ner over her child. The little boy's eyelid quivered and he 
gave a feeble moan. 

" He is not dead ! " cried Ruth. " Something must be 
done. Quick, a doctor ! " 

At the sign of life, the mother, taking hope, sprang to 
her feet and ran with her precious burden towards her 
house. 

Ruth started to follow, but the man pushed her back. 
He looked at her menacingly for an instant. " You've 
done enough," he said hoarsely, and ran after his wife. 

"Help! Help!" 

Ruth looked around, and for the first time since the ac- 
cident saw Howard Ellison, under a tree, surrounded by a 
dozen excited men. There was a look of terror in his 
eyes which showed that he understood his peril, and his 
self-assurance was entirely gone as he called out to her: 
" Miss Fordyce, why don't you do something? Call some- 
body!" 

" Lynch him ! " cried one of the men. 

" Bum him ! " cried another. 

" Drown him in the river ! " 

" We'll teach him to run over little children ! " 

" And then try to run away ! " 

" Lynch him ! " " Lynch him ! " 

" I'll get a rope," said one. It was he who had fired the 
shot which had arrested the flight of the motor car, and now 
he walked towards the saloon in a business-like way. " You 
fellers hold him while I look up a piece of hemp," he called 
over his shoulder. 

A man with red, shaggy beard and an unclean red hand- 
kerchief tied loosely about fais sweaty neck, took off this 
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substitute for a cravat and tied Ellison's hands behind his 
back. Others looked about for a suitable tree. 

Ellison struggled desperately to free himself, but the 
crowd closed in upon him, reviling and striking him until 
he begged for mercy. 

The man who had gone in quest of a rope now came 
back, swinging it cheerfully. " Here, let up, you blamed 
fools," he shouted. " Don't kick a man who's down. 
We'll hang him up. D'yer hear what I say. Let me put 
this around his neck." 

He spoke with such authority, and pushed his way into 
the crowd so sturdily, that the men who had been circling 
about Ellison like dogs around their quarry, each fearing 
to miss his bite, fell back and gave the victim a breathing 
spell. 

The ringleader jerked him to his feet. He was too 
nearly dead with fear to offer further resistance; his legs 
were so weak that he would have fallen to the ground had 
not his captor roughly held him up. 

Ruth had run out to the road shouting for help, but her 
cries were in vain; the way was deserted. When she saw 
the man holding a rope, she ran towards him and caught 
his arm. ** Stop, she cried breathlessly. " What are you 
going to do? " 

" You'll see if you wait around here." 

" You shall not hang him ! " she exclaimed with horror. 
**It will be murder!" 

The man's persistent coolness frightened her more than 
the passion of the others. " The child is not dead ! " she 
cried, turning to them appealingly. " Some one run for a 
doctor ! " 

^^ Better make that order an undertaker," said the man 
with the rope. The crowd laughed boisterously. 

The cool man made a noose in a manner uncomfortably 
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methodical. " It ain't his fault the kid ain't dead," he 
said, tossing one end of the rope over the limb of a tree* 
" Where I was raised they treat a man according to his in- 
tentions." 

"Hurray for Bfll Cade!" 

** We'll see that the child is paid for," said Ellison, re- 
covering speech. ** Let me go ! I've got money." 

"Pay!" cried Cade, contemptuously. "That's just it. 
You think that you can run over us and then pay, but you 
can't. You think you own the earth, and that the people 
walking on it are so much dirt to be run over. We'll 
stretch your neck, young feller. Perhaps the necks and 
limbs of other men will be safer, then." 

Howard Ellison groaned. 

" Don't make a bad matter worse by committing a 
crime," argued Miss Fordyce, earnestly. " If any wrong 
has been done he should be tried by the law, before a 
Judge — " 

" We'll try him, then," cried Cade. Good idea. " What 
d' you say, boys? " 

Sure, give him a trial, and you be the Judge, Bill.'* 
No, sirs, I'll be the Prosecutor, and you shall be 
judge and jury — and the executioners." 

They dragged the man further into the woods ; the girl 
accompanying them, protesting and imploring vehemently 
and in vain. 

" Here, some of you hold the lady off," cried Cade, half 
laughing, half swearing, " she's getting too much for me. 
Don't you hurt her," he added, emphatically, " she's got 
more spunk than six of him." 

Ellison tried to articulate a plea for mercy. 

" Shut up ! prisoner," commanded Cade. " Here, this 
will do fine," he called out gayly. " This rotten stump is 
for the judge's bench. You — with the red wriskers, get 
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up there and be a judge. You ain't the first judge to sit 
on a rotten bench. This fallen limb will be the bar. 
Bring the prisoner to the bar and I'll swear him. Now, 
damn you! What's your name, mister shoffer? " 

" I'm not a chauffeur," protested Ellison. " I'm a gen- 
tleman — " The crowd howled, and Cade took off his 
hat in mock politeness. 

Frightened and excited, Ruth could only stand impotent- 
ly among these men, looking at the weird picture. Darkness 
had settled down on the woods. The scene was lighted 
by a fire, which one of the men had built. The firelight 
flickered on the white birches, making them shine like 
burnished silver. It touched the brilliant maple leaves 
with a deeper crimson. It shone red upon the fierce, pas- 
sionate faces of the men, but the fear-distorted face of 
Howard Ellison looked ghastly, as he stood trembling 
among them. 

With her hand on her fast beating heart Ruth began to 
glide away, hoping vaguely that she might still be able to 
summon aid. With a leap a man caught her by the arm 
and drew her back firmly. " You stay here, now." 

" So you're a gentleman, are you? " Cade was repeat- 
ing as if the title pleased him. 

" I'm a man of standing in the community. My father 
is one of the richest — ^" 

" But he ain't got money enough to pay for a child's 
life — nor yours." 

" Listen to reason, my good fellow," implored Ellison. 
" It was an accident. You've got influence with these 
men. Call them off. I'll do the square thing by you, by 
all of you." He looked around at their faces in a last 
desperate effort to propitiate them. " Money does count, 
and I've got it." His heart beat quicker with hope as he 
heard some expressions of approval come from the crowd, 
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and particularly from one man in a rusty black suit, who 
stood away from the others, taking no part in the pro- 
ceedings, but watching them with interest. 

Bill Cade threw his hat on the ground with passion. 
" You can't bribe this court." 

" I don't want to bribe you. I want to do the right 
thing by you,'' pleaded Ellison. 

" Say, this ain't regular," said Cade, with sudden seri- 
ousness. ** We must call Witnesses. Who saw this — 
gentleman of high standing in the community — run over 
that little child as if it was a dog? " 

" I did! " " I did! " " We all saw him do it! " 

" You hear that ! " cried Cade fiercely. " What you got 
to say to that? Did you run over him? Did you? " 

" It was an accident ! " 

"And you'll swing for it! Boys, what's the verdict? " 

" He's guilty ! " " Hang him." 
For God's sake, don't hang me ! " 
Only by the neck," replied Ckde with a facetiousness 
which nearly upset the gravity of the judge with the bushy 
red whiskers, who was sitting on the stump, smoking a 
pipe. 

" Say, Bill Cade, where do I come in ? " he asked. 

" It's up to you now. Judge. Here, take the black 
cap," and Cade picked up his own tattered hat and held 
it out solemnly. " Give it to him straight, you know the 
words, I'll bet." 

The red-whiskered man, putting on the hat, hummed 
and hawed for a moment to cover his embarrassment. 

" What yer got to say, why sentence shouldn't be passed 
upon ye?" 

Howard Ellison could not utter a sound. 

" Nothin' ? You're a hardened sinner. You've led a 
bad life, and see where it's brought you — to a bad end. 
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You've had a fair and unimpartial trial by twelve — no by 
gosh, by fifteen of your fellow citizens, of high standin' 
in the community, that's good measure, and three more 
than I ever had — and they all say you're guilty. Judge 
Lynch concurrin'. The sentence of this court is, that you 
be hanged by the neck until dead or otherwise rendered 
harmless, and may Grod have mercy on your soul, and good 
luck to you." 

" Get a hold of the rope, boys," cried the exuberant 
Cade. 

^^ Help ! " wailed the miserable Ellison, falling on his 
knees and lifting up his voice, " Help ! Help ! Murder ! " 

" Shut up ! " admonished Cade. " Quick, boys, with the 
rope, he's yelling like a stuck pig, and we ain't too far 
away from the road." 

But the sound of his own voice encouraged Ellison to 
yell the louder. 

The man who had been holding Ruth's arm, in his ex- 
citement let it go. She sprang forward and snatched the 
rope from Cade's hand with a quickness and strength which 
took him by surprise. 

" Don't dare to put your hand on me ! " she cried, her 
eyes flashing. 

He stood still, admiringly. 

" Where's your manhood, all of you, that you so cow- 
ardly attack one man? " she cried. 

" Say, you're all right," he replied. Lowering his voice 
for her ear alone, he added : " We'll cut him down before 
he's dead — although if he should kick and choke him- 
self it'd be an accident, wouldn't it?" Bill Cade winked 
at her. " Gimme the cord." 

She held it behind her back with a coolness which chal- 
lenged his. ^^ I am as much to blame as he. I was in the 
auto." 
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" We can't hang a lady, you know," remonstrated Cade 
with gallantry. " We've got the feller that did it, so I 
reckon he'll have to stand the racket. Give up the rope, 
like a real lady. I hate to take it from you." 

A man, stealing up behind Miss Fordyce, snatched the 
rope from her hands. " Hurrah, I got it ! I got the 
rope ! Here it is ! " 

Cade received it joyfully. " Now, fellers, play sneaky 
music, someone, and we'll see the monkey dance." 

Ellison fell to the ground almost fainting with fear. 

" Gret up," cried Cade, catching him by the collar. 
" Get up and have your necktie put on." 

Ruth covered her face with her hands. 

" Give me that rope," said a quiet voice at Cade's el- 
bow. It was not the tone of the voice, but the grasp on 
his shoulder which made Cade fail in the act of throwing 
one end of the cord over the limb of the tree. 

He turned around impatiently. A gentleman was stand- 
ing beside him holding out a hand. ^^ Come, let me have 
it!" 

" Who are you? " demanded Cade. 

" I am the Executive of the State," replied Governor 
Thayer. " You seem to be usurping my functions." 

Bill Cade did not quite catch the drift of the gentle- 
man's meaning. 

" Oh, move on ! I thought you was a walking-dele- 
gate." 

The Governor did not move on, but returned Cade's 
gaze with a self-possession which impressed him in spite of 
his bravado. 

" Ain't we goin' to see no monkey dance. Cade? " cried 
a voice. 

*« Sure," replied Cade. 

Another pulled him by the arm. 
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"Let up, yer blamed fool, this here's the Governor!" 
whispered this man who had a face that looked like a raw 
beefsteak. 

" How did all you men happen to be here? " inquired 
Grovemor Thayer of the red-whiskered "judge." 

" Well, we're on strike, and we were a-standing round 
Eat 'Em Up Jack's saloon and — " 

** And proceeded to get into trouble," interrupted the 
Governor. " Now my advice to you is — keep away from 
the saloon." 

" I don't want no trouble here, anyway, your honor, the 
Governor," put in Eat 'Em Up Jack, thrusting his un- 
pleasant looking face forward. " My place's a respect- 
able road-house — ^" 

Governor Thayer turned upon him so sharply that he 
shrunk back. " Yes, I know. I've had my eye on it for 
some time. You men have come near doing a bad job; 
one for which you would have been sorry afterwards. Who 
started this trouble?" He was untying Ellison's bonds 
as he spoke, and no one tried to interfere. As soon as 
Ellison found himself released, without waiting to make any 
charge against his persecutors or even to say "thank 
you " to his rescuer, he ran off as if his life depended upon 
his fleetness. 

" I'm going to sneak," said the red-whiskered man, " I 
guess we're up against the real thing." The crowd be- 
gan to melt away, glad to be out of an unpleasant scrape. 

" Wait, I want to talk to you ! " exclaimed the Gov- 
ernor, but the only one to stay was Bill Cade, who stood 
his ground firmly. 

Governor Thayer looked about him. " Where did that 
young lady go? " he asked. 

" I dunno," replied Cade. 

The Governor surveyed him closely. He was a young 
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man with a stubby week's growth on his chin, and a brown 
moustache sweeping rakishly over his cheeks. A shock of 
brown hair came out through a hole in the top of his hat, 
which he had reclaimed from the " judge,'* and wore on the 
back of his head with a devil-may-care indifference. To 
assert his position still more he took out a plug of to- 
bacco and bit off a piece, looking steadily at the Governor 
the while. 

" You're not a professional hobo," said Thayer. 

" Nop." 

"What are you?" 

" Railroadman out of a job." 

" We don't need a hangman," said Thayer. 

" I wasn't going to hang him, Gov'n'r." 

" It looked very much like it." 

" I wasn't going to hang him for keeps," replied Cade, 
with a twinkle in his eye. " I fixed a knot that wouldn't 
slip. I wanted to stretch his neck just a little bit." 

" Did it occur to you that you were making yourself 
amenable to the law ? " 

Cade threw back his head. " The Law ! " he cried with 
fine sarcasm, emphasizing his contempt by expectorating 
freely on the dying embers of the fire. " Say, Gov'n'r, 
when these shoffers run over folks and then try to get 
away without saying * excuse me,' its time some one 
u-surped some function and put a stop to it. The Law 
don't." 

" Did he run over anyone? " asked Thayer, quickly. 

" Yes, sir, he did," and Cade jerked his head towards one 
of the cottages. " He ran over a kid. He may be dead 
by this time." 

Thayer drew out a card and wrote rapidly upon it. 

" What is your name? " he inquired, as he wrote. 

" Bill Cade." 
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** Cade, jump on my horse and ride into town for a doc- 
tor. Here's the address. Tell him to come at once, and 
I will overlook your disrespect for the law." 

Without a word, Cade leaped into the saddle and gal- 
loped off, while the Governor walked towards the cottage 
which had been pointed out to him. 
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CHAPTER IV 

what's a child's life? 

As Ruth saw the Grovernor spring from his horse, walk 
into the circle and dominate the crowd of angry, excited 
men, her fear for Ellison's safety vanished, and with it 
vanished her sympathy for him. His selfish indifference 
to any danger but his own had disgusted her. Haunted 
by the thought of the child they had run over, she hurried 
to the house into which she had seen the little fellow carried. 
She went in without knocking, too anxious to learn how 
serious the accident was, to be turned back by any fear 
of a rebuff. 

In a small room, part bed-chamber, part living-room, the 
father sat in a rocking-chair with his child in his arms, 
while the mother, holding a little hand caressingly, bent 
over them. 

" How is he? " asked Ruth, timidly. 

"What's the child's Kfe to you?" replied the father, 
bitterly. 

" It is very much to me," answered Ruth. " Oh, don't 
you understand?" she cried. "I want to help you. I 
must do something.'* 

" I've sent one of the kids for a doctor. You can't do 
much," replied the man. 

As she looked into the man's face, which wore a dazed, 
helpless expression, she felt her own helplessness. What 
could she do? She could pay the physician, and she could 
give money to the parents. Howard Ellison had offered 
money; her heart grew sick at the thought that she could 

48 
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do nothing more. Unbidden, and unnoticed, she sank into 
a chair near the door, and waited. In a further comer 
three children were huddled. Overawed by the sudden and 
strange catastrophe, they were whimpering like scared pup- 
pies, and they seemed very much like little animals, as 
with round eyes they gazed from their father and mother 
to her. She imagined that their eyes reproached her, and 
turned away her own. She took in every detail of the 
room ; the cheap furniture, the worn carpet and the tawdry 
chromos on the walls. Through a half-open door she 
could see a small bed-room almost filled by a large bed 
which was covered with a clean, white spread. There was 
a picture on the wall over the bed; something which had 
come to the family with a Sunday paper and had caught 
their fancy, and looking closer she saw that it was a 
Madonna holding the child in her arms. Troubled as she 
was, these details were all very vivid to her, and she never 
forgot them. Never before had she come so close to the 
lowly, and it was with surprise that she noticed that every 
line in this house, although it spoke of poverty, revealed 
cleanliness and self-respect, and family affection. 

The intermittent moanings of the child in its pain, the 
father's ineffectual attempts to sooth it, and the dull, relent- 
less ticking of the clock, seemed almost more than she could 
bear, but she waited quietly, determined somehow to show 
them that she was not indifferent to their suffering. 

The front door opened, and she started to her feet with 
ah expression of relief. 

" Is that the doctor? " called out the man anxiously. 

" A doctor will be here very soon. I have sent a man on 
horseback to fetch him," was the reply in a tone of sym- 
pathy, and Governor Thayer came in. 

In her distress, Ruth turned towards him gratefully. 

" How is the child? " he whispered. 

4 
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" I cannot tell. They won't let me come near them. I 
want to show them how deeply I feel about the accident, but 
they seem to look upon me as an enemy." 

Thayer took the child gently from the father's arms. 
He had a way about him which inspired confidence, and 
the man yielded without a word. One little dirty leg hung 
limp; the Grovemor examined it, while the parents looked 
mutely on as if their boy's life hung on the Governor's 
verdict ; ** He will be all right again after the doctor fixes 
him up. Don't you worry, madam, the doctor will soon be 
here. May I ask your name, sir? " — addressing father. 

" Foster ; I work in the mills — I seen the auto," he 
continued, unable to keep his mind from the accident, ^^ I 
seen the auto coming up the road like wildfire on a ram- 
page. I try to keep the children off the road, but land 
sakes, you can't be always at ''em. I seen the bunch start 
to run in front of it — blame little fools, they mis j edged 
them lights. I seen the thing hit through 'em, and my 
Grod — " He covered his face with his bands. 

" Never mind about that, now, Mr. Foster," said Thayer 
soothingly. " That part of it is over and can't be helped. 
Let us thank God that it is no worse. Your boy will live 
to be a man yet." 

" I don't want to be uncharitable or revengeful-like," 
said Foster, talking freely now that his mind bad been 
relieved of its greatest fear. " I suppose that we must call 
it an accident," and he laughed bitterly. " But when I 
seen that cuss drive so reckless over the public highway 
right in front of my house and run over my little Caleb, if 
I'd got my hands on him then, I'd have killed him." His 
fist closed, and his eyes shone fiercely. Those who heard 
him knew that he spoke the truth. " That's what you call 
revenge, and it's wrong; so I kept away." 

There was a painful silence for a moment. 
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" Say," he asked, " did those fellows do anything to 
him?" 

" No," replied the Governor. 

There was another short silence. 

" I'm glad they didn't hang him, now you tell me little 
Caleb will get well." Tears stood in his eyes. " And he 
will get over it all right, won't he. Governor? He won't 
be a cripple for life ? He was such an active little shaver." 

" Here's the doctor ! " said Thayer, as the door opened 
quickly. 

When the broken leg had been set, and the physician had 
reassured the Fosters that no greater injury had been sus- 
tained by Caleb, who was now asleep in the spare bed, the 
gratitude of the family towards the Governor was un- 
bounded, and overflowing, extended even to Miss Fordyce. 
She had insisted on acting as assistant to the doctor; her 
patience and her sympathy had made its impression on the 
parents, and had at least won their tolerance. 

When there was nothing more to be done and it was time 
to go, Thayer touched her sleeve, and led her across the hall 
into the little parlor. 

" You are over-fatigued, Miss Fordyce," he said, look- 
ing into her pale face. " I have sent for my own auto- 
mobile to take you home." 

She was feeling in her purse for that which she had al- 
ways been taught was the great heal-all ; to her chagrin the 
tiny receptacle contained only a few cents. 

" Never mind that," he whispered. " These people are 
proud, they would not accept money. We will see that the 
child has every care, and that the doctor's bills are paid. 
After that, there will be plenty of time to think of other 
compensation. Let me take you away. I hear the thump- 
ing of my machine outside the door," 

He went out with her, and helped her into the car in a 
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quiet and gentle way, which in her present state of nervous- 
ness was agreeable to her. Before she could thank him, 
the automobile carried her off, and he turned to take the 
bridle of his reeking horse from the hand of Cade. 

Thayer bent over and handed the man a bill. " You've 
earned that." 

" Thank you," said Cade. The large denomination of 
the bill surprised him, but he pocketed it coolly enough. 

" So you are looking for a job? " asked the Grovemor. 

" Yep." 

" Do you really want to work ? " 

" Sure," answered Cade, looking up into the Grovernor's 
face. 

" All right. Come and see me to-morrow." 

At a turn in the road Ruth looked back. She saw 
Thayer ride briskly away, and Cade standing in the middle 
of the road looking after him. The lights of Eat 'Em Up 
Jack's saloon were shining out upon him alluringly, and 
the strains of a wheezy accordion came through the open 
window. Suddenly he thrust his hand deep into his pocket 
and disappeared into the darkness. 

When Ruth reached home she found that her father was 
absent upon one of the many journeys which his business 
or political interests demanded. 

She waited only to recover a little from the fatigue and 
excitement, and then sat down and wrote a letter to Mr. 
Thayer. Full of gratitude for the kindness he had shown 
her, and with a glow of admiration as she contrasted him 
with the faint-spirited Ellison, she wrote him a warm- 
hearted letter of thanks. Its tone was all the more cordial 
because she felt that at first sight she had wronged him. 
She was aware there had been some misunderstanding be- 
tween Governor Thayer and her father, but she did not 
know the serious nature of the affair, nor the gauntlet which 
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the Grovemor had thrown down before the Senator, so she 
asked him to call in order that she might thank him per- 
sonally. 

She bad sent this letter by a messenger, and was still 
following it in her thoughts when a maid came in. 

" If you please. Miss Fordyce, Mr. Ellison is asking if 
he can see you." 

" Tell him that I am too busy," she replied. " No, stop 
a moment — I will see him," she said suddenly, moved by 
a spirit of fairness to hear what excuse he had to offer, 
"Where is he?" 

" In the library, if you please. Miss Fordyce." 

She went down and received him with a coldness which 
would have been embarrassing to another, but his self- 
assurance was proof against it. 

" I'm glad to find you are all right after our disagreeable 
adventure," he began easily. " Some girls would have 
gone to bed with hysterics, but you're a thoroughbred. Miss 
Fordyce. I always admire a woman with nerve." 

" I don't want your admiration," she replied coldly. 

" No? " he inquired, raising his brows. " Oh, yes you 
do. All women want admiration." 

" You totally misunderstand me, Mr. Ellison." 

" No," he persisted. " I can see that you are proud of 
your behavior of this afternoon, and that you are down on 
me. Now don't deny it." 

Miss Fordyce made no attempt to deny it. 

** I admit I was rattled. The accident unnerved me. 
The little cuss — I should say the little dear, ran right 
under the machine. I've had them stand and dare me, time 
and time again. This one got caught. I almost feel like 
saying it served him right. Of course FU pay for it. 
I've already sent a man to inquire about his condition. 
Why do you look at me like that, Miss Fordyce? " 
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" You tried to get away after you had run over him. 
You were willing to leave him lying in the road, dead for 
all you cared." 

" When that ruffian shot a hole in the tire, I lost control 
of the machinel^ and we were ditched. We might have been 
killed, Miss Fordyce; have you thought of that? " 

" Would it have served us right? " she inquired. 

Howard Ellison started with surprise. 

" After Governor Thayer rode up, and you were safe, 
you ran off without a thought for anybody else," she con- 
tinued. 

" I did not run away. Don't put it that way. Miss For- 
dyce. I knew that you were in no danger, and I hastened 
to put the officers on to that anarchist fellow who wanted 
to hang me." Instinctively his hand went to his throat, 
and he swallowed hard. '* Fll have that man dealt with 
by the Law." He clenched his hand. " Fll show him ! " 

Miss Fordyce did not try to conceal her contempt for 
him. 

" You ought not to be angry with me for leaving you 
after all the danger was over. You must be as anxious as I 
am to have this fellow caught and punished," he said. 

" I think that your whole conduct was selfish and unfeel- 
ing," she replied warmly. " You thought only of your 
own safety then, just as you think only of your revenge, 
now." 

" It is not a question of revenge, but of the vindication 
of the Law." 

" And the man who frightened you out of your five 
senses was the one who rode into town and brought a doc- 
tor to attend the child." 

" I wasn't frightened out of my senses," said Ellison, 
controlling his temper. " You are a woman, and you knew 
they would not harm you, so you think it very fine to take 
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the superior tone with me, but what would you do if you 
had a rope around your neck, and a gang of drunken 
toughs were at the other end of it? TeU me that. Miss 
Fordyce ! " 

^* A woman is not expected to be as brave as a man,'' she 
answered. 

" Perhaps you think Grovemor Thayer was brave? " said 
Ellison with a sneer, " It's easy to be, with the Law at 
your back. He knew they wouldn't dare lay hands on him 
either. You have an entirely wrong idea of bravery." 

" Old-fashioned, perhaps," she remarked. " I like to see 
a man stand up to an emergency. If you had not tried to 
run away in the first place, I don't believe they would have 
mobbed you." 

" You accuse me of neglecting the child," he said beg- 
ging the question. « I'm not going to. It was only a 
broken leg. I'll settle for that. I suppose I'll be bled 
for a pretty penny. When I've settled with Foster, I sup- 
pose all the residents of that district will be letting their 
kids run in the road in the hope of doing as well." 

" Mr. Ellison, before the French Revolution some of 
those that stood high in the community often rode over 
their fellow creatures, and, without stopping, rode away, 
saying : * Oh, we can afford to do it ; we can pay.' Finally 
they did pay, but the price was larger than they could 
afford. They paid with their entire fortunes and their 
lives. Are you prepared to pay as much? " 

Howard Ellison looked at her with surprise. 

" I don't understand you," he replied. " Fll pay a fair 
price, as I always do for everything. And in this case, 
more than a fair price rather than have a fuss, and have it 
get into the papers. I hate a fuss, and a man who happens 
to be successful is always made a target by everyone who 
is less successful. The last time I was arrested for speed- 
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ing, the newspapers made a great time about it, and I got 
a hundred letters from anarchists and cranks." 

" That should have at least made you think," replied 
Miss Fordyce. 

" That's your trouble, you try to think too much," he 
retorted with an irritating laugh. 

" Good evening, Mr. Ellison," she said in a dry tone, 
but with hot cheeks, and she left the room with quiet dig- 
nity. 

Ellison stepped out to the veranda, and lit a cigarette. 
" Witness the pernicious results of the higher education of 
women," he said to himself. " But she shall not play the 
queen over me. I'll not be brow-beaten by a girl. How 
beautiful she looks when she does play the queen. I'd love 
to tame her." 

" If I thought that was a specimen of the twentieth cen- 
tury man, I'd shut myself up in a convent and take the 
veil," thought Ruth, as she went up to her own rooms. 

The next day brought a reply from Thayer, She tore 
open the envelope with more than usual interest and a little 
tremor of excitement. The note was like a dash of cold 
water to a sensitive nature. It was beautifully written in 
a clear, fine hand. It was exceedingly gracious in tone, 
but elegance of diction and grace of style could not make 
amends for the fact that he declined the invitation. Al- 
though he told her delicately that an unfortunate and una- 
voidable difference of opinion between her father and him- 
self forced him regretfully to forego such a great pleasure, 
she jumped to the conclusion that the excuse was a subter- 
fuge, and allowed it to wound her pride. She threw the 
note into the scrap basket and went down to dinner. Aunt 
Ann, who had returned that afternoon from her visit in 
town, was the only one at the table. Her bird-like eyes saw 
at once that there was something amiss with her darling. 
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"What is it, dear?" the old lady's lips framed, so as 
not to include the Senator, who at that moment entered the 
dining-room followed by his secretary. 

" I am just a chump, Aunt Ann," replied the girl with 
a toss of her handsome head, " nothing more." 

"What's that?" asked the Senator with surprise. 
" Who has been calling my Sunshine names? " 

** It is a piece of self-condemnation on her part," laughed 
Ruth. She acknowledged Ellison's : " Good evening, Miss 
Fordyce," with a slight inclination of the head, and began 
to tell her father of her adventure of the day before, to 
which he listened attentively, while Ellison's smooth coun- 
tenance remained unmoved. 

" Of course the child's parents must be paid," Fordyce 
interrupted. "Was the automobile much hurt?" 

" Not much," replied Ruth. " The tire was punctured 
by the bullet." 

" The bullet! " cried her father. " What bullet? " 

" Lord save us ! " exclaimed Aunt Ann, her curls shak- 
ing. 

" A man fired his revolver at the auto while Mr. Ellison 
was running away." 

Mr. Ellison maintained a cold silence. The Senator 
turned pale, and asked with considerable agitation : 

" Who fired a revolver, the child's father? I'll have that 
roan sent to State's prison. If my daughter's life is not 
safe on the highway — ^" 

" It wasn't the child's father," Ruth hastened to say. 

" Whoever did fire it shall be arrested. I'll see whether 
there is any law in this land." 

"I don't know who it was. There were a number of 
rough looking men standing about a saloon." 

" I think that I shall be able to find the man," said El- 
lison quietly. 
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" m have that saloon torn down ! " cried the Senator. 
" Go on, tell me just how it happened." 

" Everything happened so suddenly that I could not see, 
and I was so excited about the poor baby. Then, when 
they started to hang Mr. Ellison — ^" 

"They started to hang you, Howard!" ejaculated the 
Senator. Ellison nodded. " Miss Fordyce will tell you 
all about it." 

" You see they were angry and excited because he had 
been driving so recklessly, and after the accident, tried to 
get away," said Ruth. " That was what really made them 
furious. Vm not sure that they would actually have 
lynched him, but if it had not been for Governor Thayer 
they might have injured him seriously. Governor Thayer 
heard our cries for help, galloped in from the road, and 
ended the matter in short order." 

" A gallery play on his part," said Ellison. 

" He was very quiet, and cool and courageous, father ; 
if it had not been for his coming, and his knowing how to 
deal with these men, there might have been a tragedy," said 
Ruth quickly. 

" He is capable of fomenting trouble in order to profit 
by it," said Ellison. 

" He is a brave man," declared Ruth. " I want to tell 
you, father, how he — ^" 

*^ You say he employed one of these same fellows to go 
for the doctor?" interrupted Fordyce. 

** That was necessary for the child's sake, and now let 
me tell you all that occurred afterwards." 

The Senator listened to her story in full. After she had 
finished he sat in thought for a moment, and when he did 
speak it was merely to repeat, with determination : " If I 
can find the man who fired a revolver at my automobile, I 
will have him made an example of." 
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** Robert," put in his aunt, who had been listening to 
every word with wide open eyes. " You haven't asked how 
badly the little child was hurt." 

" Ob! the little child — of coiurse I regret this accident 
extremely. The parents must be compensated. You 
ought to know me well enough by this time. Aunt Ann," 
he exclaimed in as near a petulant tone as he ever used to 
her. " You ought to know me well enough to be sure that 
I would see that everything is paid for, but I am thinking 
about this great breach of the peace. It is most alarming. 
Society is in an unhealthy state when such a thing can 
occur, and I don't Uke Governor Thayer's influence with 
these men — ^" 

" Father," interposed Ruth, " I never thought before 
that you could be unfair." 

" My dearest Ruth, do you suppose that one man can 
control a dozen bloody-minded brutes by the mere lifting 
of a finger, unless he is in some way connected with them, — 
has some understanding with them? " 

" I think that you are unjust when you charge him with 
being in league with them." 

" I did not say in league, but they must have recognized 
in him a kindred spirit to have obeyed him so docilely, and 
I repeat that such a man is dangerous. He is a dema- 
gogue — " 

" Robert," interrupted Aunt Ann, " I think you ought 
to go in person, and see how the child is. It was your 
automobile, you know, although this reckless young man 
was running it." 

Howard Ellison laughed. 

" Oh, I will leave that to Ruth, she likes to go among 
those people," said Fordyce. 

" But you used to go among them when you were run^ 
ning for the Legislature," said Aunt Ann, naively. 
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That was a long time ago. Now, I have too many 
other calls upon my tune — too many weighty affairs upon 
my mind." 

" Father," said Ruth, looking at him with a very earnest 
expression in her blue eyes, " tell me just what the trouble 
is between you and Governor Thayer." 

^^ I put him in office, Ruth, and he has ungratefully 
turned against me." 

" How has he turned against you? " 

" Oh, I can't go into the details. You would not under- 
stand them." 

" That is what you always say when I ask you certain 
questions. Why don't you try me sometime, and see just 
how much I do understand." 

" You are a very clever girl, I know," replied the Sena- 
tor, playfully. 

"Do you think that he really wants to injure you?" 
asked Ruth, after a moment of thoughtful silence. 

" He is ambitious," replied Fordyce, " and, I fear, un- 
scrupulous. But he is an able man; I admire him, in a 
way. I bear him no particular ill-will, except where our 
interests clash. You see, my dear, it is very difficult to 
explain to a woman the animosities engendered by political 
differences. Two men may be at each other's throats one 
day, and the next their interests may bring them together. 
So we all go around with a sword in one hand and the olive 
branch in the other, ready to fight if necessary, but willing 
to have peace. For my part I prefer harmony." 

" But I don't understand," said Ruth. " If a man is 
unscrupulous and dishonest, how can you possibly ever be 
friends with him? If a person had done anything mean 
and underhanded, and I once lost faith, I should never trust 
that person again, or have anything to do with him or 
her." 
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" I told you that you would not understand," replied the 
Senator as he rose from the table, " Now, I would gladly 
be on friendly terms with Governor Thayer at any time,— 
if he would do what I want him to do," he added, as he 
left the room. 

" Your father is a mighty generous and forgiving man," 
said Aunt Ann, as she took out her knitting and fell to 
clicking away, just as she had been used to do in the earlier 
days, after the crumbs had been brushed from the red table 
cloth. 

Ruth assented, and then became silent, trying to adjust 
her father's opinion of Thayer to the idea which she had 
begun to form of him. 



CHAPTER V 

A DANIEL ON THE BENCH 

Bill Cade, with his tattered hat on the back of his brown 
head, strolled up the driveway of the Grovemor's grounds. 
The shoes which crushed the gravel were worn and dusty, 
and the flannel shirt which covered his lusty shoulders had 
faded from its original color of navy blue to an unwhole- 
some reddish brown. As he walked, he looked over the 
handsome estate with a show of indifference, whistling be- 
tween his teeth. When in full sight of the house he 
stopped abruptly, and stood looking at it, and at the fine 
gardens for full half a minute. " Oh, hell ! " he exclaimed, 
and turned away like a surly, ill-used dog, who, having 
received a kind word and a caress from a passing stranger, 
is still a skeptic as to future treatment. He started back 
faster than he had come, when the beat of an iron shod hoof 
on the driveway before him, made him stop short. The 
intervening trees hid the rider from view, but he surmised 
that it was the Governor returning from an afternoon gal- 
lop. Had he wished to avoid being seen Cade could have 
taken a side alley and disappeared behind the thick box 
hedges with the quickness of an Indian, but the dog was 
not a cowardly one, and he stood still. 

The rhythmic swing of the gallop had changed to a sharp 
staccato; the Governor's light bay horse came around the 
curve of the road on a trot, and shied suddenly at the 
figure standing there. The Gt)vemor reined up, and Cade 
found himself taking off his hat apologetically, but he 
clapped it on again quickly. 

62 
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" Oh, it's Mr, Cade, is it? " asked the Grovemor pleas- 
antly. 

" Yes." 

" Where have you been for the past three day»? I 
looked for an earlier call from a man who wanted work." 

*^ I didn't know as Fd come at all, and I was just going 
off again, anyhow." 

** Were you afraid that I would keep my promise and 
find something for you to do? " asked the Grovemor. 

" I thought you — wouldn't." 

" Why should you doubt me, Mr. Cade? " 

Cade's air of bravado had a tendency to wilt whenever 
he faced this man with the gentle manner and pleasant 
voice, but he maintained a dogged silence. 

" I repeat my question of the other day : Do you really 
want a job?" 

" Sure I do," replied Cade, his eyes meeting the Grov- 



emor's. 



" What did you do last? " 

" I was an engineer — a locomotive engineer.** 

" Why did you give it up? " 

" I was fired." 

"Why?" 

Cade was again silent. 

" How did you come to lose your position ? A strong, 
willing man is always in demand." 

The Gk)vemor had dismounted, and, with the bridle over 
his arm, was walking up the driveway, while almost against 
his will. Cade kept pace with him." 

" How do you know I'm all that? " he asked defiantly. 

" I know that you are strong, because I saw you lift a 
man to his feet with one hand as easily as one would a 
puppy, and you are willing, for without a second bidding 
you rode off like a streak to bring the doctor.^ 
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" I didn't do it for you, I did it for the kid." 

The Governor laughed lightly. " Strong, willing — 
and obstinate! Come, Cade, tell me how you lost your 
job." 

" If I told you, you'd never give me another." 

" If you don't tell me, I can't give you any." 

" And if I told you, I wouldn't get it either," laughed 
Cade, and he stopped short, pushing his old hat a little 
further back on his head. 

The Governor stopped, too; turned towards him and said 
persuasively: " Why don't you tell me and see? " 

Cade met the suggestion with his dogged silence. 

They were standing in front of the large house; from 
the green terraced lawn a glorious view of the river valley 
lay extended before them. The Governor was looking at it 
with keen delight, while Cade watched the clean-limbed 
horse cropping the grass near his master's feet. 

"Why don't you tell me and find out?" repeated the 
Gk)vernor, his eyes still fastened on the view. 

"What's the use?" 

" Are you afraid? " 

" Afraid — nothin' ! " exclaimed Cade with such vehe- 
mence that the horse raised his head with a snort. 

" Whoa ! Ssst ! " said Cade, laying bis hand on the 
animal's sleek neck, and stroking it gently, while it re- 
sumed feeding. 

" Then why not tell me? " persisted the Governor. 

Cade also looked far off at the sweeping curve of the 
river, at the red and golden woods on the intervening slope, 
and at the hazy blue country beyond, rolling, hill after 
hill to the horizon. It may have been the beauty of the 
scene creeping soothingly into his bruised soul ; it may have 
been the compelling will of the man by his side ; it may have 
been a subtle sympathy between them — the man of law 
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and the man outside the law, so widely separated by oppor- 
tunity and education, — .but the seal of Cade's silence was 
broken. 

" I was an engineer. I got good wages. I liked my 
work and was prosperous and happy. One day I took out 
a special. There was a rear end collision. I had got or- 
ders to take a siding, and we were run into. We ought to 
have had the right of way, but orders are orders. After 
the accident the blame fell on me. Some one fixed things 
so that it looked as though he was right and I was wrong. 
The Company believed him, and I was thrown out. Do 
you call that justice? " 

"Well?" said Thayer, after a pause. 

" Well, I don't. I believe in fair play. I called upon 
that person just to discuss the matter with him quietly, and 
see if justice couldn't be had. We got to discussing it 
rather lively, and be got the worse of the discussion, and I 
got a year for assault. Do you call that justice? He 
called me something no man can take if he's got the spunk 
of a louse — begging your pardon for the word — so I 
hit him hard, and I've served my time. Now I'm looking 
for a job, but you wouldn't hire a man like me." 

When he bad finished, he assumed cmce more his half 
defiant attitude. The Governor pointed to the sun drop- 
ping like a golden ball of fire behind the range of western 
hills. " Isn't that glorious ! " he exclaimed. 

" I see it," said Cade. 

Thayer watched the colors broaden and deepen in the 
sky and then turned to Cade. " Isn't that an inspir- 
ing sight?" He paused. "Cade, do you understand 
horses? " 

" You bet." 

" Then, my friend, take Buck into the stable and rub 
him down.*' 
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The Grovernor followed them ; gave a few orders to sev- 
eral men in a clear, comprehensive way, but with a friendli- 
ness in his tone which left Cade, who had been accustomed 
to rougher tones of command, standing still with surprise. 
He stood with Buckskin's bridle in his hand, and watched 
the Governor cross the yard, go up the steps, stop for a mo- 
ment to nod to him with encouragement, and then disappear 
into the house by a side door. 

A few days made a marvellous change in Cade. The 
rakish moustache and the stubble on his face cleared away 
with a razor, revealed a good-looking countenance tanned 
and roughened by the wear and tear of weather and hard — 
rather than fast — living. Like many another soldier of 
fortune he could do many things, and when his interest was 
awakened and his heart was in the task he could do these 
things surpassingly well. He knew horses from ears to 
tail. Governor Thayer had seven in his stable, and under 
the new man's kind hand the most spirited among them were 
as gentle as kittens. He was a good mechanic, and mas- 
tered the obstinacies of the automobiles with almost the same 
ease with which he controlled the horses. Under his new 
coat his shoulders no longer slouched with indifference, and 
happy in his place, he worked earnestly to deserve the con- 
fidence of his new employer. The vagabond had disap- 
peared with the faded blue shirt and old hat, and by the 
end of the week Eat 'Em Up Jack's saloon seemed an un- 
pleasant shadow of the past. 

One fine morning, as Cade, whistling cheerily through his 
teeth, was cleaning the Governor's horse, three men rolled 
up to the front door of the house in a large automobile. 

The Governor rose from the breakfast table and went 
into the drawing-room in answer to the summons. 

" Good morning, gentlemen,'* he said, entering with the 
newspaper in his hand. He took in the group with one 
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quick glance: Senator Fordyce, affable as a May mom* 
ing; Howard Ellison in a light gray suit with a flower in 
his buttonhole, his thin hair plastered close to his head, 
and a smile of satisfaction on his lips; and the chief of 
Keenville's police, in blue coat and brass buttons, who stood 
rather uneasily upon a pair of big feet. 

" Won't you come out on the veranda? There is a beau- 
tiful view in the early morning," said the Governor. 

The Senator replied in a suave manner, " I have not the 
time this morning. Governor Thayer, to do justice to your 
beautiful place, as I should like to. The matter which 
brings us here is of importance." 

" Sit down," said the Governor easily. 

** You will be surprised," said the Senator, " to learn 
that you are harboring a malefactor." 

" You've fallen into bad company, Grovernor," said Elli- 
son, shaking his head gravely. 

^^ Come, be seated, and tell me more about it," said 
Thayer, in his easy manner. 

" The anarchist who wanted to bang me, the other day, 
has been traced to your door," said Ellison. " I hope that 
we are not going to incriminate you. Governor." 

" Are you going to bring a charge of assault against the 
man? " asked the Grovemor, looking very squarely at Elli- 
son. 

" I am. Assault with intent to kill ! He ought to get 
five years for it." 

" Unless he should be pardoned," suggested the Gov- 
ernor. 

" Would you dare — " began Ellison. 

The Grovemor cut him short. " You might be inclined 
to relent and withdraw the charge." 

" Not this time. I intend to steel my tender heart." 

^^ Or possibly you might be charged with ^^^^f^^^mW^Pp y£%^^. 
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slaughter. Running away after the affair might justify 
such a charge." 

Ellison was silent, and changed color slightly. Then he 
replied : " If any one can prove it wasn't an accident, 
Vm willing to take the consequences." 

" Do I understand, Governor Thayer," asked the Sena- 
tor, his sharp eyes glittering, " are we to understand, that 
you, the leading executive officer of the State, intend to 
shelter a criminal? " His unpleasant smile crept up under 
his moustache. 

Thayer looked at him in a cool, thoughtful way which 
irritated him. 

" The man shot at my automobile, sir, endangering the 
life of my daughter ! I have sworn out a warrant for his 
arrest. Officer, I put the matter in your charge." For- 
dyce waved his hand towards the stout gentleman in the 
tight blue coat. 

The officer shifted his large feet, turned red, looked at 
the Senator with deference, and then addressed the Gov- 
ernor with equal deference : " What men have you on 
your place, sir ? " 

" Come outside and see," was the rejoinder, and Governor 
Thayer led the way. He gave a few instructions, and 
there soon stood lined up in the stable-yard: the coach- 
man, groom, two gardeners and a boy of sixteen — and 
William Cade, who was bristling like a dog brought to bay 
in a corner. 

" Identify him, sir? " asked the chief, looking at Elli- 
son. 

Ellison was puzzled. He had been too frightened to take 
careful note of the ringleader, and his mind pictured a 
larger man than any here — a rough-looking, bewhiskered 
man in travel-stained clothes. 

The Senator was chagrined. " Don't you recognize 
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him? " he asked sharply. " Are there any other men about 
the place? The officer will make a search ! " 

" Hinch, who keeps the Wayfarer, could identify him. 
We ought to have brought him along," said the chief. 

" Oh, hell ! " exclaimed Cade. " I reckon I'm the feller 
they're after." 

" We'll take you, my man," said Senator Fordyce, with 
a look at Thayer. 

The policeman brought forth from his pocket a pair of 
hand-cuffs. 

" Cade," said the Grovemor, " run out the machine. I'll 
be responsible for his safe-keeping, Mr. Burling." 

" What do you intend to do? " inquired the Senator, 
with a gesture of protest. 

" Go bail for this man, and employ counsel," replied the 
Governor, jumping into the motor car. " Get in, Mr. 
Burling. Now Cade, to the police-court. We'll meet you 
there, Senator Fordyce ! " 

The political rivals looked into each other's eyes. Cade 
pushed back the lever, and showed his teeth in a grin of 
triumph. 

Senator Fordyce and Howard Ellison stood looking at 
the receding au!:omobile. 

" That man jars on me," said Ellison, softly. 

The Senator's eyes sparkled, and he brought his lips 
together, but when he spoke it was in a pleasant tone. 
" Let us get into our car, Howard, and go to court, too." 

The Senator's automobile drew up before the Keenville 
police court right behind that which held the prisoner, and 
both parties entered the court-room at the same time. 

Keenville was very proud of its new court-house and jail 
combined, erected to take the place of the dingy, old build- 
ing which had gone up in flame and smoke. The new 
building was of cold, hard and unsympathetic granite, with 
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broad steps and wide open doors. The court-room was 
light and airy, the benches had not yet acquired the grimy 
polish which continual contact with the seats of the people 
would soon give to their oaken surface. The court officers 
had on brand new uniforms, and a new judge occupied the 
rostrum. He was not known to the Senator, having been 
appointed during the latter's absence abroad, but the judge 
knew who his visitors were; he bowed to them and sent an 
officer to invite them to occupy the throne of justice beside 
him, while he continued the case in hearing, with calm 
dignity. 

This was only a police court, but before the law all 
men are said to be equal — which if true would make 
it unique, as the only spot on earth between the cradle and 
the grave where all meet on an equality. This new police 
justice had, that very morning, repeated the words: " In 
this court the high and the low, the powerful and the weak, 
the rich and the poor, shall receive equal justice and be 
treated with equal courtesy.'* The present was a fine op- 
portunity to put his creed into practice, and he rose to it. 
He listened patiently to all the evidence against a certain 
Mr. Finnigan, and finally gave him the option of paying 
ten dollars or spending ten days in the adjoining jail, 
while the Senator and the Governor were kept waiting — 
not during the term of Finnigan's incarceration, but during 
the discussion relative thereto. 

Neither of them had accepted the judge's invitation to sit 
beside him, and they remained standing, awaiting the call- 
ing of the case in which they were interested. Fordyce 
watched the new judge closely; the look in his keen eyes 
might have been interpreted as saying : " I don't know 
you yet, you came to the bench while I was away, but I'll 
see what sort of material you're made of." 

^What is the charge against this man?" asked the 
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judge, as William Cade was finally put before him by the 
blue-coated officer. 

^* Assault, your Honor. He shot an automobile and then 
started in to hang him." 

" To bang whom? " 

" I mean that young chap with the fancy vest and the 
red flower in his buttonhole." 

" Is that the complainant? '* 

" Yes, your Honor," and Mr. Ellison stepped to the desk 
and began at once. 

" As I was driving along the Woodside road, just about 
dark last week Tuesday, near the Wayfarers' Inn I had 
the misfortune to run over a child. Before I could stop, 
or even think, out steps this man and puts a bullet into 
my tire, and we are ditched. Not content with this out- 
rageous attack upon property, the desperado tied a rope 
around my neck, and a howling, infuriated mob threatened 
to hang me. The threat would have been put into execu- 
tion but for the sudden arrival of Governor Thayer, who 
seemed able to exert a wonderful influence over these law- 
less people." 

His Honor looked over the top of his desk at the desper- 
ado, who was standing very much at ease, as little concerned 
as any one in the court-room. 

" Well, sir, what have you to say? " asked the judge. 

" I was standing in front of the Wayfarers' when out 
of the dark came an auto, blowing its fog horn, and travel- 
ling at the rate of forty miles an hour. It ran through a 
crowd of little children as if they were chickens, and one 
of 'em, tumbling down in the scramble, the big machine 
crunched over him, and was making off as fast as ever. 
* Hi, stop ! ' I cried. You might as well try to stop light- 
ning after it had hit you; it was speeding away like the 
devil's own wagon it was. That was too much for mj^ 
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blood, so I whips out my gun and I stopped him, that's all 
— I stopped him. I did not intent to hit him, I only 
wanted to call his attention to what he^d left in the road, 
and to do that, I had to stop him." 

" He says that you tried to hang him.'' 

" Well, I didn't hang him," said Cade, doggedly. 
Do you admit attempting it? " 

I'll say this," replied Cade. " If every man who runs 
over some one in the road and then tries to get away with- 
out turning his head, as if he didn't care a cuss for what 
he'd done, I say, if every such fellow was caught and hung 
right up, everybody would say he got what was coming to 
him. If every such coward was left hanging, for a while, 
with his purple tongue protruding out of his strangled 
throat, as an example to other such cowards, everybody 
would say he got what was coming to him. I'll say this, if 
I had really tried to hang him, he can bet his life I'd have 
done it, and if I had done it, though you strung me up for 
it, the man within you would be saying : * Cade, you done 
just right.' " 

" Well, Cade, as it is, I must hold you for trial at five 
hundred dollars bail." 

" Only five hundred dollars ! That is preposterously 
small ! " exclaimed both Ellison and the Senator. 

" That is the amount which I have fixed," said the judge. 

" Will you accept me as surety, your Honor? " asked the 
Governor. 

" Certainly, Governor Thayer," replied the judge with 
a smile. 

Thayer waited for the bond to be made out, while the 
Senator and his secretary turned to go. An officer touched 
Ellison on the shoulder. " What is it? " he asked. 

" A warrant for you, sir.'' 

" A what? " 
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" A warrant for your arrest for speedin' on the high- 
way." 

" This is a high-handed outrage ! " cried Ellison. " Who 
is the complainant? " 

" Him," grinned the officer, pointing to the smiling 
Cade. 

" Your Honor," cried Ellison, pushing to the bar, " is it 
possible that I am held on the charge of this fellow ? " 

" I held him on your charge, didn't I? " asked the judge, 
good-naturedly. " Several witnesses are ready to testify 
that you were going at the rate of forty miles an hour." 

" That is a lie ! " cried Ellison hotly. 

** Your language, sir, shows disrespect to this court." 

" Oh, well — ril plead guilty. What's the fine? " 

" Very well, since you plead guilty I will fine you twenty- 
five dollars, and sentence you to three days in jail." 

"What!" cried Ellison. "What does this mean? It 
is a conspiracy?" 

" Mr. Ellison, that remark must be withdrawn." 

" I beg pardon, your Honor, but my arrest was such an 
outrage." 

"You pleaded guilty, did you not?" asked the judge, 
sternly. 

Ellison was silent. 

" I'm tired of having you sons of wealthy men swagger- 
ing in this court with open pocket-books, and then going 
out to immediately repeat the offence. I had made up my 
mind to jail the next offender, no matter who he might be. 
It happened to be you. Twenty-five dollars, and three 
days in jail, Mr. Ellison. Officer, what is the next case? " 

Ellison turned pale, and his hand shook. The Senator 
spoke to him in a low tone. 

"May I withdraw my plea of guilty, your Honor?" 
asked Ellison, humbly. " It was made under a misappre- 
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hension. I wish to enter a plea of not guilty, employ 
counsel, and stand trial by jury." 

" ni hold you at five hundred dollars bail for trial next 
Thursday,'* said the judge. 

"Will you accept me as surety?" asked Senator For- 
dyce, suavely, although there was an unpleasant gleam in 
his eye. 

" Certainly, Senator Fordyce," replied the judge, pleas- 
antly. 

When the bail bonds had been made out and signed, the 
two prisoners and their bondsmen left the court-room and 
met on the broad flight of stone steps. Ellison was nervous 
and irritated. The Senator was quiet, but angry, while a 
look of amusement played in the Governor's eyes. 

Fordyce stepped across to the man who had once more 
opposed him. " I want you to know, Governor Thayer, 
that I consider this whole proceeding against Mr. Ellison 
an outrage," he said, speaking very firmly. 

" You will remember that I suggested that he should not 
press the charge against Cade," replied Governor Thayer. 

" He only did his duty in pressing it, and the fellow 
should have been held at five thousand dollars bail instead 
of five hundred. That judge is an ass." 

" Cade is struggling to rise above past adversity ; it will 
be a shame to send him to jail," replied Thayer, thought- 
fully. 

" There's where he belongs." 

"And Ellison, also," smiled Thayer. "The judge 
was impartial. * A Daniel come to judgment.' " 

" He's a disgrace to the bench. I don't understand how 
he got there ; perhaps you had a hand in his appointment. 
I will make it my business to see that he is removed. Your 
Daniel will lose his place if I have any influence left in 
this town." 
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** I assure you, Senator, I had nothing whatever to do 
with his appointment, but I assure you just as emphatically 
that if you do obtain his removal, as I have no ddubt you 
can, I will appoint him to a better position when the first 
vacancy occurs," replied the Grovemor, coolly. 

To this remark Fordyce merely looked his reply, but 
he looked it eloquently. Thayer met his gaze quietly. 

Then the Senator who had carried the State in his pocket 
for so many years, and the man who had recently been 
chosen as its chief executive, parted with an outward show 
of politeness. 

" Ellison," said Fordyce, " I'll never take another vaca- 
tion as long as I can sit up, and when I can't sit up, I'll 
lie down for good." 



CHAPTER VI 

A TEUCE DECLAEED 

Ruth Fordyce bad many suitors, but sbe held them all 
away by an indifference which discouraged the faint- 
hearted, and which goaded the bolder to a desperation lead- 
ing to their sudden extinction. Apparently unconscious 
of their afflictions, sbe had thus far been able to pass on se- 
renely, with unfettered fancy. 

Howard Ellison never had possessed the ghost of a 
chance in her affections, and now more than ever, was he 
repulsive to her. His business relations with the Senator 
making him a member of the household, Ruth was obliged 
to put up with his presence when she could not avoid him, 
but she treated him with such frigid politeness as would 
have completely, frozen the ardor of an ordinary man. El- 
lison's cool presumption was proof against any slight; in- 
deed, any marked token of her disfavor he received with 
inward satisfaction. He had known of so many women 
who had ended by embracing the object of their dislike; he 
so thoroughly believed in himself and in his ability to get 
what he wanted, that he waited with patience for the day 
of his triumph. 

Ruth, who had given little time to speculation on that in- 
constant and imperfect element in creation — Man — sud- 
denly found herself giving much thought, and was some- 
what alarmed to find how much thought she was giving, to 
one man in particular. In spite of herself, she kept won- 
dering what kind of a man Thayer might have been, if that 
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which her father had said of him had not been true. She 
had always had great confidence in her father's opinions, but 
in this instance she could not help asking herself whether 
there was not a possibility of his judgment being at fault. 
From this, she fell to picturing the kind of man who could 
interest her more than any other, and, strangely enough, 
this picture of her imagination took an outward shape 
somewhat similar to that of Thayer, while possessing the 
moral qualities with which she endowed her ideal. 

Shortly after the accident, Destiny, or Chance, once more 
brought Miss Fordyce and Governor Thayer together. It 
was not a strange Chance which decreed that they should 
meet again so soon, for Keenville was not the largest city 
on the globe, and since her return from Europe to her na-t 
tive town Ruth had become an important figure in its so- 
cial orbit. They met at a reception given by Mrs. \ Gre- 
gory, a versatile lady of varied interests, to whom politics 
were a pastime and social reform an indispensable tonic. 
Mrs. Ward Gregory's house, like the Fordyce and the 
Thayer mansions, stood on the hill, removed from the smoke 
of Keenville's manufactories, favored with a smiling view of 
the river, and looking down upon the city, which, in the dis- 
tance, was idealized by the haze arising from the sooty 
throats of its own furnaces. 

The Grovemor and the Senator had not yet broken 
openly before the world, so meeting in Mrs. Gregory's par- 
lors they bowed to each other, and smiled, as political ene- 
mies bow and smile when they meet on the soft carpet of 
society. 

Ruth drew herself in a little, as if she must be on guard 
against a common enemy. 

When, a few minutes later, through the sudden and pre- 
meditated action of their hostess, Thayer was brought face 
to face with her, his expression was the reverse of hostile. 
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for there was a radiant charm about her which would have 
thawed the coldest heart. 

Remembering the kindness which he had shown her, she 
could not meet him ungraciously. She held out her hand 
in a natural manner as she said : ^^ I want to thank you 
more fully than I have yet been able to. I shall not forget 
your kindness and your help of the other day, Mr. 
Thayer." 

" I was glad to help you," he replied. " You will be 
glad to know," he added, " that the child is getting on 
splendidly." 

" I know ! I have been there — I did not know that you 
had," she answered, looking pleased. Both were silent for 
a moment. Mrs. Gregory turned back to them, and took 
up the conversation in a cultivated, but rather high-pitched 
voice. 

" Oh, Governor Thayer, I understand that there is a va- 
cancy among the factory inspectors. Miss Fordyce and I 
think that a woman ought to be appointed. She wants 
Miss Willing, the daughter of the late judge. You know 
that her father left her penniless. They found that he had 
lost in speculation all of the large fortune he bad made. 
They took it right away from him. Wasn't that mean of 
them? Though some people are wicked enough to say 
that they were only taking it back. Anyway, Jane Willing 
is a fine girl, and the small salary will mean a great deal 
to her." 

" I shall be very glad to appoint Miss Willing," replied 
Thayer, promptly. 

" Oh, thank you ! " exclaimed Mrs. Gregory. " And 
they say that you are difficult to approach in regard to 
appointments, but Ruth always gets what she wants." 

" It was Mrs. Gregory's suggestion, not mine," said 
Ruth. 
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" There is Miss Willing now," continued Mrs. Gregory, 
pointing her fan in the direction of a tall girl with a dark, 
keen face. " I'll go over and tell her of her good for- 
tune," and she quitted them with her usual vivacity. 

Thayer and Miss Fordyce were left standing together 
at the further end of one of the parlors. In an adjoining 
alcove, the Keenville Hungarian Orchestra was trying 
valiantly to struggle above the sea of conversation which 
ever and anon engulfed it. 

Thayer found himself looking into a pair of deep blue 
eyes. The pulse of this calm gentleman began to beat 
more rapidly, and he felt a sharper regret than ever that 
the conflict between the Senator and himself was unavoid- 
able. 

His presence so near her made her heart leap ; she could 
not help that, but she felt that she must stifle the feeling 
of sympathy which persisted in making itself known be- 
tween them. 

" I hope that you understand that the suggestion of 
Miss Willing's appointment came from Mrs. Gregory, 
alone. I should never have dreamed of asking a favor of 
you," she said. 

" Don't you want the appointment made? " he inquired, 
quickly. 

" Yes, I do want it. I am very glad you are going to 
make it. Miss Willing is my friend." 

" I am only too happy to be able to make it. Miss Will- 
ing is competent, and I want to help her. I am sorry for 
her." 

Looking into his face, she asked, impulsively : " If any- 
one should say that in politics you permitted the end to 
justify the means, that you were — unscrupulous — what 
answer would you make? " 

" I should make none," he replied. 
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She could not flush, for her cheeks were burning, but 
she did not lower her eyes from his face as she went on : 

" My father firmly believes that you are using unfair 
means to undermine his influence." 

" Does he, Miss Fordyce? I am very sorry." 

" And you are not? " she asked. 

" Do you believe that I would employ underhand meth- 
ods?" he asked quietly. 

" I believe that he must be mistaken." 

" Thank you." 

" Oh," she exclaimed, " I wish that I knew just what it 
is that causes this antagonism between you." 

Thayer looked at her earnestly. " I could not make you 
understand," he replied. 

" That is just what he said," she flashed back with 
spirit. " Those are the very words he used when I asked 
him." 

" And did he make you understand? " asked Thayer. 

She was silent. 

He turned his head toward the music as if about to 
change the subject. 

" I know I could understand the truth if you told it to 
me," she said. 

Thayer was thoughtful for a moment, then spoke very 
deliberately. " It is impossible for me to tell you all I 
feel, but I will say this to you. My difference with the 
Senator is not a personal one ; it is greater than that." 

" Go on," she said quietly. 

" But I shall fight fairly," again he paused — " and 
whatever the result, I shall try not to bear — I will not 
bear — him any personal ill-will. You see — ^" he finished 
with a slight laugh, " I can no more brook dictation than 
he can help dictating." 

" Is that all? " she asked 
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" That IS enough," he replied. " The antagonism which 
grows out of such a situation will naturally increase." 

" If that is all," said Miss Fordyce with decision, " every- 
thing can be arranged. You are as much mistaken in him, 
as he evidently is in you. It will make me happy if I can 
set you both right." 

Thayer was silent, but his face showed his incredulity. 

" Ah," she exclaimed, quickly, " there comes in the doubt 
which is bred in politics. I see it sometimes in my father, 
and it makes me sad. It is the same doubt which has poi- 
soned his mind against you. Don't let it remain, Mr. 
Thayer ; suspicion and jealously have no place in noble na- 
tures. You and he must come to a mutual understanding." 

" It would be useless," replied Thayer. 

" What ! " she exclaimed with surprise, " do you refuse 
to meet him half way? Do you suppose that I, who have 
known him all my life, do not know him better than you do? 
He is a very determined man, and perhaps inclined to be 
dictatorial, but he is a just man, and a generous one." 
She hesitated for a moment. " Will you meet him once 
more, Mr. Thayer?" 

Thayer was looking at her intently. 

" Are you afraid to be convinced that you are mistaken 
in him? Don't you want him to find out that he is mis- 
taken in you? " she asked. 

" How do you know that he is mistaken in me? " asked 
Thayer. 

" Because I have seen you as you really are, and he has 
not. I want him to." 

" Do you think he wants to meet me again? " 

" I think be will invite you, and I beg you to accept. I 

forget your previous refusal and ask you again to come 

and receive our thanks for your kindness of the other day. 

You see I do ask a favor of you." 
6 
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There was a note of entreaty in her voice which made 
it impossible for him to refuse. 

" I will come," he answered. 

^^ Thank you," she said, smiling at him as she bade him 
good night. " I am sure that we are all destined to be 
friends." 

Opportunity always played a leading part in shaping the 
Senator's course. The next morning, as he stood on his 
veranda surveying the pleasant landscape and filling his 
lungs with pure air, Ruth joined him, and put her arm 
through his. There was the freshness of morning about 
her, and he turned readily from the view to her face. She 
looked at him with serious eyes, saying : " Father, dear, I 
have come to the conclusion that we were a little premature 
in forming our opinion in regard to Governor Thayer." 

Fordyce laughed dryly, as he replied : " I did not form 
a hasty judgment. I was only mistaken in underestimat- 
ing his animosity towards me." 

" Perhaps he misjudges you in the same way." 

" I do not misjudge him. He goes out of his way to 
affront me. Here is a case. An anarchistic fellow shoots 
at my automobile when you are in it; Chief Burling runs 
the fellow down and finds him, where? In the employ of 
Governor Thayer. I have the rascal — Cade is his name 
— arrested, and what does the Governor do.'^ " 

" Something very frightful? " inquired Ruth, raising 
her eyebrows. 

" He retaliates by having a charge of fast driving 
brought against my secretary. Ellison had to face a 
jury, and the affair cost him several hundred dollars in 
fines and counsel fees. The jury convicted him. H«id 
the trial judge been as severe as the police-court justice, 
Ellison would have gone to jail." 

" I am afraid I am so hard-hearted that the picture of 
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Mr. Howard Ellison languishing behind prison bars for a 
few days would not excite any great sympathy in me,'' re- 
plied Ruth. 

" Furthermore," continued the Senator, impressively, 
" Governor Thayer goes on this Cade's bail-bond, and em- 
ploys the best criminal lawyer in the county to defend 
him. Instead of the man's being raikoaded, as he ought 
to be, it looks like a long, hard fight. And you, Ruth, 
you may have to go to Court any number of times. What 
do you thing of that prospect? " 

" Why, what have I to do with it? " 

** You will have to be a witness." 

" But I don't want to testify." 

** You will have to, if subpcBnaed." 

" Well, I won't have to testify against Mr. Thayer — I 
mean, against this Cade." 

"What do you mean? Of course your testimony will 
be against him." 

" Couldn't I say things that would be construed in his 
favor? For instance, that I was not sure that it was he 
who fired the revolver; that he told me he was not really 
going to hang Mr. Ellison. Then I might volunteer the 
information that he went for the doctor to attend the child 
which we had run over." 

"Have you become interested in him to that extent?" 
asked the Senator, dryly. 

Ruth flushed slightly, " I am only interested in mak- 
ing peace," she replied ; " peace between two obstinate 



men." 



" So you would testify for the other side? " 

" Father ! " she exclaimed. " It would be every word 

true. Although I believe this man Cade did fire the shot, 

I cannot swear positively." 

" My dear child, it is the way one tells the truth on the 
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witness stand which counts. Your testimony, given in the 
spirit you suggest, might acquit the man." 

" I think it might." 

" And what about me, who want him convicted? " 

She threw her arms about him. " Oh, I love you." 

" And yet you would turn from me to my enemy." 

She held herself off at arm's length. " Why, father, I 
could never turn against you ! " she exclaimed, horrified at 
the thought. 

"But what are you doing? What is your motive? I 
suppose you have one." 

" I want to turn your enemy into a friend." She drew 
closer to him again. 

" Write to Governor Thayer. Say you will have the 
proceedings against Cade dismissed. Ask the Grovernor 
to call. You might invite him to dinner. You said that 
you preferred harmony. Here is your opportunity." 

" He would not come," objected the Senator. 

" Try and see." 

" I do not care to run the risk of a refusal." 

" He will come." 

" How do you know ? " 

" He told me he would." 

Fordyce looked at her closely. " I believe that he 
would come," he said. 

" Will you write the letter? " 

" I will think the matter over." 

Senator Fordyce's interests always outweighed his enmi- 
ties ; he was willing to forego his desire for the punishment 
of Cade in the furtherance of larger schemes. 

He wrote a note to the Grovernor couched in very careful 
terms, which opened the way towards that condition of 
harmony which at tiroes seemed to be the Senator's chief 
aim in life. 
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Even as he accepted the invitation, Thayer's judgment 
told him to doubt the man, but a woman had got into his 
brain, and he failed to listen to the warning; besides he 
had promised the woman that he would come. 

Nothing could have been more open than the Senator's 
greeting of him, with a cordial pressure of the hand, and 
a frank look in the face. 

The Governor dined with the Senator, sat next to Miss 
Tuckett, and was greatly pleased with her quaintness and 
candor. He saw that both of the ladies adored Fordyce, 
and it was not strange, for he could be very charming to 
women, and he treated those of his own household with the 
same deference which he paid to other women. 

A few days later the Senator went to dine at the Gov- 
ernor's house, where he admired his rich old furniture, his 
fine library and even the family portraits. 

" You didn't know that I knew your father, Mr. 
Thayer? " He spoke in his most affable voice, looking up 
at one of the pictures as he smoked his cigar. 

" No ! " replied his host with some surprise. 

" Yes, it was in the early seventies. You were in the 
cradle then, or at most in the nursery. I shall never for- 
get the impression he made upon me, with his square jaw, 
his broad shoulders, and his black eyes under their heavy 
brows. His rugged honesty was equal to his rugged phy- 
sique. Being of a younger generation I did not have any 
great intimacy with him, but I felt then, and I realize more 
than ever now, that he was a giant among men. Such men 
make a great impression upon the times in which they live. 
They are always needed. I wish there were more of them 
to-day." 

Thayer was silent for a moment and through his cigar 
smoke he could not help examining his guest. 

I am glad that I know his son. I want to know him 
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better, and I hope that he may really get to know me/' 
said Fordyce, putting his hand lightly on the Governor's 
arm. " I have had the indictment against Cade quashed.*' 

" I thank you for it," said the Governor. " I hayp taken 
a liking to the man." 

" Frankly, I think that jail would be the best and safest 
place for the fellow, but on your account I am glad to have 
the charge withdrawn. I trust that your confidence in him 
will not be misplaced." 

" I feel that there is good in him. I wish to bring it 
out. A conviction would have ruined him," said the Gov- 
ernor. 

Thus a truce was made between them, and the woman who 
had made the peace, feeling that she had been the means of 
bringing two fine natures together, was contented with her 
work. 

Thayer's interest in Ruth increased every time he saw 
her, and opportunities for their meeting multiplied, now 
that no quarrel separated the two men. The Senator was 
anxious to win Thayer's confidence, and whenever they 
met he disclosed only the winning side of his nature. 

The Senator had always held firmly to the belief that 
" every man has his price." He knew that some men could 
be bribed with money. He knew that some men could be 
purchased with ofiice. He knew that some could be bought 
with women. Not that Robert Fordyce would have used 
his daughter as such base coin. A family alliance with 
Francis Thayer offered more than material advantages ; in 
his veins ran some of the best blood of the nation. It was 
only as the Governor of the State, which this predatory 
chieftain wished to keep in his own hands, that he was a 
stumbling block. 

Thayer could not deny that he liked the Senator as he 
became acquainted with his social side, and declared in 
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answer to the voice of his better judgment that he had 
been mistaken in him; but the woman had got into his 
brain, and judgment no longer held undisputed sway. 

The appointment to the bench was finally made, and it 
was not Hardy. Thayer could not help feeling grateful 
to Fordyce for his prompt withdrawal of the charge against 
Cade, and although he still refused to entertain the claims 
of Huckster, he appointed a man whom the Senator said 
was acceptable, and accepted with the best grace he could, 
feeling that half a victory was better than defeat. He still 
subtly tried to put his finger on the reins to guide affairs, 
which according to the light of his own genius were not 
going quite right, and when the Gk>vemor became too restive 
the astute politician let go quietly. 

The world, seeing the growing intimacy between the 
two, gave Fordyce the credit for being the real ruler, and 
with this shadow he knew he must be for the present con- 
tent ; to lose the appearance of power was to lose the power 
itself forever. He believed that he could control events at 
the next election, and he vowed that unless Thayer became 
more malleable, though he might be a son-in-law, he should 
never again hold important office. Fordyce would not 
make a mistake a second time. If the doctor again ordered 
Carlsbad around election time, he would have Carlsbad 
brought to his front door. 

He assisted the course qf true love by sagacious non- 
interference ; watching the couple, at first with self-inter- 
est, and then with a feeling akin to sentiment. Thayer 
was well-bom, wealthy, and with engaging manners. For- 
dyce had nothing to lose ; his daughter's happiness was dear 
to his heart, and he felt confidence in his own ability, even- 
tually, to control any man. 

The autumn passed into winter and winter into spring. 
The Senator was in Washington looking after the great in- 
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terests confided to his care, with a diligence, which, had these 
interests been the public service, would have been patriotic. 
Affairs at his home were progressing satisfactorily, al- 
though as yet Thayer had not spoken to Ruth of love — 
except in a hundred ways which would not permit of con- 
cealment. 

Aunt Ann confided to her knitting that the man had 
come and had discovered the way. The old lady was beam- 
ing from morning to night, and the corkscrew curls were 
continually bobbing about the house, while she tried to keep 
out of the way. " Why doesn't he tell her that he is the 
man? " she argued to herself, with an impatience surprising 
in a maiden lady of her years. 

Although unequal Nature had so lavishly endowed her 
in body and in mind as to make the conquest of the 
" sterner " but " simpler " sex an easy pursuit had she 
chosen to follow it, Ruth was strangely deficient in an art 
which is held to be generically feminine. Her affection 
finally awakened, she yielded all the more readily to the 
spell, and before he realized how deeply his own heart was 
involved, Thayer had completely won hers. 

Although lacking the art of coquetry, Ruth neverthe- 
less very soon discovered the power which she had over 
him, and made use of it to draw him constantly to her side, 
and he came readily. 

One evening, in early spring, these two were seated in 
the library with a pleasant wood fire crackling briskly be- 
fore them. 

They had been riding together that afternoon ; they had 
dined together that evening with the assistance of Aunt 
Ann, who had now taken herself off to another part of the 
house, a knowing and obliging chaperon. 

Since dinner they had been reading aloud a play in 
verse, written long ago upon a theme which, forever young. 
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is for all time. It told of a woman's devotion to a man 
through adversity and in spite of some unworthiness. The 
book lay, open on the table, with the story still unfinished, 
while these two, more interested in themselves, discussed the 
others. 

When Ruth talked, Thayer could not keep his eyes 
from her face; he seemed to be following her argument 
closely, but his mind abandoned the dead issue of the past, 
for the live one of the present. 

She had on a princess gown of black velvet, the V of the 
bodice, edged with cream colored lace, left her throat ex- 
posed, and below it just a divination of the beginning of 
her rounded bosom. The fresh air of the ride had given 
her a more brilliant color than ever, and the firelight, touch- 
ing hair, cheek and neck, made her a picture of glowing 
beauty. 

" How could she love him after his betrayal of his 
friends?" asked Ruth. 

" He was false to them for her sake. He left his post 
to be with her," answered Thayer. 

" How could she trust him after that? " 

" Because she knew he loved her. He had given up 
everything for her.'' 

" If he was false to the trust placed in him by others, he 
might some day prove false to her. There would always 
remain the doubt." 

" I do not defend him ; I merely say, * she loved him,' " 
he replied. 

" If I once lost faith in a person, it would be gone for- 
ever," persisted the girl. " Nothing could restore it. My 
love for that person would be dead." 

" No matter bow much you cared for that person? " in- 
quired Thayer. 

" No matter how much I cared — But," she added 
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quickly, "my confidence is not easily shaken. I am not 
one to doubt with each change of the wind.'' 

" You once suspected my motives," he said. " Have I 
gained your confidence?" 

" As soon as I knew you I trusted you. How could any- 
one help trusting you, and believing in you," she replied, 
frankly? ^ 

He was looking into her face. The misunderstanding 
between him and her father had been so great, and the 
truce declared between them was so recent, that it seemed 
to the lover as though honesty demanded a frank word with 
the father before speaking to the daughter. But while 
his tongue was silent his eyes spoke for him; the girl 
could not fail to understand, and her eyes answered. 

When Thayer took his leave that night, he asked: 
**When will Senator Fordyce return from Washington?" 

" He telegraphed that he would be home to-morrow." 

" I will come to see you to-morrow night," he said — 
" No ! stop a moment ! I forgot. I have a dinner en- 
gagement to-morrow evening. Years back, four young 
men at college, as inseparable as the three guardsmen and 
D'Artagnan, agreed to come together once a year as long 
as the uncertainties of this life permit. So far, we have 
kept up the custom faithfully. To-morrow is the anni- 
versary ; I am the host. I should prefer to be here, — but 
you see — ^" 

" Keep faith with your friends, by all means," she re- 
plied, smiling at him. " I shall look for you when you 
can come." 

" That will be on the evening following. No other en- 
gagement shall interfere.'* 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE TEST OP THAYEE 

Four men sat down at Thayer's table at an annual re- 
union held to do honor to their Alma Mater and to pledge 
again their friendship. 

Nature had been kind to these men at the start. Fortune 
had favored them, and each, in a greater or less degree, 
had rendered a good account for the benefits received. 

There was the Reverend Doctor Henry Brainard, tall in 
stature, with mild blue eyes, and blond hair thrown back 
from a fine brow. The priest was strong within the man, 
and in the pulpit his eyes would kindle and his voice ring 
out with the clarion note of the prophet. 

William Freeborn was the editor of the Keenville Senti- 
nel. He was broad-shouldered and deep-chested, with a fist 
like a blacksmith, and a mind alert and vigorous. He 
wielded the pen as fearlessly as the good knight of old 
wielded his sword, in defense of truth and for the cause 
of justice and humanity. 

There was Charles Mason, the successful merchant. His 
figure was inclined to be portly, but his smooth, dark hair, 
his dark moustache cut close to the lip, and his vivacious 
eyes gave him the appearance of youth. 

When the board had been cleared and the coffee poured, 
the host, his gubernatorial dignity put aside, smoking a 
cigar in a jolly-good-fellow way, reminiscent of college 
days, took up the word. 

" Fellows, thirteen years have passed since we left col- 
lege, and uDon this occasion, I am, in accordance with our 
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compact, to put certain questions to each, and you will re- 
member that each is sworn upon this occasion, if upon no 
other," he interpolated with jocular emphasis, " to answer 
truthfully. I will begin with you, William Freeborn, alias 
* Big Bill ; ' have you, at the age of thirty-five, attained 
success?" 

Freeborn smoked thoughtfully for a few moments. 
" Well," he said slowly, *' I have taught school, I have 
farmed a little. I have been a merchant. I have prac- 
tised law, and at present I own and run a newspaper. I 
married early in life; the total result you are aware of: 
John, Kathleen, Bob, Mabel and Tot." And the editor 
smiled with evident satisfaction. 

" And to sum up, do you consider that you are a success- 
ful man? " 

" That depends upon what you call success. I've an in- 
come big enough to feed my family, and a family big 
enough to eat up the income. I started a newspaper which 
took its first subscription in three green pumpkins, and 
now I have money in the bank." 

" Have you anything to wish for? " 

" Oh, yes." 

" Like the rest of mankind, never satisfied," sighed his 
questioner. 

" rd like ten of 'em." 

" Freeborn, you are a lucky man, your prayers will 
doubtless all be answered. What more would you ask of 
fortune?" 

" No more than she has already, given me — a fair 
chance and a large family." 

The Governor laughed. 

" Do I hear a note of envy in that laugh? " inquired 
the editor. 
, *^ It is your turn, Mason," said Thayer. 
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" Thirty-five does not seem as old to me now as it did 
when I was in college," laughed Mr. Mason. " I am married 
and have two children, but I feel younger than I did thir- 
teen years ago. We should have set the age at fifty." 

" Still, you have led an active life for thirteen years, and 
must be qualified to answer the question: What is suc- 
cess ? Have you found it ? " 

Mason paused for a moment, held his cigar between his 
thumb and finger and flicked away the ash. " I was told 
the other day by an old and valued friend that in this 
world the measure of success is money. It does not matter 
what line one follows, whether Commerce or Art or Liter- 
ature, Politics or Farming, the supreme standard is money. 
* Of course,' said he, * different vocations demand and are 
satisfied with different amounts of pecuniary reward, but 
the final question is: does it pay? The final measure of 
success is money.' Judged by that standard I am less suc- 
cessful than many other men who are richer than I, but 
somehow I would not change with any of them." 

" Then I understand you as answering affirmatively, you 
have found success? " 

"With this qualification; there is always something to 
be desired, * Man never is, but always to be blessed.' " 

" Henry Brainard," continued the Governor, turning to 
the minister, " I have sat in your church, and with the rest 
of your audience have thrilled under the spell of your 
eloquence. Now tell us, are you satisfied? Is there such a 
thing in life as success? Have you achieved it? " 

Before answering. Dr. Brainard looked from one to the 
other of his friends ; at the Governor with his elegant figure 
and refined face; at the merchant, energetic and alert, with 
success emphasized in every line of his person, and lastly 
the kindly blue eyes rested on the rugged face of Editor 
Freeborn. There was a reminiscent tone in his voice as 
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he spoke. ** We four came together at the beginning of 
our freshman year, and we kept together during four long 
and glorious years. Do you remember how we used to 
meet in Bill Freeborn's room, and the talks we had there? 
We settled the fate of all the nations of the earth. The 
republics of the past were rebuilt ; the future and the wel- 
fare of the United States were discussed with patriotic fer- 
vor. There was Thayer, the radical, and Freeborn, the 
conservative, while Mason and I held rather to the middle 
course. Many a heated argument did you entertain us 
with. I can hear at this moment Thayer's ardent plea for 
a government * of the people, for the people, by the peo- 
ple ; ' and Freeborn's urgent claims for a high protective 
tariff — a tariff higher, by the way, than the one his 
newspaper is to-day denouncing so vigorously. I can hear 
Mason lamenting the departed glories of Greece — ^" 

" And can you hear yourself spouting Hamlet and Mac- 
beth? " asked Mason, quickly. 

" Yes, I can hear that too," laughed the Doctor. 
" Years are as nothing when measured by the memory." 

" And if you were beginning these years over again, 
would you adopt the same calling? " asked the Governor, 
looking intently at the minister. 

" Yes," was the unhesitating reply. " I have had a 
hard struggle, but I have rugged health and am blest with 
loving hearts. Yes, I think you may call me successful." 
He paused for a moment, and a far-away look came into 
his eyes. " Though there is so much to be done — so 
much." He closed with a sigh, and then 3miled at his 
friends, upon whom the world had bestowed larger 
favors, saying : " And you. Governor, who have at- 
tained greater distinction than any of us, what have you to 
say? " 

" I am the poorest of you all, for you have families,'* 
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replied the Governor with a smile. " My so-called radical- 
ism has had many hard knocks since I left college, but I am 
still as firm a believer in Democracy as ever, and in spite 
of a thousand set-backs I shall continue to hold the belief 
that: * government of the people, for the people, by the 
people shall not perish from the earth.* As to success? 
You, who know me, call me successful. The world that does 
not know me calls me successful. The voice within me 
says * not yet ; ' but the future is still before me." 

Editor Freeborn got upon his feet, saying in his deep 
voice: 

" Here's to the only bachelor among us. May he soon 
see the error of his ways!" 

The toast was drunk standing and ended with: "For 
he's a jolly good fellow." 

" I drink to each of you in turn," replied the Governor, 
" The Church, Commerce and the Press," and he touched 
glasses lightly around the table. 

" Why not form a closer alliance? " exclaimed the min- 
ister with sudden ardor. " You, Thayer, are one of the 
leading men in the State, Mason occupies an envied position 
in the world of Commerce, Freeborn's newspaper has an 
influence which extends beyond the narrow confines of the 
city and is felt throughout the land. Whatever I am, I 
will gladly give to such a union. It is an age of consolida- 
tion, and could we not exercise a greater power for good if 
we formed a league and covenanted to wage war upon the 
forces of evil, which are united. I speak earnestly, but 
with due humility, for I am aware that this means that we 
three would unite in holding up your hands, for we trust 
you. Governor Thayer." 

" I fear that we, friends though we are, could not al- 
ways hold together, though we might always wish for the 
triumph of right," said the Governor. "I have found 
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that the forces of evil present a solid front, while the forces 
of good often pull in different directions." 

" I maintain that upon a moral issue we could all agree," 
said the minister, stoutly. 

" We might agree that one thing was right and another 
wrong, while disagreeing entirely as to the method of 
bringing right out of wrong," said the Grovemor. 

" We might advance four different theories, aU of which 
would be wrong," put in Mason. 

" At least there would be one * best course,' and I be- 
lieve that we could find it, and having found it could pull 
together," said the optiriiistic minister. 

" I don't know about that," replied the manufacturer, 
" I remember when I was on the Civic League, the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee pulled towards the four 
points of the compass." 

" I was on that same Committee," said the minister. 

" And you and I disagreed radically as to the race-track 
bill," exclaimed Mason. 

" But you will have to admit that subsequent events 
have proved your position to have been taken inadvisedly," 
replied the minister, mildly. 

" Grentlemen ! " laughed the Governor, " you are illus- 
trating my point beautifully. What do you think. Free- 
bom?" 

" I was thinking that I could put you all to the test,'^ 
replied the editor so seriously that the other three men at 
the table started, and looked at him intently. 

" I have been wrestling with a problem for two days. I 
wonder whether we would all view it alike." 

" It must be a very serious one," said the minister. 

" It is of so grave a nature that I wish it did not seek 
the light of day ; but there are some things which will not 
down. During this entire evening, black care has been 
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sitting at my elbow. I feel impelled to speak, yet I wish to 
keep silent. If I do speak it will be to share this responsi- 
bility with you." 

" Go on," said the minister with intensity. 

" We will hear you," said Thayer, quietly. 

" Yes," assented Mason. 

" I was sitting in my office the other day inwardly bewail- 
ing the lack of news in this, an off-election year, when a 
man came in and gave me something which, inured to sen- 
sations as a man in my profession becomes, made me sit up. 
I found myself confronted by the problem as to whether it 
was my duty to take up the matter and follow it to the end, 
or, appalled by the probable consequences of such an ac- 
tion, close my eyes to the revelations of my informant." 

" Is the matter one which affects the public welfare? " 
asked the Governor. 

" Immeasurably." 

" Then it is your duty to take it up and follow it to the 
end." 

" No matter where it leads? " 

" No matter where." 

" No matter whom it affects? " 

" No matter whom ! " 

^^ But suppose I am not strong enough to cope with this 
matter? Suppose that in wrestling with it, I am over- 
thrown and crushed beneath it? " The editor squared his 
shoulders, and his hand went to his wiry moustache, for like 
the knight of old, William Freeborn sometimes loved a fight 
for a fight's sake. 

** If it is a question of the public welfare, it is your 
duty, not only as the editor of a large newspaper, but as a 
citizen, to take it up. It will be our duty to assist you," 
said the Governor. 

^^ I am glad to hear you speak with so much decision," 

7 
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replied Freeborn. " It will be a hard fight, and I shall 
need your support and the support of every honest man in 
the community.'' 

" Let us know how we can aid you,'* replied the Gov- 
ernor. 

" My friends," said the editor, leaning forward and 
lowering his voice, " I have reason to believe that Fordyce 
purchased his seat in the Senate. With the positive proof 
in hand I shall deem it my duty to publish the fact.'' 

There was silence for a moment, then the clergyman 
burst hotly forth : " If this is true, I will denounce him 
from the pulpit though he sits before me ! " 

The editor turned towards the Governor. " I want your 
support more than that of any other man." 

" You may be mistaken, Freeborn," replied Thayer, 
keeping his voice steady with an efi^ort. 

" I am not. My only doubt lies in the difficulty to pre- 
sent convincing proofs of his dishonesty." 

** I believe that you are mistaken," repeated the Gov- 
ernor, earnestly. " Fordyce is undoubtedly a very practi- 
cal man, and one who may not have always scrutinized too 
closely the rounds of the ladder by which he has mounted, 
but there is a vast difi^erence between taking advantage of 
one's opportunities and the charge which you have made. 
Your brain is heated with some story which a disgruntled 
politician has poured into your ear, and you would take 
away one man's reputation — another's happiness. I'll be 
no party to it ! " 

Freeborn looked at the Governor with surprise. " This 
from you, Thayer? Of course I was aware that your re- 
lations with Senator Fordyce — ^" 

"What do you know about my relations with Senator 
Fordyce?" demanded Thayer. 

"Your lack of harmony would perhaps have been the 
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better term,'* replied the editor quietly. " Your position 
is delicate. We all know that you dislike the Senator, and 
that he is jealous of your rising power. We all suspect 
that the present apparent friendship between you is but an 
armed truce. You will be accused of trying to pull him 
down in order that you may rise, but your friends know 
that you are incapable of doing anything dishonorable. 
Your defense of your political adversary is fine, but it is 
almost quixotic. It is your duty to help me bring out the 
truth, no matter what the result, and if you are benefited 
by the result, you are not to be blamed.'' 

" Benefited ! My Heavens, Freeborn ! " cried Thayer. 
" I do not seek to rise by another's fall ! " he added sadly. 

" Why not investigate this charge quietly? " suggested 
Mason. " If we find it unfounded, or if from any other 
cause we decide that it is wise to drop the case, we can al- 
ways do so.'* 

" If it is proved that Fordyce has usurped the high 
place which he now occupies, I, for one will not condone his 
crime," said the minister. " But let us not condemn him 
until we are sure that he is guilty," he added in a milder 
tone. 

" Freeborn," said Thayer, " I have known you many 
years, and I have never known you intentionally to do an 
unjust thing, and in this case I shall expect you to make 
good every word of this charge against Senator Fordyce, 
or never breathe the subject again." 

" And if I should be able to make good every word, down 
to the last letter, will you promise to give me all the assist- 
ance I require from you?" asked the editor. 

" First prove what you have asserted," replied the Gov- 
ernor. " It demands absolute proof." 

The editor looked around with the preliminary inquiry: 
"You all knew Hiram Ashby?" 
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" State Senator Ashby ? " asked Thayer. 

" State Senator and prominent citizen of Ashby. Falls, 
the town which bears his name.'* 

"He met a tragic end; did he not?" asked the min- 
ister. 

" He was killed in a railroad accident which happened 
to a special train running from the capital to his town on 
the day after the senatorial election. Ashby's affairs were 
not left in the shape that they doubtless would have been 
if he had had more time to prepare for his demise. A clerk 
in the office of his executor, a Mr. Harvey Small, made a 
discovery which troubled his conscience. He came to me 
to relieve his mind, and he disclosed the fact that a few 
days before the election. State Senator Ashby received 
seventy-five thousand dollars from United States Senator 
Fordyce, who was seeking re-election. That was the 
amount the scoundrel paid for his seat in the Senate." 

" Freeborn ! Remember you have not yet proved your 
case," said Thayer, quietly. 

The editor looked at him quickly and replied: 

** I wish to be impartial. I will try not to allow my dis- 
like for the man to color my argument. Upon the receipt 
of this information, I found that Mr. Small, in relieving 
his conscience, had placed the burden upon mine. I argued 
the matter back and forth. * There was Ashby, com- 
fortably laid away in his grave. Was I called upon to 
throw a shadow over the memory which his friends held as 
sacred? Here is Fordyce, prominent, influential, power- 
ful, enjoying the respect of his fellow-men. Am I called 
upon to throw his respectability to the dust? ' And the 
answer comes to me: * If the evil which men do lives after 
them, why should their memories escape the odium? If the 
living Fordyce is dishonest, why should he not stand before 
the world for what be is? ' I ask myself: * Is my, con- 
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science quickened by the fact that I have for many years 
been opposed to Fordyce? ' and the answer comes: * If he 
were my friend and had done this thing, I would expose 
him.' '' 

The Governor was waiting impatiently for the editor to 
finish, and then he said : " Ashby was often in need of 
funds for the conduct of his business ; what was more nat- 
ural than that he should have accepted a loan? '* 

" It was not a loan." 

" Well, say a gift.'' 

" It is significant that the gift came just before election,'* 
said Mason. 

" And proves nothing," said Thayer. 

" I will continue," said the editor. " Twenty-five thou- 
sand of this amount Hiram deposited to his personal credit, 
fifty thousand he turned over to his brother, Hubert. Now 
this Hubert Ashby, with his shiny silk hat and his fine 
clothes is ever present in our legislative halls. He earns a 
living under the ambiguous title of Legislative Agent, in 
reality he follows the ill-smelling occupation of lobbyist, 
and battens on the carrion of political corruption. To 
know what kind of a man Hubert Ashby is, it only suffices 
to say Hiram did not dare make him his executor, for fear 
he would sooner or later embezzle the estate." The editor 
paused. 

" Is not this Mr. Harvey Small a member of the Assem- 
bly from the Eighteenth District? " asked the Gover- 
nor. 

" He is, and he is also a clerk In the law office of Mr. 
Sedgwick, executor for Ashby," replied Freeborn. 

^^ Is he not a candidate for renomination ? Does not 
Senator Fordyce oppose him? " asked the Governor. 

" I believe so." 

^^ Does he not take advantage of knowledge which has 
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come into his possession, to strike back? Why. did be wait 
for more than a year before unburdening his conscience? " 
asked the Governor. 

" Men's motives, Thayer, are not always entirely single. 
It should make no difference to us what Small's motive is. 
It may be a desire for revenge. It may be a wish to raise 
the standard of political morals. It may be a complex 
motive containing some or both of these elements. Our 
own motive should be single; that of the public good. Our 
duty is to avail of this knowledge and to show Fordyce to 
the world. If public opinion upholds him, I shall have 
nothing more to say. If it condemns him, he must pay 
the penalty." 

" Small's disclosure of the entries in Ashby's books may 
show peculiar financial transactions with Senator Fordyce, 
but it is not absolute proof of dishonesty, down to the last 
letter. The imaginative mind of the writer, Freeborn, is 
prone to seize upon interesting circumstances and make de- 
ductions to suit the condition of his mind. These trans- 
actions may be perfectly legitimate business transactions. 
Indeed, taking into consideration Mr. Hiram Ashby's repu- 
tation, it is fair to presume that they are." 

" And Hubert Ashby?" 

" Was Hiram's brother. Is it not easy to assume that 
he was identified with him legitimately? " 

" Have you a man in your employ named Cade? " asked 
the editor. 

" Why yes, I have," answered Thayer, raising his eye- 
brows with surprise. 

" May we see him? " 

Thayer rang his bell. 

"Do you know anything about his antecedents?" in- 
quired the editor. 
^/' Something. He is a young man of strong character, 
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but somewhat obstinate in disposition. He has had a hard 
time. He is honest." 

" May I question this man freely? '' 

" Certainly, although I can't understand what he can 
have to do with the case.'* 

The Governor ceased speaking as Cade came in. 

He looked at the Governor as if prepared to take his 
orders whatever they might be, even if they went so far as 
to require him to pitch the three gentlemen in dress-coats 
out of the window. 

Thayer nodded at Freeborn. 

" Cade,*' began the editor, " you were once a railroad 
employee, were you not? '' 

The man maintained silence, with his eyes fastened on 
Thayer's face. 

" Answer the question. Cade," said Thayer. 

" Yes." 

" Were you a trainman on the * special * which met with 
an accident near Ashby Falls?" 

" No, sir." 

" Were you not on the train? " 

** Yes." 

" In what capacity? " 

" Engineer." 

" Tell us all about the accident." 

" You know all about it. Your paper published a full 
account, — fuUer'n I saw." 

" We want to hear your version." 

" You can tell it better'n I can." Cade's eyes were still 
fixed on the Governor's face, as if he still doubted that the 
latter wished him to talk. 

" Cade, I want you to answer this gentleman's questions 
freely." 

The special, one car and an engine, left Keenville at 
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seven. It was dark and rainy. We took the siding three 
miles from Ashby, Falls to let the westbound regular pass. 
We should have had the right of way. We were run 
into by a freight, and it wasn't my fault the freight hit 
us." 

" Were you made the scape-goat? " 

" Yes, the Company fired me." 

" I do not want you to suppose that I am trying to fas- 
ten any culpability upon you. In fact, I think that the 
truth will serve to rehabilitate you." 

" Fm saying nothing that'll get the conductor in trou- 
ble," said Cade, defiantly. " He was a friend of mine." 

" What did you do after the accident? " 

" There were ten or fifteen in the special car. I helped 
get 'em out. TTbey were all cut up some. Only one was 
killed, and one was hurt so bad he died." 

" That was Ashby, he died the next day," said the editor, 
turning to his friends. 

" And you helped get him out, Mr. Cade? " 

" He was under the car. It was on fire. I chopped him 
out and carried him up the bank." 

" What happened next? " 

" Go on. Cade," said Thayer. 

" He was hurt pretty bad, but he could whisper. ' Put 
your hand in my pocket,' he said. * Not that one, the 
inside one.' I took out a. big red pocket-book. ^ Open it 
and take out all the money.' There was a big wad of it. 
* That's yours,' he says. * All of it? ' I asked him, for I 
thought he was getting a little off. * Yes, yes,' he whis- 
pers. * There's only a hundred or so.' I slid it into my 
jeans. Why not? He gave it to me, didn't he? " 

" No one has questioned that fact. Cade. What did you 
do with the wallet? " 

Again Cade was dumb. 
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" Tell me what you did with that pocket-book. I wish 
to know," said Thayer. 

" * Throw it in the fire,' says he. * Right into the blaze,' 
and he leaned over the bank and pointed, with his eyes roll- 
ing from the pain. Then he fainted dead away. Some 
fellers came running up with a stretcher and a doctor. I 
shoved the book into my pocket and did not think any- 
thing more about it, or of him, except that he must a been 
getting dotty to want to bum it. Next day I found it in 
my coat pocket.'' 

" Did you keep it? " asked Freeborn. 

" It wasn't worth much. He gave me the money that 
was in it ; didn't he ? " 

" We are not going to punish you. Cade, for keeping it, 
or for throwing it away. We only want to know what you 
did do," said the Governor. 

" There wasn't anything else in it but some papers. I 
thought I might as well have that old pocket-book. So I 
decided I'd tear up the letters and keep the case." 

" And did you ? " asked William Freeborn, looking at 
him sternly. 

" I got into a rumpus which did not give me time- to 
think of anything else. I gave the pocket-book with some 
other things of mine to a friend to keep for me while — I 
was away." 

" And when you came out of the place where you had 
been staying, you got your things back from the friend 
who had been keeping them for you ? " said Freeborn. 

" Yes sir, I did." 

" And the other day you went to see a gentleman about 
the contents of that pocket-book ? " Freeborn went on, look- 
ing at Cade closely. 

" I got to looking over the papers, and thinking about 
them. I wanted to do what was right, and I thought they 
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ought to go to someone who would do the right thing, so 
I called around to see Ashby's executor." 

" He saw the executor's clerk, Mr. Small," explained 
Freeborn. 

" I sized up this Small. He was rather too flip. I 
didn't like the way he talked, so I says to myself, ' Small 
don't get anything from Bill Cade,' and I held onto the 
goods, meaning perhaps to show 'em to the Governor some 
time when I got a good chance, and he wasn't busy." 

" Have you the pocket-book now? " asked Thayer. 

" Yes, sir, it's among my things." 

" Bring it here, please, just as it is." 

" All right, sir, whatever you say I'll do." 

When Cade returned with the wallet, Freeborn held out 
his hand instinctively. Cade walked by him and placed 
it in the hands of the Governor. 

There was a general exclamation of surprise as Thayer 
opened it, showed an assortment of gayly colored trout 
flies. 

"What's this?" 

" I like to fish, sir, when I get the time. It's just the 
thing to put flies in. I make 'em when I've nothin' else 
to do." 

" Is there nothing else in it? " asked the editor. 

" There is," replied Thayer, taking out some papers. 

His friends gathered closer about him. 

" Thank you. Cade, that is all," continued Thayer. 

" Yes, sir." 

Thayer began looking through the papers quietly. 
" Memorandum of accounts. Bills payable and rieceivable 
for January, clipping from the Keenville Sentinel, an at- 
tack upon Fordyce and Ashby — ^" The editor smiled, — 
" A laundry bill. Here is a letter." The Governor read 
it aloud in a low but distinct tone: 
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" Dear Hiram : Here is seventy-five thousand. Twen- 
ty-five is a present to you, my dear friend, whatever the 
result. The fifty is for Hubert to expend as per our 
understanding. I can't thank you enough. R. F.'* 

Editor Freeborn breathed a sigh of relief. 

The Governor took from his desk a recent note from 
the Senator and held the two letters side by side. He 
carefully examined the handwriting of one and then the 
other, while the three men looked over his shoulder in silence. 

Thayer threw the letters to the desk. " I congratulate 
you upon your ability as a detective, Freeborn," he said 
calmly, and sat down in his chair. 

" I was on that train," said William Freeborn. " When 
I crawled out of the ruins, dazed and bleeding; brushed 
the broken glass from my clothes and bound up a cut in 
my arm, I began to realize that I was still in the land of 
the living, and found myself sitting on the bank near 
Ashby. I saw, rather than heard, what took place between 
him and this man. Cade. It was part of the dream in 
which I was still wandering. The conversation with Mr. 
Small recalled to my mind the scene which had been com- 
pletely obliterated by more exciting incidents. The more 
I thought of it in conjunction with the disclosures made 
by Small, and Cadets call upon him with indistinct refer- 
ence to some papers, the more convinced I was that Hiram 
Ashby must have had some strong motive to make him 
think to destroy this wallet in such an extreme moment." 

" Why had he not destroyed the letter earlier in the 
game ? " mused Mason. " I would have." 

" What man in good health feels that he is going to die 
suddenly?" replied Freeborn. "He may have had a 
dozen reasons for keeping the letter a little longer. Per- 
haps he wished to keep it pending a final adjustment with 
Hubert. Perhaps be was merely careless. The facts are: 
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that it was written ; Ashby did not destroy it, and we have 
it.'' There was a ring of triumph in the editor's voice. 

Thayer was sitting with his hand over his eyes; the 
other two had been following every word with rapt atten- 
tion. 

" Why do you force me into this ? " cried the Governor 
with sudden passion. 

Freeborn gave him a quick look. " Do I understand, 
Thayer, that you wish to spare Fordyce?" he demanded. 

" No, not him," groaned the Governor, nervously finger- 
ing the letter. 

" We will not spare him," cried the minister. " Such 
men as he usurp the high places in the land, and sitting 
there, as if by Divine right dare to make the laws for 
others — no, not for others, but for themselves, while we 
groan under the injustice and have no remedy. We have 
caught this fellow red-handed, and he shall answer for his 
crime! As there is a just God, be shall answer for it! " 

" Dr. Brainard," said the Governor, " does not your re- 
ligion preach mercy ? " 

" Yes, Thayer, it does, and it also demands justice. 
You asked Freeborn why he looked to you for assistance. 
Your whole life, up to this moment, your public utterances 
and your conversation in private, justify him in seeking 
your aid and in expecting to find you ready to give it. 
Let me say to you, Frank Thayer, that if because of some 
community of political interest between you and Fordyce, 
you desire to shield him; if, as has been vaguely rumored, 
you have been seeking your personal advantage through 
closer association with him, then, friends as you and I are, 
I am now against you as strongly as I am against him." 

Thayer looked at the minister. " I seek no political 
preferment. I have all the honors I care to carry at 
present," and he laughed bitterly. 
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" Then will you stand true to your own protestation of 
faith? This is the test by which you will be judged." 

" I will stand with you as I have promised. He shall 
resign from the Senate if we have the power to make him," 
replied Thayer in a dry voice. 

" I felt sure that we could rely upon you, Thayer," said 
Freeborn. " We have stood too close together all these 
years to doubt one another because of a momentary mis- 
understanding." 

" You have all misunderstood my position ; it was 
natural," said Thayer in a tone of feeling. " But you 
must not misunderstand me in the future. There are some 
recesses of the heart too sacred to be laid bare even to our 
most Ultimate. It was not desire for worldly advancement 
which made me try to see innocence in this transaction. 
What it was — I cannot tell you." 

Dr. Brainard put his hand on his arm. 

Thayer gently, disengaged himself, and put a few paces 
between them, as if he wanted to stand alone. 

" Fordyce shall resign from the Senate!" he went on 
firmly. " Only, for the sake of another, not for his, mind 
you, he shall be allowed to resign for any reason he sees 
fit to give. He shall be allowed to retire and hide his 
head wherever he desires. He shall never hold public of- 
fice again, but he shall not be publicly disgraced. Stop ! " 
he cried, as Freeborn seemed about to utter a word of dis- 
sent. " I will make no other terms with you." With a 
quick movement he took up the letter from his desk. " I 
hold the proof here. This matter is in my hands. For- 
dyce shall resign, but in this case the innocent shall not 
suffer with the guilty. Freeborn, Brainard, Mason, the 
knowledge of this would break his daughter's heart. I 
cannot do it." 

WilKam Freeborn stepped forward and took him by the 
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hand. " Frank Thayer, say no more at present ; you are 
fatigued and excited." 

" My course is perfectly clear/' replied Thayer calmly. 
" I will have an interview with Fordyce to-morrow, and " — 
he closed his lips together. " And you shall hear the re- 
sult to-morrow night." 

" But he may not agree to your terms, Thayer. Do you 
fully realize his power, and his subtlety ? " asked Freeborn. 

Thayer answered him with a look, and the words: 
" You shall hear the result to-morrow night." 

" Good night," said Freeborn, " We will all keep our 
counsel, and shall wait until we see you to-morrow night." 
* The minister lingered until Freeborn and Mason had 
left the room. 

" Thayer, I want to apologize for my overheated words 
of a few minutes ago. I can never be anything but your 
friend." He pressed his hand, wanting to say more. 

Thayer threw one arm over his shoulder and leaned upon 
him for a moment in silence. 

" I can understand what you feel," said Brainard, " and 
you have my whole sympathy, Thayer. I wish I could 
do more." 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE 60VEAN0E ASKS AN EMBAEEASSING QUESTION 

The amiable Senator Fordyce was in his library. The 
room was furnished in brown and dark green, with a shaded 
lamp on the table, and a russet leather Morris chair con- 
veniently near. On two sides of the room were even rows 
of handsomely bound books, their fresh leaves and gilt 
edges carefully protected from dust by glass doors. 

The Senator stood before a comfortable fire, enjoying 
an after dinner cigar. In one hand he held a brilliantly 
bound book on Heraldry, the pages of which he was turn- 
ing with evident lack of reverence. " Here they are," he 
thought, " with their crests and their shields and their mot- 
toes. They are all proud of their descent. What else 
have they to be proud of? I, too, am proud — of my 
ascent. I have carved my own shield. I have erected my 
own crest, and I will choose my own motto: Work and 
Opportunity." He tossed the book carelessly to the table 
just as a caller was announced. He came forward to meet 
this visitor with his impressive manner. ** Good evening. 
Governor Thayer ! You sent word that you wanted to see 
me upon a matter of importance. I am very glad that 
my engagements permitted me to see you here, and to- 
night." 

" Thank you," replied the Governor. 

There was a moment of silence, then the Senator said 
pleasantly : " If I can do anything for you, command 



me." 
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" Senator Fordjce, the matter about which I wish to 
speak to you is a delicate one. Is there anyone who could 
hear if either of us should raise his voice ? " 

The Senator answered by closing the door and saying : 

" There is no one likely to overhear us in these rooms." 

Thayer spoke in a low tone. " Can you explain to me 
why you gave State Senator Ashby seventy-five thousand 
dollars just before your election? Can you possibly ex- 
plain it? " he asked earnestly. 

The Senator was a man who was always prepared for 
surprises. His life had been spent in ambuscades and in 
repelling sudden attacks; his trained physiognomy could 
meet assault without the quiver of an eyelid, but in this in- 
stance he was prepared for so different a question, and his 
lips were framed for so entirely different a reply that he 
started sharply. Long training had taught him quick re- 
covery, even when caught completely off his guard, and he 
demanded with dignity: 

Why do you ask me such a question, Mr. Thayer?" 
A newspaper has got hold of the fact. I am here in 
your interest. Senator, to ask you to explain it." 

" What newspaper? " 

« The KeenviUe Sentinel." 

" I pay no attention to the slanders which curs bark at 
my heels. I have heard them too many times." 

" This matter is too serious to be dismissed easily. Be- 
lieve me, sir, I speak now as your friend." 

" What if \I did give Ashby seventy-five thousand, or two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand? Did I not have a 
right to do so? It was my money." 

" It is suspected that he gave an unlawful equivalent for 
it — his vote." 

" That is not so. He would have voted for me under 
any circimistances. It was a gift, freely and gladly made. 
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He was in financial difficulties. I would do the same thing 
again if he were alive to-day.'' 

Thayer was silent. 

" I dispose of my money when and how I please, Gov- 
ernor Thayer." 

" And the sum handed over to Hubert Ashby * to be ex- 
pended as per your understanding.' What was that? I 
am still trying to look at the matter with your eyes." 

" My God, Thayer, to what absurd stories have you been 
lending your ears ! " 

" My eyes, not my ears. A letter has come to light — 
a letter addressed to Hiram Ashby." 

"Well?" 

" What explanation can you give of such payments at 
such a time? Oh, I wish with all my heart that you could 
explain them." 

The Senator heard the ring of sincerity in the Gov- 
ernor's voice, and after a moment's reflection he said softly : 
" Ashby was a valued friend of mine. I gave him some 
money to help him at a time of financial stress. It chanced 
to be near the time when the Legislature met to elect a 
Senator. I could not withhold my hand and let an old 
friend go under. What he did with the money I do not 
know." 

** It is unfortunate," said the Governor significantly,. 
** that you do not know." 

The Senator was walking up and down the room un- 
easily. 

" You think that the way that he disposed of it reflects 
upon his honesty?" he asked. 

" My dear sir," cried Thayer, " the only way, we can 
hope to arrive at any result in this matter is by being per- 
fectly frank. As it stands now it reflj^qts. upon his honest j{ 

and yours." 

8 
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** You have been imposed upon, Thayer. You had bet- 
ter bring this letter to me so that I can see exactly what 
it says. I am not one who is in the habit of writing let- 
ters which can be distorted compromisingly, and if this one 
can be twisted into a reflection upon the memory of one 
who is in his grave, it is only just and fitting that it should 
be destroyed." 

" No," answered the Governor, " it cannot be de- 
stroyed." 

" Do you intend to hold it over my head as a club ? " de- 
manded the Senator. 

" No," answered Thayer. " I only want to know the 
truth." 

" Mr. Thayer, you are — ^" the Senator stopped short. 
" Governor, you and I must not get at loggerheads. You 
have it in your power to put me under deep and lasting 
obligation to you, I think that you are wise enough to 
choose your position in this matter." 

" Besides myself," replied Thayer in a quiet tone, 
" three men know of it. Do you know what they call the 
transaction? " 

'* I don't want to know," cried Fordyce. 

" Unfortunately Ashby voted for you shortly after re- 
ceiving your present," said Thayer. 

The Senator looked the Governor squarely in the face. 

" What do you and your friends demand of me? " 

" That you resign from the Senate forthwith." 

If the Gk>vernor had demanded his entire fortune the 
Senator could not have been more astounded. 

" Such a demand is beyond all reason." 

" We do not think so." 

**It is preposterous. I admit that I made Ashby a 
present of seventy-five thousand dollars. Beyond that I 
have nothing to say." 
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" I should advise you," said Thayer slowly, " to say 
something more.'' 

^^ I admit that the publication of such a statement as 
you have hinted at would be distasteful," the Senator con- 
tinued. " Otherwise do you think that I would parley 
with you. Be reasonable. Ask me something which I 
can grant, and I will be equally reasonable." 

" The least I can ask is your instant resignation. If 
you don't comply, the facts will have to come out." 

" In what a position am I placed ! " exclaimed Fordyce, 
walking up and down the room. I was generous to Ashby ; 
he is dead, and cannot explain the matter. Governor 
Thayer, reputation is everything to me, the dearest wish 
of my life is to leave an unsullied name for my family — 
for Ruth, to be proud of." 

Thayer turned away. 

" I would not talk to any other man as I have talked to 
you," cried Fordyce, wiping his forehead. " I would not 
humble myself by temporizing with any other man; but 
I have a regard for you, and your advice has weight with 
me." 

" Then resign," was the unsympathetic reply. 

The inflexibility of this repeated demand jarred upon 
the Senator. "What is your motive? What have you 
to gain by this ? " he asked, puzzled as well as disturbed. 

" I have no ulterior motive." 

** Then in Heaven's name ask me something I can 
grant." 

" I ask but one thing, your resignation. Give what rea- 
son you will, but withdraw from public life." 

" You ask everything ! " cried Fordyce. " I would 
sooner give up my fortune and my home than my career! 
I see now what you are aiming at. I cannot help admiring 
your ambition." 
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** You entirely mistake my ambition." 

" Then your attitude is incomprehensible. I have ambi- 
tion, though you may lack it. Consider the absurdity of 
my resigning when everybody knows that I am in the full 
vigor of my career. It is impossible." 

** I am not considering you, now," said Thayer. " I 
am considering only one person. I came here to try and 
save her from humiliation and suffering." 

Fordyce looked at him with amazement. ** Then why 
are you not with me instead of against me? " 

** I am with you to the extent of urging you to take the 
only step which will save your reputation." 

The Senator laughed sharply. " Thayer, I have been 
through many storms and lived. Storms to which this will 
be a summer zephyr. As for resigning from the Senate, 
you might as well ask me to go up on the roof and jump 
down on the lawn." 

Both men were silent for a moment. 

*' If Freeborn publishes this statement I shall of course 
sue him for libel," said the Senator. 

" If you put him to the proof before the court I shall 
have to furnish the proof," said the Governor. 

** Very well," was the answer. " Now that you have 
shown me your hand, I want you, and those who are behind 
you, to know that you can have all the fight you want." 

" I do not want a fight," answered Governor Thayer 
quietly. " I came here to help you, because, strange as it 
may seem, I do care for your good name." 

" You are a hypocrite," replied the Senator. " I am 
glad that I understand you at last." 

" You have failed to understand me, and you have failed 
to take advantage of the one opportunity to save your good 
name, and to hand it down to posterity to admire," said 
Thayer bitterly. 
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Senator Fordjce's face was flushed. " No one has ever 
spoken to me as you have done to-day. There are some 
things which can never be forgiven. You shall have your 
fight. You shall have it." 

The Senator had raised his voice above the usual pitch. 
He stopped suddenly and said coldly : " I believe I have 
made myself so plain that you fully understand me ; there 
is nothing more to be said." 

Thayer bowed and turned to go. As he opened the 
door, the sound of Ruth's voice was heard. 

" I cannot meet her," said Thayer turning back 
abruptly. " I must not meet her." 

Without a word Fordyce turned and conducted him 
through the library and through an adjoining room to a 
door which led to the garden. " Good day, sir," he said 
with dignity. 

Thayer merely bowed and hurried away. 

" Father," said Ruth, entering the library a few mo- 
ments later, ** you have not been quarrelling! with Mr. 
Thayer?" 

" Ob, not at all, we have only been exchanging a few lit- 
tle amenities." 

Although he was calmness itself the traces of passion on 
his face startled Ruth. 

" Ruth, you might as well know it now as later. Gov- 
ernor Thayer and a few others who follow in his lead, have 
formed a cabal against me. They want to ruin me." 

" Father ! It is impossible — Governor Thayer — ^" 

" Has dared to come here, in my house, and to charge 
me with having bought my seat in the Senate." 

" I do not understand ! " cried Ruth bewildered, coming 
up to him and clasping one of his hands in both of hers 
which had suddenly grown cold. I do not understand you, 
father!" 
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" In a word, it is this : I gave Hiram Ashby a large 
sum of money — You remember Mr. Ashby." 

** Yes, yes,*' she assented quickly, " that old gentleman 
with white side-whiskers and the kindly face, who used to 
come here so often." 

" He was an old friend of mine and a valuable one. His 
business was in a precarious condition, and I came to his 
rescue with a large sum. Governor Thayer and a libelous 
editor declare that I had a motive in giving him that 
money." 

" Why, what motive could you have except a generous 
one?" 

" By a coincidence my election occurred about that time. 
Ashby voted for me, and as he always had done for years, 
did active work in my behalf. These men — these high- 
minded, moral men, charge me with having bribed him. 
This Freeborn, who edits this high-toned, fit-for-a-Sunday- 
school paper, which cannot be bought for a dollar a line — 
Oh no ; — this paragon of an editor is going to publish the 
statement that I bought my election." 

" Oh father ! " 

" These are the facts. What do you say, Ruth? " 

" That it is infamous ! " 

" And the money I gave to Ashby? " 

** You gave it to him as a present, because he was your 
friend, and needed it." 

" But my enemies will say that I bribed poor Ashby, who 
is now in his grave and can't deny the charge." 

" They are slanderers. Oh, this is infamous. Why, I 
could tell them of a hundred similar instances of your 
generosity." 

The Senator started. 

'* There were the ten thousand dollars you gave to cousin 
Thomas to start business with. Would they call that a 
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bribe? And the money you settled upon Aunt Ann — and 
the sums given to those poor old ladies at Fairport. Could 
they do anything for you in return? Had they votes for 
sale? If you could do these things without expectation of 
reward, why could you not make a present to your old 
friend without exacting any interest?" 

" Certainly,'' echoed the Senator, virtuously, " a man 
ought to be able to do what he chooses with his own/' 

" You are generous to every one," cried Ruth, " and to 
me most of all." She threw her arms about his neck. " I 
love you ! " 

" This fine young Governor thinks that he has proof — ^" 

" He is deceived by other men," protested Ruth. " I 
don't believe Mr. Thayer could have conceived it. You 
know that you misvmderstood each other once before, and 
the mistake was cleared up. This will be." 

'* But he says that he has a letter which proves my guilt. 
I use his words." 

"What does he mean by that?" exclaimed the girl, 
horrified, drawing back and looking into her father's 
face. 

" When I made this present to friend Ashby, I may have 
sent him a letter, telling him that it was a gift. That let- 
ter has fallen into Thayer's hands." 

" If with that letter before him, a letter which states in 
black and white that this money was a present, Mr. Thayer 
thinks that you could do anything so base, so vile, as to 
buy your seat in the Senate ! — Oh, how I would like to 
punish him ! " 

The injured Senator winced under the vigor of her de- 
fense. 

" It is a conspiracy on the part of these men to ruin 
me," said he. " To do this they will stop at nothing. 
My good name, my services to the country count as noth- 
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ing. To gain their ends they would cheerfully accuse me 
of any crime." 

" I must not believe it of Mr. Thayer,'* exclaimed Ruth. 
" I will not believe it of him until I hear it from his own 
lips. He has always been sincere and truthful with me. 
He shall have an opportunity to explain." 

" The time for that is past," said the Senator. " That 
man stood here and theatened to publish this slander 
about me to the world. There can be no explanation after 
that." 

'*What are you going to do?" asked Ruth tremu- 
lously. 

The Senator smiled bitterly. " He shall have all the 
fight he wants." 

Ruth threw her arms about him. " Oh, I believe in you 
implicitly, but how can I condemn a friend unheard ! How 
can I! You once told me that in politics two men might 
be at each other's throats one day and the next they might 
be sworn brothers. In the heat of argument you may both 
have said things you did not mean — but I will never for- 
give him if he really suspects you of doing anything des- 
picable. Oh, I do not understand men. You are all so 
suspicious of one another. Even you are at times, father. 
Women are more steadfast." 

She kissed him with all the tenderness of her nature, and 
went away to her own room, tossing the argument from 
one side to the other of her mind as she tried by sheer effort 
of her will to make herself believe in Thayer as well as in 
her father. 

The Senator spent the rest of the day with his lawyer, 
a learned gentleman, who in turn called to his aid other 
learned members of his profession, much as physicians are 
summoned to a consultation in a case of serious illness. 
The case was serious and demanded careful treatment. 
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Together these eminent doctors went over it, step by step, 
and prepared a line of defense. In this they were greatly 
aided by the Senator, who had an acute mind for defense 
as well as for attack. 



CHAPTER IX 

BUTH CABBIES OFF THE AMMUNITION 

Ruth, unable to find any mental footing, with mind grow- 
ing more and more confused, and a heart throbbing with 
pain, resolved to see the Governor and beg or demand an 
explanation. She took her aunt with her, and the two 
ladies rode out in the family, carriage on a beautiful spring 
afternoon, the niece silent and thoughtful, and the old lady 
as lively as a cricket. 

When two cards were brought in to Governor Thayer, 
the servant noticed that his hand shook slightly as he took 
them from the salver. " I don't want to see them ! " he ex- 
claimed with strange excitability of temper. 

" m tell them that you are not at home, sir,'' said the 
immovable-faced servant. 

" Stop ! " said Thayer. " Tell them I will be there in 
a minute," he added, after a moment's hesitation. He had 
spent an hour trying to write a letter to Ruth, and so far 
had not succeeded. He rose and crossed the hall, but with 
the reluctance of a criminal, and stood before her, feeling 
like a criminal. 

" Miss Fordyce," he began, " I was prevented from see- 
ing you — I intended to write." 

" You know my aunt. Miss Tuckett," sHe said, trying to 
appear perfectly calm. 

" Miss Tuckett, I am charmed to see you again. You 
are looking very well, madam. It is a beautiful afternoon 
for a drive." 

122 
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" Mr. Thayer, may I see you alone for a few minutes? *' 
asked Ruth. 

"Will you step across the hall Into the library, Miss 
Fordyce.'* 

She walked across the hall. Thayer made another po- 
lite bow to the old lady, and followed. He put forth a 
chair. Ruth closed the door. 

" Oh, Mr. Thayer,'' she began, and stopped with a chok- 
ing in her throat. 

" Miss Fordyce," he said, trying to speak calmly, " Des- 
tiny, or whatever governs our lives, has stepped between 
you and me. I have been trying to write you, but I 
couldn't write." 

"What does it all mean?" she asked with great agita- 
tion. " I thought you were our friend, and suddenly you 
seem to have become an enemy. There must be some rea- 
son for this. There must be some explanation." 

" I can't explain anything to you. I can't talk to you 
about this matter. I entreat you not to ask me any ques- 
tions. It only makes my suffering greater, and I am al- 
ready unutterably miserable." 

The expression of anguish on his face was so keen, that 
in spite of her own trouble, she felt great pity for him. 

"But what of my suffering?" she replied gently. 
" You have no right to turn me off like this. You can 
talk to me and make me understand; you have made me 
understand things before. I want you to talk to me freely 
and truthfully, Mr. Thayer." 

" Oh ! you make it terribly hard for me ! What can I 
tell you? Something has happened which will separate 
you and me. Not, that in itself, it would keep me away 
from you; nothing could do that, but you." He paused. 
" What I am going to do will make you hate me." 

" What are you going to do? " she asked with alarm. 
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He did not reply and she went on disjointedly. 

" My father has told me how other men, particularly one 
man who has always wanted to injure him — a newspaper 
man, Freeborn — deceived you and caused you to form 
unworthy suspicions of father. I can forgive you — only 
— because he once misjudged you." 

He could not look at her, but he could feel that her eyes 
were fixed upon him. 

" You have a letter which you think — Oh, Mr. Thayer, 
that I should even say it — which you think indicates that 
Senator Fordyce bought his seat in the Senate. Do you 
really think this? Do you really think so vilely of — 
us?" 

" I can never think of you, Miss Fordyce, but with the 
deepest respect." 

" Let me see this letter," she said suddenly. 

" Miss Fordyce, don't go any further into this subject." 

" Let me see the letter upon which this accusation is 
based," she repeated. " I have a right to see it, and I de- 
mand it." 

He took the letter from the drawer of his desk and 
handed it to her without a word. 

Ruth read it at a glance. " And is it upon this that he 
is charged with corruption? " she asked disdainfully. 

" Yes," he answered in a low tone. 

" This letter says plainly that the money was a present. 
Surely a man may give a present of money to a friend, if 
he choose." 

" Yes," he answered, " he may, if he choose." 

" Such suspicion is unworthy of you, Mr. Thayer. 
Trample it under foot. Say you are sorry, and be for- 
given." She held out her hand towards him. 

" I want your forgiveness ; but I cannot retract any- 
thing.** 
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" Do you insist on thinking that this letter implies 
guilt? " she asked. 

" Will you not spare me? '' 

" No, I will not. I must know just what you think.*' 

" I cannot believe that that letter covers an innocent 
transaction.'' 

She looked at him for some moments without speaking. 

" I would not have believed you guilty of anything mean 
or base, if proof, ten times more convincing, had been 
put before me," she said sadly, as she turned towards the 
door. 

He saw that she trembled, and his heart went out to her. 

" I can't bear to be the cause of unhappiness to you. 
Miss Fordyce. " If I could say anything or do anything 
you asked, I would say or do it gladly. I would lay down 
my life for you," he added gently. 

She turned quickly. " I do not care for protestations. 
Fine words mean nothing to me. Tell me that you have 
wronged my father in your thought. Tell me that you 
will have nothing more to do with this caliunny; that is 
what I want to hear." 

" I would to God that I could make myself believe what 
it is my dearest wish to believe. I would give anything in 
the world to be able to think highly of him, for I respect 
and revere you." 

" I do not want either your respect or reverence, if you 
calumniate him," she cried. 

Her hand trembled as she reached out towards the door. 

" Good-bye, Miss Fordyce," he said gently, as he opened 
it for her. She went out quickly, and the door closed after 
her. " Good-bye Ruth ! Oh Ruth, Ruth ! " he cried. 

Hardly knowing where she was going Ruth crossed the 
hall to the drawing-room, dropping her veil as she went. 

" Did you have a satisfactory interview with the Gk)v- 
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ernor? " asked Aunt Ann, sympathetically. " Was it 
about the factory law or the child labor bill? You know 
I am interested in all your good works, dearie." 

" Neither, Aunt Ann. Oh I can't talk now. I can't 
get away from here too quickly." 

" Sakes alive, Ruth dear, what can have happened? 
Come with Aunt Ann. There, there, never mind! The 
carriage is at the door." 

As they went down the steps, Ruth recovered herself 
somewhat, and put out her hand to help the elder lady into 
the carriage. A paper, which she had been unconsciously 
holding, fluttered from her fingers and was whisked away 
by a gust of wind. 

" Was that your handkerchief? " asked the careful old 
lady, quickly. 

" I think not. Aunt, I have it here." 

" It would be a pity to lose one of the set that cousin 
Jane worked for you last Christmas. Are you sure you 
didn't have two handkerchiefs ? " 

" I think not." 

" Look and see if you don't miss something else. I'm 
sure I saw something blow out of your hand, Ruth, just as 
sure as that I'm sitting here." 

" I don't know," replied Ruth, with indifference. " Oh, 
please don't question me any more about anything, just 
now. Aunt Ann, dear. I'm so tired I don't care if I've lost 
a dozen handkerchiefs." 

The paper which held the reputation of the honorable 
Senator blew across the lawn, now turning somersaults mer- 
rily on the grass, now being caught and held for a moment 
by a shrub or tree while it struggled frantically to free 
itself. Now it soared over the hedge and travelled rap- 
idly end over end through the dust of the road, becoming 
more soiled at every turn. As if wearying of the highway 
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it leaped a wall, and went scudding off over the meadows, 
rejoicing to be free. 

A man, shabbily dressed, but with some pretension in the 
way of collar and cravat, was seated under a tree. He had 
evidently just dined, for near him was a dying fire of 
faggots, and strewn about the ground were a few chicken- 
bones and scraps of bread. In his hand, which was too 
small and soft for that of a workman and too white for that 
of a tramp, be held a pipe, into which he was putting what 
had once been part of a Carolina perfecto. " I still re- 
tain my taste for only the best," he mused, as he crushed the 
cigar stub in his palm and carefully picked out and threw 
away a few charred bits of the tobacco. When he had 
filled bis pipe, he leaned back against the tree trunk and 
soliloquized : " Fve been around here all winter, and noth- 
ing has come to me. There's that fellow Cade, he has a 
job, a greasy, menial job, and he's happy at it. He 
won't notice me. Damn it, and I'm a gentleman. I hate 
work; vulgar, manual work, and I can't do it anyway. 
Fm still upon my uppers, and if my opportunity doesn't 
come soon I shall have to do something desperate. The 
world owes Mr. Arthur Shotwell a living and he's going to 
have it. In the meantime he'll take a smoke and think 
matters over. Tobacco — puff — puff — is the great con- 
soler. Well, things might be worse. I have gained the 
confidence of Honest John Hinch. He lets me sleep in the 
house, and puts many a meal my way, and a * sucker ' too, 
once in a while. I have my liberty to go and come as I 
choose. This grassy bank is as soft as the sofa of any 
club. Club! Why should a rich man have his clubs and 
his liveried menials, leaving me to sit on the bare ground? 
Well, I've just dined upon a tender chicken, providently, 
if not generously, supplied by my friend the farmer. I 
always Was a friend of the farming classes; they are the 
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back-bone of the nation, and — my pipe's out! Come 
here ! " and he put his hand out for one of the glowing em- 
bers which lay just out of reach. " Come here, slave, and 
light my pipe! Ah, what have we here? " he demanded, as 
a piece of paper fluttered against his foot. " Material for 
a taper? " and he caught up the paper and began to twist 
the reputation of the honorable Senator into spiral form, 
when his eye caught sight of some writing. He spread the 
piece of paper out and read it several times thoughtfully. 

"R. F." he muttered. "What does R. F. stand for? 
Rotten Finance? It smells of it. Regular Fool? That's 
not Shotwell. Rich Friend? That sounds well. Who- 
ever my rich friend is, he might like to have this bit of 
paper. It may be an opportunity for me to turn a penny i 
Things are blowing my way after all. I'll keep my * Rich 
Friend ' safe and see if I can't discover who he is, and 
then we'll transact some business together." 

He lit his pipe with a burning stick and smoked thought' 

fully. 

As Miss Fordyce and her aunt rode by, they saw what 
appeared to be a homeless man sitting under a tree in a. 
field, cheering his solitary and mournful lot with a smoke. 

" Poor fellow," said Aunt Ann, " I wonder how he 
lives ? " But her niece was too much preoccupied to no- 
tice him. 

That night, when Ruth bade her father good night, she 
held herself closer than usual to his heart for a few mo- 
ments without speaking. 

" Good night, dear Ruth." He drew up her face and 
kissed her forehead. 

" Father," she asked suddenly, looking into his eyes, 
" why are some men so easily corrupted by the world? " 

" We are all poor, sinful creatures," he replied, half- 
laughing, as he smoothed her hair. 
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" Not all," she answered, " my ideals are not all shat- 
tered. But why does Heaven give a man a fair and plau- 
sible outside, and make him weak and changeable within? " 

Before the Senator could make a suitable answer to this 
question, if he could have answered it, Ruth drew his clasp 
tightly about her. " Oh, love me, love me ! " she cried. 

She went up to her room, restless and miserable, and 
stood by the window. It was very quiet and peaceful out 
of doors, with the stars shining with steadfast serenity. It 
was very peaceful and quiet in her own room, too, with the 
softened lights, the tasteful and beautiful furnishings and 
the hundred and one comforts and luxuries which sur- 
rounded her daily life at every turn. Her maid came and 
went silently in the performance of her evening duties, 
and everything was as usual, systematic and well-ordered. 
Down-stairs she heard her father's firm tread as he went into 
his study and closed the door. Across the hall, from her 
aunt's room, came the sound of her voice crooning an old 
song as the gentle old lady bent her gray head over some 
work with perfect peace and content in her heart. But 
Ruth, through no fault of her own, was suffering deep un- 
rest ; her heart ached dully, and she felt forlorn and alone. 
She raised the window to let in the fresh air and cool her 
throbbing head. From the road in front of the house she 
heard the horn of a passing automobile, and the still air 
brought her the sounds of talk and laughter of men's 
voices. The content and satisfaction which they seemed 
to enjoy jarred upon her mood, and she closed the window 
as quickly as she had opened it. She even closed her door 
to shut out the cheerful humming of her aunt, and utterly 
wretched, threw herself down upon a couch. 

There were three men in the motor car, and with one ac- 
cord they looked up towards the lights which came to them 

through the trees. 
9 
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** It is a pity," said Mason, ** that Thayer has allowed 
sentiment to enter into this matter." 

" Frank Thayer," remarked Freeborn, " for a man of 
sentiment and tender feeling, can be as ruthless as flint. I 
know him." 

" It is perhaps just as well that Thayer has taken the 
milder course. It grieves me when I think of that man's 
family," said Dr. Brainard. 

" I know Fordyce, too," replied Freeborn. " Only the 
most aggressive course will succeed. He will never yield 
to soft words. Before we are done, you will see Thayer 
fighting Irim tooth and nail." 

" Do you mean that the Senator will not see the wisdom 
of resigning, and thus sparing his family the disgrace of 
an exposure ? " asked the minister. 

" Wait and see," replied Freeborn, significantly. 

The four gentlemen came together in the Governor's li- 
brary, and went through the formality of shaking hands in 
silence, much as if they were attending a funeral. The 
editor of the Keenville Sentinel was the first to break the 
silence with the inquiry: 

" Thayer, did you have your interview to-day with the 
Senator? " 

" He says he will not resign ; that we can have all the 
fight we want," said Thayer, quietly. 

The editor's eye flashed. 

" He refused to listen to your off^er to spare him the hu- 
miliation of a public exposure ! " exclaimed the minister. 

" He absolutely refused to give up his office, and stated 
that he would continue to serve the people in the future 
as he has in the past." 

" I have no doubt of that," said Mason, dryly. 

** My dear Thayer," said Freeborn. " I was sure that 
your interview would be futile. I hated to have you make 
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it, for it only served to put him on his guard, but I knew 
that I could not control you. Now you must put the mat- 
ter into my bands. I have everything ready. My article 
is all prepared. We'll put a photograph of that letter 
on the front page. It will stir the whole country." 

" Freeborn " — the Governor's face was pale — ^* Free- 
bom, I've lost that letter." His three friends looked at 
him and at each other in amazement. 

" What — what do you mean? " cried the editor. 

" Just what I say. I've lost it." 

" Do you mean to tell me that you have allowed it to go 
out of your possession ? " 

" I mean that it has completely disappeared." 

" Explain, Governor Thayer," said Freeborn in a dry 
tone. 

" I can't explain. I can only say that the letter is not 
to be found." 

" Frank Thayer," said the editor, sternly, " you gave 
me your word that you would stand with me in this matter. 
I yielded one point to you, but Fordyce refused the oppor- 
tunity you gave him. Our only course is to expose him, and 
by the force of public opinion to send him to perpetual Cov- 
entry. I now call upon you to make good your word by 
putting that letter in my hands. I will accept of no sub- 
terfuge." 

Thayer flushed. " On my honor, Freeborn, I haven't 
got it." 

" Then find it ! " thundered Freeborn. " Who has taken 
it? You are keeping something from me!" 

" The last time I saw the letter I had it here, in this 
room. I thought that I returned it to that drawer. It 
is not there now." 

" Who was present when you last saw it? " 

" I can tell you nothing more." 
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" Do you mean that you can tell me nothing more, or 
that you will tell me nothing more ? " 

" I will tell you nothing more." 

" Thayer, you have played us false." 

" Freeborn, take care." 

" My God, in whom are we to trust these days ! " cried 
the editor, sitting down heavily in a chair. " I would 
have sooner doubted myself than you. I can't realize it. 
I cannot believe it. Thayer," he cried again, " if you have 
gone over to that damned scoundrel it will be body and soul. 
There is no half way for a man like you. You are lost — 
lost!" 

The Governor sat down silently. 

" But ril fight you, both," cried Freeborn. " Under- 
stand that. You will be in some rascality together, and if 
I get the opportunity I'll not spare you, Thayer. The 
fact that I once loved you will only increase my resentment 
towards you." 

The big man was breathing heavily with emotion, and 
tears stood in his eyes. 

When he had finished Thayer answered him firmly. 

" Freeborn, I pledged you my word that I would stand 
with you. I intended to let you have that letter. You do 
not know what it cost me to come to that decision, but I 
herd made up my mind to do it. I give you my word of 
honor that I have not been false to any promise I have ever 
made you. You and I have known each other many years, 
and ought to understand each other. If you doubt me, we 
part here." 

Freeborn sprang to his feet. " I'd rather die than think 
that you would play a double game with me. But you 
must tell me who was present when that paper was last seen 
by you. That, I have a right to know." 

" Unwisely, I allowed the letter to go out of my hands. 
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replied Thayer, slowly. " Miss Fordyce came here. She 
demanded to see it, and I allowed her to. She was very 
much over-wrought. I was also agitated. I thought that 
I took it back and locked it up. Evidently I did not, and 
she carried it away with her. Of course by this time it has 
been destroyed. I have no further explanation to offer. 
I have nothing more to say." 

** Oh ! why didn't I take it and have it photographed at 
once? " groaned Freeborn. Then be looked long and hard 
at his friend, and ended by putting his hand on his 
shoulder. " It is bad business, old fellow. I'm not unsym- 
pathetic. You know I'm a rough man, and sometimes a 
rude one, but I've got a warm heart. I suppose we'll have 
to drop the whole fight now." 

" No ! " said Thayer. " I'm not going to be balked in 
this way. The fight will not be dropped by me." 

" If we can't get him out of politics, we may be able at 
least to put a spoke in his wheel which will cripple his 
power for evil," said Mason. 

" How? " inquired Freeborn, moodily. 

" The next Legislature elects a Senator to succeed his 
colleague, friend and coadjutor, Martin Brand. We all 
know how uncertain the political control of this State is to- 
day. We know how popular Thayer has proved as Gov- 
ernor. We must appeal to the people of the State to elect 
a Legislature which will send him to Washington. We 
must make that the direct issue, and upon that issue I be- 
lieve we can make a winning fight. Imagine Fordyce's 
chagrin at having the support of his Brand kicked out 
from under him. See the value to the people in having a 
man like Thayer in the Senate to watch every move of For- 
dyce and men like him." 

" And in resigning he will leave Lieutenant-Governor 
Marshall in the chair, a man of integrity and back-bone. 
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Thus we kill three birds with one stone,'* said Freeborn, 
with a laugh. 

" We have not killed our birds yet," said Thayer. " Re- 
member, I have not been elected." 

" We shall kill them, if you will consent to have your 
name used. Will you do it?" asked Freeborn, earnestly. 

" Yes," replied Thayer. " If Tm elected I'll go and do 
the best I can." 



CHAPTER X 

KUTH VISITS THE OTHEK HALF 

Senator Fordyce went back to Washington leaving his 
legal watchmen patrolling the beat at home. At the first 
opening of an attack from the Keenville Sentinel they were 
to spring forward to his defense armed with a summons in 
a libel suit. 

When no explosion occurred, the Senator wondered, for 
he had never before known Freeborn to show the white 
feather. He was glad of the delay, for it gave him time 
to perfect his plans. Everyone whom his money had 
touched bad been drilled for the part he had to play. This 
one, whom it was feared might weaken, was to be taken so 
ill that no one but his family physician and a trained nurse 
could approach his bedside; another was to take a trip 
abroad for his health, while the more skilled in the art of 
testifying were to take the stand and by perjuring their 
own souls, were to exonerate their owner. But these gen- 
tlemen were not called upon to make these little sacrifices 
in the interest of the Senator's good name. Ruth had in- 
sured the silence of the editorial guns by carrying off the 
ammunition. 

The Keenville Sentinel came daily from the press, damp 
and steaming with news of world-wide and of local interest, 
but its columns contained no attack upon the honorable 
Senator. Ruth took up the paper each morning with a 
beating heart, and put it down again with a sense of relief. 
As time wore on, the idea became more fixed in her mind 
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that Governor Thayer had experienced an awakening of 
conscience, and that her words had been the cause of such 
awakening. This thought comforted her, although she 
felt that she could never forgive the wrong he had con- 
templated doing. 

Some weeks passed, and while the Senator never referred 
to the matter and seemed to have forgotten it, Ruth could 
not forget so easily. Her heart ached wearily much of 
the time, and she turned more and more to the world where 
" the other half lives," and tried to do her best to brighten 
the lives of others. 

One morning she put down the paper with a pang of 
compunction. Her eyes had lit by chance upon an item 
telling how a family named Foster were in want, and were 
to be evicted from their home for non-payment of rent. 
They were the Fosters whose little Caleb bad been run over 
by her automobile, and in whom she had ever since taken 
an interest. This interest had not been encouraged by the 
independent Mr. Foster, and for some time she had ceased 
trying to become acquainted with them. Her own recent 
troubles had banished the family from her mind, but upon 
learning that they were so near destitution, she remembered 
them with a pang. However, there was still time to aid 
them, and she ordered the automobile and was off to see 
them, glad of an opportunity for action. 

The Fosters occupied the second dwelling in a row of 
six wooden houses which seemed to derive some kind of mu- 
tual support and consolation by leaning against each 
other. This block had been christened Rose Terrace. 
Rose Terrace would have been more fragrant if the broom 
of the Keenville Street Cleaning Department had more 
frequently reached to this further edge of the town. 

Half a dozen youngsters immediately swarmed around 
the motor-car, joyous as flies, seeming to consider the fumes 
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which came from the gasoline tank as a perfume diffusing 
its sweetness for their special delectation. 

Ruth saw little Caleb among them. When she called 
him by name he coyly ran away, and she was happy to see 
that his little legs were as strong and active as ever. 

As she stood upon the creaking step of the Foster home, 
she noticed that in the six months which had passed since 
her last visit the entire row of houses seemed to have be- 
come less habitable, with here a loose board, and there a 
broken window-pane stopped up with an old garment. She 
knocked, and entered at the word " Come in.'' 

In a rocking-chair by the window sat Mrs. Foster. She 
did not rise as Ruth entered. A feeble look of surprise 
came to her face, but she did not speak. Ruth was shocked 
to see how thin she had grown. 

It was even more difficult for Ruth to begin than she 
had thought it would be, and she felt ill at ease. She 
glanced about the room, which was furnished only with an 
old sofa, a table and two or three chairs. A cracked mir- 
ror hung askew on the wall, which was still decorated by 
the highly colored chromos. A kitten was playing cheer- 
fully on the floor, and from the end of the broken down 
sofa a small black dog sprang up and barked savagely. 

" Be still. Nigger," said the woman. 

At this, he barked the louder, until she got up and came 
at him threateningly. Whereupon he retired underneath 
the sofa, from which lair he growled his objections, his eyes 
glowing in the darkness. 

" Well? " ejaculated Mrs. Foster, eyeing Ruth's gown. 
She had put on her plainest dress, but could not help feeling 
conscious of the disparity in their clothes. 

" I came to see you," she said in a low voice. ** I read 
about you in the newspaper. There was a picture ; I came 
to see if it was true." 
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" Oh, its true all right. There was a man took our pic- 
tures, and a woman, she wrote about us. She was a fine 
lady, too, but her dress want nothin' aside of your's." 

" I mean, is it true — what she wrote — that you are 
hungry — starving? " 

Ruth felt herself flush with embarrassment, for she 
was not accustomed to prying into any one's private af- 
fairs. 

" Well, we ain't had any too much to eat since the 
strike lasted so long, but I can't say we're staryin' yet. 
Tommy goes fishin', and when they bite, we eat 'em, and 
when they don't — well, we have got along somehow, but 
what we would do without Tommy I don't know." The 
woman's lips closed tightly. 

" But have you no money? " asked Ruth. " Don't think 
that I am rudely inquisitive, but I must know. I came here 
on purpose to see, and to understand." 

" The man who took our pictures gave me a dollar for 
lettin' him." 

" Is that all you have? " 

" That's all." 

"What are you going to do when that is gone? " ex- 
claimed Ruth. 

" I don't know. It wasn't so bad when the Finance 
Committee came around every week, but they gave that up. 
The funds is all et up. You can't get money when there 
ain't none. It won't go for rent, that's certain." Mrs. 
Foster closed her lips. " We've got to move out of here." 

" Where will you go ? " 

" Anywheres — outdoors. It don't make so much dif- 
ference, the roof leaks anyway." 

"But I don't understand? — Why doesn't Mr. Fos- 
ter—?" 

" Sakes alive, didn't you know that he was dead? " 
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" No ! I hadn't heard. Oh, Tm so sorry ! " cried Ruth, 
aghast. 

" He was killed in the mill.*' The woman's voice choked. 
" Fve had so much hard luck since, and sufferin', guess it's 
hardened me. I can't cry like I used to." As she said this, 
the tears wet her thin cheeks. " But what could he do if 
he was alive? " she went on. " There's been a strike these 
three months." 

Ruth was silent. She was thinking of an appropriate 
reply, but there did not appear to be any. She was re- 
lieved to hear a commotion outside, and a scuffling of small 
feet. 

" Say, you'se oughter get a horse !" cried a high-pitched 
feminine voice. 

" Get a horse, get a horse ! " piped two other shrill little 
voices. 

" You dude, you ain't worth shucks ! " 

" Dude, dude, you ain't worth shucks ! " 

There was a lull for a moment, then the door was thrown 
open and a girl with flaxen hair flying about her eyes, and 
stockings down, exposing her thin legs, ran into the room, 
followed by two smaller girls, also with flaxen hair and 
with stockings down over their shoes. 

" Say, mum, there's a dude chased us away from his 
auto. We was just a-lookin' at it. He don't own this 
street." 

" Don't you see the lady, Annie. Mind your manners. 
Didn't I tell you not to let me catch you yellin' as if you 
was a rowdy child? " 

Annie did see the lady, and stopped short to stare at her 
out of a pair of big blue eyes. Mechanically she bent over 
and drew up first one stocking and then the other, without 
taking her eyes from Ruth. 

" HuUy Gee! " she ejaculated in a whisper. 
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The two smaller girls also drew up their stockings and 
whispered in concert, " HuUy Gee ! " 

" Annie," said Miss Fordyce, taking off her automobile 
veil, " don't be afraid of me,'* and she held out her hand. 

Annie, unabashed, came forward and took it boldly, con- 
tinuing to gaze in silence. 

" How old are you, Annie? " asked Miss Fordyce. 

" Fourteen," replied Annie, promptly. 

" And do you go to school? " 

Annie was too busy examining the texture of Ruth's 
gown to heed her questions. 

" Are these your sisters? '' 

** Where's your tongue, Annie Foster? " put in the 
mother. " You had it all right outside, yelling at that 
auto man." 

" And what are your names ? " inquired Ruth of the two 
smaller girls. 

" That's Mamie and that's Liz," said Annie. " They're 
my sisters, aU right." 

" How old are you, Mamie? " 

" Fo'rteen," was the prompt reply, and then she was 
stricken dumb, while the three stood around in a semi- 
circle, and took in their visitor from different points of 
view. 

"Are you twins?" exclaimed the surprised Ruth. 
" Annie looks the older." 

As this remark was received in silence, she turned to the 
smallest with an encouraging smile. 

" And Elizabeth, are you old enough to go to school, 
too?" 

" Fo'rteen," said Elizabeth, mechanically. 

" They can't all be fourteen," exclaimed Miss Fordyce in 
helpless astonishment, appealing to the mother. 

" That's the legal age," said the woman, defiantly. 
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Ruth was puzzled. She felt that the woman was de- 
ceiving her, but she could not understand the reason. 

" Do they go to the public school, Mrs. Foster? " 

" They work in the mills — when there is work." 

" In the mills ! " cried Miss Fordyce. " Not all of 
them ? Not the little one, surely ? '* 

" They work in the mills — all three,'* was the answer. 

" It's a shame ! " cried Ruth, her cheeks hot. " There 
ought to be laws." 

" They're the legal age," repeated the thin woman nerv- 
ously, " and husband's dead, I can't help it if they are 
girls. I've been unlucky. Boys are better." 

" How many children have you ? " asked Ruth, more de- 
termined than ever to know all. 

"Annie Foster, where's your little sister Alice, and 
where's that Caleb? Didn't I tell you to mind them?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Foster. 

Annie went calmly to the door and opened it. " Here, 
you," she cried, and drew in a girl of about eight, who 
came more than relucta'ntly, dragging a cigar-box by a 
string. 

She, like the others, bad marks of the soil about her 
face and hands, but her little frock was not so ragged, 
and her stockings had been newly darned. Ruth held out 
her hands to the child, who ducked quickly and ran to her 
mother's lap. 

" I don't know where Caleb's gone, I can't watch out for 
him, no more'n a flea," said Annie, indifferently. 

"Does she — work in the mill?" faltered Miss For- 
dyce. 

" No," cried the mother, clasping the child closely, 
" She's my baby." 

Again the conversation flagged, while the visitor looked 
at the four children. The youngest child was munching a 
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piece of bread upon which had been spread some molasses, 
which had attracted to itself an outer covering of dirt. 
Nevertheless, Annie eyed each morsel hungrily as it was 
bitten off and masticated. Once, when a small piece of 
the crust fell to the floor she pounced down at it, and would 
have devoured it had not Nigger got it first. 

With a sharp pang Ruth remembered the basket she 
had put in the automobile, and left the house hurriedly. 

" Give me the basket, Carlton," she said to the chauf- 
feur, breathing quickly. 

" Shall I carry it in. Miss? '' 

" No, give it to me.*' 

" It's heavy. Miss." 

" You may remain here," and she hurried back with the 
food. 

" Ain't she a slasher? " remarked Carlton. " What 
energy and what a figure ! " 

As she ran back to the house with the heavy basket, Ruth 
reproached herself for having made them wait so long for 
food that was within reach, and she ran up the rickety 
wooden steps as if she herself were famishing. Entering 
this time without ceremony, she found Annie with the long 
automobile veil tied to her waist, mincing up and down 
the room to the wild delight of her sisters and of little 
Caleb, who had come in and was rolling on the floor, 
kicking his legs, accompanied by the sharp barks of the 
dog. 

" Now children," cried Ruth with forced gaiety, " see 
what there is in this basket." 

Annie stopped her mimicry, and her mother caught the 
veil from her with a slap. " You limb ! " 

The whole family stood in awed silence to see the fash- 
ionable lady unpack the basket. There were cold chicken 
and pies, loaves of bread and jars of preserves, and fruit 
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and cake — everything that might be found in a hamper 
prepared for a Sunday-school picnic. 

There was enough for a small army, and when she 
seemed to have reached the bottom she began to bring out 
packages of tea, coffee and sugar. Then she stepped back 
and looked with satisfaction at the table which was fairly 
loaded down with the food. " Now lets begin," she said, 
beaming, "Mrs. Foster, what will you have? Annie, do 
you like chicken? '* 

A dead silence had fallen upon the little family ; not one 
of them moved. 

"Won't you accept it?" she asked appealingly, with a 
sudden fear that somehow she had offended the sensibilities 
of the poor. " I packed it for you — as soon as I learned. 
Please don't turn away from me." 

She looked from the thin-faced Mrs. Foster to Annie, and 
then at Mamie and Elizabeth and Caleb and Alice. The 
eyes of the children were larger than ever, and they were 
breathing heavily. 

" HuUy Gee ! " cried Annie, finding her voice. Accept- 
ing that as a signal, the five descended upon the food like a 
pack of hungry little wolves. Fifteen minutes later Ruth 
was carving chicken, spreading butter on thick slices of 
bread, cutting cake and opening jars of jam. She made 
a cup of tea for Mrs. Foster, building the fire herself with 
pieces of an old box which Annie had dragged home the 
day before. The children had gotten over all awe of her, 
and were making her quite one of the family. Alice had 
daubed her gown with jam, and her appetite appeased, in- 
sisted on kissing her benefactress with sticky lips. 

When it became time for her to go, all the children had 
to be kissed, and when she came to Mrs. Foster she slipped 
a sum of money into her hand. She felt her face flush as 
she did this, for the direct giving of alms was new to her. 
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She stammered a little awkwardly, " Goodbye, Mrs. Fos- 
ter, " I want to help you. You will take this, won't you? " 

The thin, hard hand closed over the crisp bills. They 
meant rent, and more food, and life. The apathy which 
had been gradually yielding now vanished, and she gave 
an almost inarticulate cry of thanks which came from the 
heart. 

" Why did you come to us? " she asked. " Are you an 
angel? " 

" No, no," exclaimed Ruth. " Don't call me that. I'm 
only a woman — like yourself. Oh, I'm so sorry. Don't 
you understand, how sorry ? " 

The door was pushed suddenly open, and a tall girl 
entered. 

" Not a bite ! " she cried angrily, throwing down an 
alder pole to which a hook and line were attached. 

" It's Tommy ! " cried the children. " Tommy, look 
what the pretty, lady brought us. Everything to eat. 
Just Uke that time at Christmas, only more of it." Annie 
danced about the room. Mamie and Elizabeth seized upon 
her and tried to drag her to the table. " Eat, Tommy, 
eat." 

Tommy held back with her eyes fixed on Ruth. She 
was a well developed girl of twenty, with the freedom of 
the boy in her movements. Her eyes were dark, and be- 
neath the brown of her cheek was the pallor of fatigue 
and disappointment. 

"Won't you eat something. Tommy?" ventured Miss 
Fordyce with diffidence, for she felt the spirit of antago- 
nism. " You must be hungry after being out in the open 
air all day, and tired." 

" I don't want any of your food." 

" Oh, it isn't mine. We've been sharing it together. 
Come and sit down at the table, Tommy. Pm sorry you 
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haven't had better luck." Ruth came up to her and 
put her hand upon her arm gently. The girl shook it 
off. 

" I don't want any of your old food," she cried fiercely. 

The refined and sensitive girl drew back in alarm. 
" Why, I didn't mean — " 

" Oh no, you didn't mean," repeated the other girl. 
" You only wanted to come here with your baskets and 
your fine clothes. Look at that ! " she cried, giving a 
fling to her own faded calico. ** Do I wear fine clothes ? 
Do I go around in other people's houses givin' 'em charity? 
Who asked you for charity? " 

" Oh, Tommy, listen. You don't understand." 

" Don't * Tommy ' me ; my name's Miss Clara Foster." 

" Miss Foster, you wrong me. If you only under- 
stood — ^" 

" I understand enough," cried Tommy, her eyes flash- 
ing. " You stand there stroking Mamie's head, as if you 
really cared for the children of the poor. You smooth their 
hair; and when they happen to be pretty, with skin soft 
and velvety as any of yours, you call them * pretty dears,' 
and cry out : * Oh, how cute ! ' and then, you consume 'em. 
You come to see us, dressed in your fine gowns and your 
silk stockings and your lace underclothes — we know what 
they're made of, for we make them with our blood and our 
bone, and the blood of little Annie and Mamie and Eliza- 
beth and thousands and thousands like them, just as pretty, 
and soft, and tender, which you eat up every year." 

"Oh, Miss Foster! Don't! I can't bear it," cried 
Ruth. "You don't know—" 

" I do know. I know you — you and your kind. You're 

all alike. When I know one, I know 'em all. Fve seen 

you, driving about in your automobiles — in winter 

wrapped in fur to your chins, and me a-shiverin' — in sum- 
10 
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mer throwin* your dust in folk's eyes; folks just as good 
as you, and better, too.*' 

" Tommy," began Mrs. Foster. 

" Yes, better. Maggie Foster, you needn't talk. 
You've said so yourself. Though now she's stopped your 
mouth with the little food she's flung at you. It'd choke 
me." 

" She's been real kind and polite," said the thin woman, 
nervously. " I don't think you've any call to roast her 
so." 

"Haven't I?" said Tommy, bitterly. "I'll do it all 
the more now you turn against me. Haven't I worked for 
you? When my brother died, didn't I come to live with 
you to help you? Haven't I stood by you all through the 
strike, and now you take her part against me. I'll tell 
you one thing, my fine lady," she said, addressing Ruth 
with raised voice, " you can't come it so easy over me. I 
know you, and I hate you ! " 

" You are wrong to hate me," answered Ruth, with 
spirit, " very wrong and unjust. I never knew of you. 
I never heard of you until to-day, when Mrs. Foster spoke 
of you. She told me how you worked for them, and how 
kind you were, and I thought you were a boy, and I ad- 
mired your pluck and goodness. I admire you all the 
more now that I find * Tommy ' is a woman. And you 
must not hate me. You must not judge me without bear- 
ing what I have to say." 

Tommy sat down on the sofa. The vehemence of her 
passion had exhausted her, and her face grew paler. 

" I want to help you," said Ruth, earnestly. " I want 
to help others, too. I can't bear to think that anyone is 
suffering. You say you hate me. Well, perhaps you 
have a right to do so, but you don't know me. You are 
wrong there." She came and sat by Tommy's side. 
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^ Don't turn from me , Miss Foster. Be fair. Wait 
until you do know me." 

The girl did not make any reply. Her eyes were upon 
the food, and the cravings of nature were strong within 
her. 

Ruth went to the table and brought her a plate of bread 
and meat. " Eat/' she said. 

The smell of the food was too much for the hungry girl ; 
she seized the plate and ate the bread and meat ravenously. 
Ruth made some fresh tea, and brought her a cup. 
" Drink this ; it will do you good.*' 

Having yielded once. Tommy took the proffered cup and 
drank. Ruth sat down again beside her. " Put yourself 
in my place," she said quietly, " are you sure you would 
be better than I? Ask yourself that question. God 
knows that if it were within my power to end this strike 
I would do it, but I am as powerless as you. All I can do 
is to try and help you and others, who, like you, are the 
innocent sufferers. That I will do. If you had been 
bom in my, place could you have done more? Ask your- 
self that question. Tommy; with your pride you must 
have a sense of fairness. Ask yourself that question." 

" I have no more pride," cried Tommy, bursting into 
tears. " I have eaten your food. I can have no more 
pride." 

The children, who had been intensely interested in what 
they called a " scrap," had now turned their attention 
again to the table. Mrs. Foster, sitting in her rocking- 
chair, drew a sigh of relief, for she no longer feared that 
Tommy would make her return the money. Tommy sat 
leaning forward with her elbows on her knees, and her eyes 
on the floor. " My brother died only four months ago," 
she said in a low voice. " He left them with me. I was 
strong — stronger than h$r, and more determined-like, sq 
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I tgok hold. He always called me * Tommy ' because I was 
so determined, and it is well for them I was. I've tried to 
help 'em. I promised him I would — ^" 

" And you have, Tommy," put in Mrs. Foster. " Fd 
like to see any one say you hadn't. Don't you think I've 
turned against you. You're as good as any man, and bet- 
ter than most of 'em." 

The children, feeling that their friend was demanding 
sympathy and support, came up and gave testimony to 
her worth each in her own way. Tommy put them aside 
gently with her strong arm. 

" I've done my best, and if I've failed it ain't because 
I didn't try hard. And now she's come to help you, and 
I was wrong to turn on her so quick. But that's my way." 
She lookd at Ruth. " I suppose if I was you I'd think 
and act as you do." 

" And if I were you Pd feel as you do. Perhaps even 
more strongly than you do. Tommy. You'll let me call 
you * Tommy,' won't you? It seems to fit you." 

" You may, if you want to," replied the other girl. 
** What's your name? " 

" My name is Ruth Pordyce, and we shall be friends, 
now that we understand each other better." 

" No ! " replied Tommy, " We can't be friends — not 
equal friends, if that's what you mean." 

" I do mean it." 

" No ! " repeated Tommy, firmly. " You may think you 
mean it, but it don't go." She got up from the sofa and 
stood stroking Elizabeth's hair. " It can't go. Miss For- 
dyce. We could never make it go, no matter how much we 
wanted to." 

Ruth held out her hand. " Grood-bye, Tommy ! If we 
can't be real friends, at least say that you don't hate me." 

" I don't hate you," answered Tommy, gravely. 
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"Don't go, lady! It's just grand to have you here," 
said Annie. " Don't go, lady ! don't go ! " chimed Mamie 
and Elizabeth, holding to her dress. 

" I must go now, but I'll C9me back another day," she 
said, disengaging herself. " Good-bye, Mrs. Foster ! " 

"Bless you for an angel. Miss." 

As " the angel " turned towards the door, there was 
a sharp, quick knock. " Come in," said Mrs. Foster, 
monotonously, and a man came in quickly and sharply, like 
the knock. He was well-dressed, wearing a silk hat and a 
black cut-away coat. He was about thirty-five or forty, 
with a hard, shrewd face, a protruding chin and unhealthy- 
looking teeth. He was chewing the stump of a cigar, 
with his hat tilted a little towards the back of his head, 
but at the sight of a lady he stopped abruptly, took out the 
cigar and removed his hat. 

His sudden appearance had a marked, although different 
effect, on each member of the family. Tommy bristled 
aggressively. The dog flew barking to his refuge under 
the sofa. Annie's attitude was a minor note of her aunt's, 
while the younger children retreated to a further end of 
the room and viewed him with their round-eyed, scared- 
puppy look. 

Before this unwelcome visitor had a chance to speak, 
Mrs. Foster drew forth a small roll of bills, and said plain- 
tively, " I've got the money for you, Mr. Goodsell." 

Mr. Goodsell put his silk hat carefully on the table, 
reached out for the money and counted it in a business-like 
way, with his cigar between his teeth at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. Out of deference to Miss Fordyce, he took 
it out and tossed it carelessly into the comer. Mrs. Fos- 
ter watched him closely, as if fearful that she might have 
made a mistake in his favor. 

" All right," he said tersely, putting the money into a 
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long, black pocket-book, which was already thickly lined 
with bills. " A case of philanthropy, I see,*' he said, with 
a side-long smile at Miss Fordyce. 

She had been studying him all this time, endeavoring to 
maintain the cool, impartial mind so necessary to a biologist, 
but she could not entirely control the dislike with which 
he inspired her. His carefully creased trousers called at- 
tention to the fact that the legs within them were not 
straight, and, although he was of average height, these 
short, crooked legs and his long arms suggested strikingly 
his anthropoidal origin. 

" Are you the owner of this house? " she asked, in a 
cold voice. 

" The agent. Miss." He turned directly towards her 
for the first time. Although his words were respectful, 
the pruriency in his look of admiration which his gross 
nature could not conceal, caused a slight flush to come to 
her cheek. 

" For how long a time is the rent now paid? " 

" Oh, for another month," he replied, carelessly. " If 
the strike lasts it will be the same story. They'll have to 
go. I've got to dispossess the family next door to-mor- 
row ; unless they, too, have found an angel," he added with 
a laugh. 

" Are all the houses in this row occupied by the families 
of those who work in the mills? " 

"Yes, marm!" 

" Then if the strike lasts they will all be turned out? " 

" They're likely to be." The agent picked up his hat. 

" Wait ! " said Miss Fordyce, sharply. " What will you 
sell the entire block for? " 

The agent looked at her closely, his keen business in- 
stinct now covering all other feeling. 

" She looks like * ready-money/ " he thought. " Prob- 
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ably one of those heiresses who runs her own bank account. 
" Oh, I might sell, if I got the right offer ,*' he said, 
aloud. 

" Have you the power to fix the price ? *' she inquired. 
" You said that you were only the agent." 

" My principal will leave that to me, all right." 

" What is the price? " 

" You can have these houses for five thousand." 

The figure was fifty per cent, more than the market 
value of the property, but Mr. Goodsell's loyalty to 
his principal demanded that he should take advantage 
of the ignorance and inexperience of the prospective pur- 
chaser. 

« I think ni take them." 

" AU right." 

" I can't get the money for a few days. In the mean- 
time of course you won't evict anyone? " 

" You'll have to make a payment down to secure the 
bargain," replied the shrewd Goodsell. 

" Oh, I didn't know — " 

" Or I shall have to set those people out on the walk 
to-morrow. My principal is a hard old screw." 

" He can surely wait a few days for his money. I'm 
very sure I can get it," said Ruth. 

Groodsell grunted through his discolored teeth and took 
up his hat as if to indicate that he thought he had been 
wasting his time. 

" Perhaps I can raise the money by to-morrow," she said, 
as she remembered the diamond necklace, and recalled the 
fact that such things were deposited somewhere as pledges 
for loans. ' " Or," she added quickly, with another inspi- 
ration, " perhaps my father's telegram would be sufficient. 
If he says he will buy, it is as good as done. Senator 
Fordyce — " 
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GoodselPs jaw dropped. " Is Senator Fordyce your 
father? " 

" He is. You'll take his word, won't you? '' 

" I don't think he'll buy this property," said Mr. Good- 
sell, showing his uneven teeth as he smiled. 

" You don't know what he will do," answered Ruth, 
flushing with indignation. 

" That's the best I ever heard," exclaimed Goodsell, 
slapping his leg. " The Senator won't buy this property. 
Miss Fordyce, because he owns it already." 

" You must be mistaken," replied Ruth, icily. 

Goodsell looked at her with open mouth. " Why, I'm 
his agent ! " 

" My father derive part of his income from such a place 
as this ! " cried Ruth, with a sweeping look of disgust 
at the squalor of the room. " Do you dare to tell me that 
Senator Fordyce is the hard old screw who is turning poor 
people out of doors? " 

" Oh ! " laughed Goodsell, much amused, " you musn't 
lay that up against me, Miss Fordyce. That was only my 
bluff to make a good trade. He doesn't know anything 
about this Foster case, or the others; he's too busy for 
that. He leaves all the details to me." Goodsell spoke 
with genuine pride, unable to feel or to understand the 
look of contempt she gave him. " But you know that he's 
the largest owner in the Keenville Mills. He wrote me a 
letter saying: "If the striking operatives get behind in 
their rent, throw them out ! ' " 

" He never wrote you anything so hard-hearted," de- 
clared Miss Fordyce with indignation. 

" Of course he didn't use those exact words. He took 
up two pages of typewriting to say it sweetly, in his po- 
lite way, telling me what confidence he had in my ability 
and judgment and all that, and leaving everything to my 
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discretion. But I know what he means, and he knows I 
do. If I don't use the right kind of discretion, Senator 
Fordyce gets a new agent and I lose a good customer. I 
haven't been in this business since I left school for noth- 

* 99 

mg/' 

" I was sure that my father could not be aware of what 
was being done in his name. Mr. Goodsell, will you re- 
frain from making any evictions until you hear from him? 
I shall communicate with him immediately." She spoke 
with marked politeness, but something of the feeling of 
loathing which she felt for him penetrated even his thick 
skin. 

" Fll wait. Only if you are going to interfere, you 
must get explicit orders from him to me. I'm a straight 
business-man, and an independent man. Miss Fordyce. I 
can't do business through a third party." His jaw closed 
aggressively. 

" They shall be explicit. Good afternoon." She dis- 
missed him as she would a servant. 

" Good afternoon ! " he muttered, going out quickly, 
angry at the loss of time, and flushed with the uncom- 
fortable feeling that he had been worsted. Soon, however, 
the humor of the situation, as he saw it, touched him, and 
he guffawed loudly. " Old Fordyce buy his own property 
through his daughter. Ha, ha, ha! And pay fifty per 
cent, above the market. Ha, ha, ha ! " 

During the entire colloquy the Foster family had been 
silent spectators, realizing little more than that Ruth was 
trying to come between them and misery. Tommy, alone, 
understood more than the rest. She suddenly reached 
forth and took Miss Fordyce^s hand awkwardly, saying, 
with a roughness which covered her remorse : " I'll take that 
all back, what I said. You're not the same as the others 
of your class." 
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** Tommy, Pm no better and no worse than many other 
women of my class. We must all of us try to do the best 
we can, and to understand. Good-bye all!'* she ex- 
claimed, anxious to get away. 

" Oh, you will come again ! Come again ! '' wailed the 
chorus. 

" Yes, m come again soon," and Ruth walked hurriedly 
out to her automobile. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE ACTS OF HIS AGENT 

" Dearest father," wrote Ruth, " I have just made a 
discovery which will make your blood boil. In a wretched 
tenement unfit for human beings to be housed in, I found 
the Fosters living in absolute want. (You will remember 
it was their child I ran over in the auto'.) Luckily I ar- 
rived with food in time to save them from starvation. I 
had supplied their cravings for food when in walked a 
repulsive creature who said he was your agent, and who, 
in your name, was prepared to evict these poor people and 
also other families living in the scune row of houses. I 
made this man — Goodsell — promise to do nothing until 
he received positive orders from you. I can picture your 
pleasure in being able to prevent this piece of cruelty. 
Please send word to Goodsell by telegraph, as he seems 
eager to do the dirty work. 

" I have left sufficient fimds with the Fosters to supply 
their immediate needs. Your loving daughter, Ruth." 

To this she received a prompt reply by telegraph: 

" Don't go to Rose Terrace. Fear conditions not salu- 
brious. You might catch some infectious disease. Will be 
home for Saturday and Sunday." 

" Dear old Daddy, always thoughtful of my welfare," 
she mused. 

Upon, his return she gave him an additional hug. " It 
was lovely and characteristic of you to take the matter up 
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so promptly/' she said. " What did you telegraph Good- 
sell? '' 

" Ruth,'' said the Senator, looking at her with a serious 
expression on his face, " I want you to promise me that 
you won't go to such places. You might contract some 
illness." 

" Oh, no," she answered, lightly. 

" Indeed you might, and I don't know what I should do 
if anything happened to you, my dear, dear child." 

" I am as strong and well as I can be," she replied, 
gayly. " Why should I be afraid to go to Rose Terrace? 
The Posters live there summer and winter. What did you 
telegraph Goodsell?" 

" To await my return," he answered, evasively. 

" He was a horrid creature," she declared, vehemently. 
" He was actually doing this thing in your name. He im- 
plied that you knew about it, too, but I pinned him down, 
and he admitted that you left things in his bands. How 
did you ever fall into the clutches of such an agent? " 
My dear, Goodsell is a good man — ^" 
A good man," she cried ; " you should have seen the 
way he looked at me before he foimd out who I was." 

" I mean he is a good man for the work he has to do." 

" But the work he has to do is dirty work," she ex- 
claimed, " and he claims to act with your full authority ; 
that is what made me so furious." 

" Goodsell is energetic, efficient and trustworthy, and I 
naturally allow him a great deal of latitude," replied the 
Senator. 

" We are responsible for the acts of our agents are we 
not?" she asked. 

" Any legal obligation that Goodsell incurs — " 

" I mean morally," she said, quickly. " If an agent 
does a mean thing or drives a hard bargain in our name and 
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in our interest, unless we disavow it, and repair the wrong, 
we are morally responsible, are we not? " 

The Senator was silent for a moment. " My dear Ruth, 
I am sorry you allowed yourself to mix up in this matter. 
It is entirely too complex for you to understand." 

" I think I understand it as far as I have gone," she per- 
sisted. " Goodsell was about to evict the poor Fosters. 
You have arrived home in time to prevent it." 

The Senator shook his head. " I cannot interfere in 
this matter." 

" I do not understand you ! " cried Ruth. " Do you 
mean that you countenance his action, or do you mean 
he won't obey you? " 

^^ I mean that the situation demands that I keep my 
hands off. What in the world do you expect me to do? " 

She looked at him in amazement. 

" Why, I felt sure that when you learned all the facts — 
I have perhaps not made them clear, but when you saw 
them before you, you would give orders to allow the Fos- 
ters to live there. We owe them something, don't we, be- 
cause of the accident to little Caleb? " 

" Granted, they shall remain," replied Fordyce, " but 
what about the other tenants who are behind in their rent? " 

" Let them remain, too, until the strike is over. They 
paid the rent when they were receiving their wages, didn't 
they? I'm sure they will again."- 

" Is that all you would suggest, dear? " asked the Sena- 
tor, blandly, a faint smile coming up under his moustache. 

Ruth idolized her father, but the smile he sometimes wore 
irritated her more than she could explain. 

" When you see in what condition the property is, you 
will want to have it put in better shape." 

" So you counsel me to put the property in first-class 
condition, and then demand no rent? " 
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" If you were in financial difficulties you would be 
glad to have someone come to your assistance, wouldn't 
you? " 

" That would be a different matter." 

« How different? " 

" My dear child, our policy is to get rid of these people 
as tenants altogether. The sooner they are out of a home 
the sooner the strike will end." 

" I never dreamed that you would object to giving them 
a little time," she replied, sadly. " You have always been 
so generous. You gave Mr. Ashby seventy-five thousand 
dollars, and this sum is so insignificant in comparison." 

Fordyce almost flushed. He turned it off with a laugh. 
" Don't you see the absurdity of the situation? You are 
asking me to furnish the sinews of war to the enemy." 

" If you could see Mrs. Foster and the children and 
Tommy you wouldn't talk about the enemy. Your heart 
would go right out to them," replied Ruth, quietly. 

" I dare say it would," admitted the Senator. " But 
theirs is only an individual case. There is a larger princi- 
ple involved. We — that is — a number of gentlemen and 
myself, own many such blocks of houses. We must have 
our rent. This strike must end." 

" I know that the case of the Fosters is but one among 
many," replied Ruth in a low tone. " There are thou- 
sands of them, and my heart bleeds for them all. I know, 
too, that you are away from home, occupied with the 
greater affairs of the nation, and cannot know what is being 
done in your name by your agents, such as Groodsell ; but I 
have had time to look into this one matter, and I have 
found out that the operatives simply couldn't live on the 
wages they were receiving; they were forced to ask for 
higher wages. I knew how just and generous you were, 
and I resolved to put the case before you so that you could 
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influence these other gentlemen, your business partners, and 
have them make concessions, and end this state of misery. 
I thought I had only to tell you of it, and all would be 
wen.'' 

^^I am afraid, Ruth, that my business partners would 
hardly be inclined to be guided by your inexperience and 
immature judgment." 

^^ It is not my judgment alone, although I have seen 
enough with my own eyes to convince any intelligent per- 
son, but there are the reports of Miss Willing and Mr. 
Broadhead." 

" All prejudiced," declared Fordyce. 

^^ Look into the matter yourself," suggested his 
daughter. 

" I have given it all the time I can afford. Of course 
I can't attend to every petty detail. I must delegate much 
of my work to men who have been tried and found to be 
faithful and efficient." 

" Why don't your agents pay better wages, then? " asked 
Ruth. 

" Under present market conditions they can't do it and 
pay the dividends to the stockholders." 

" Then, why shouldn't the stockholders take a little 
less?" 

" My, dear, they can't." 

" But why not? " 

" You would not understand if I told you, the matter 
is very complex." 

" You always say that, and you often find that I have 
understood more than you gave me credit for," she re- 
plied. 

The Senator sighed slightly, and for a moment seemed 
to regret the money he had spent for this higher educa- 
tion. 
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" Under the terms of the consohdation the new stock 
was guaranteed five per cent.," be began. 

" I remember the consolidation," interrupted Ruth, " but 
before it took place did your stock not receive larger divi- 
dends?" 

" A higher rate, yes," said the Senator, folding his 
hands patiently over his waistcoat. " You see, when the 
mills were all consolidated times were very flush and we in- 
creased the capital stock." 

" How much? " asked Ruth in a concise way which made 
the Senator almost start. 

" We increased it three-fold," he replied, blandly, " and 
fixed the dividend at the low rate of five per cent. Before 
the strike we were barely earning the dividend, so you see 
how unreasonable, how unjust, were the demands of the 
strikers." 

" It seems to me," replied Ruth, " that this present five 
per cent, is really fifteen per cent, on the original capital, 
so that you really can be in receipt of good dividends and 
still pay fair wages," 

The Senator smiled. " You are not yet a financier, my 
dear Ruth. You see, we did increase the stock, so that is 
the condition with which we have to deal. The stock- 
holders are entitled to demand it." 

" Who are the stockholders? " 

" The Lathems, the Gadsbys, the Kingmans, the Elli- 
sons, myself and others." 

" Who are the largest and most influential stockhold- 
ers?" 

" I am one of the largest. You also are a stockholder. 
I put a block of it in your name, as a nestregg. I fear it 
will depreciate if your advice in regard to feeding and 
sheltering the strikers is carried out. Now that you 
find that you are one of us, are you just as anxious to 
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reduce the dividends? " he asked, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

" Am I really a stockholder, a large stockholder? " de- 
manded Ruth with intense interest. 

" I put a fair-sized block in your name.'' 

" Then if you and I are content with less dividends, the 
mills can still pay full dividends to those who insist on it, 
and pay better wages to the workers," she said with ardor. 
" I am glad it can be so easily arranged.'' 

The Senator stroked his moustache. " I am glad that I 
am not your business partner, Ruth. I should go to the 
poorhouse if I followed the ethical standards which you set 
up.'* 

" Do our standards of ethics differ? " she asked in sur- 
prise. 

" They do not agree entirely when it comes to a matter 
of business," replied the Senator, still laughing lightly. 

" But can't you — won't you agree to this reduction in 
dividends, father? " she persisted. 

" Certainly not. The suggestion is — feminine to the 
extreme." 

Ruth was silent for a moment. " I presume it is," she 
murmured. Then she asked him quickly. " Does this 
stock really stand in my name on the books of the com- 
pany ? " 

" It really does. I gave it to you." 

" Then I will send an order to a broker to sell it — all, 
whatever the amount." 

" I wouldn't do that, my dear. You would only be sac- 
rificing it by selling now, during the strike. Wait." 

" I can't wait. I want the money now." 

" You need not sell your stock to get money. The par 

value is fifty thousand dollars. How much money do you 

want? " 
11 
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" Fifty thousand dollars, please." 

" What ! " cried the Senator. 

" I want fifty thousand dollars, I want to contribute it 
to the strike fund.'' 

The Senator laughed loudly. 

" Ruth, how you do love to joke with your poor 
father.'' 

^^ I am intensely in earnest. If you and the Lathems 
and the Gadsbys won't take any less, I will. I will join 
with the workers against you. We shall win the strike." 

Fordyce looked at his daughter, speechless. Her eyes 
flashed at him with excitement. Before he could recover 
from his amazement she had flown to his side, and with 
her arms around his neck was caressing him. ''Dear 
daddy, you know that this is a very small matter to you. 
You have so many, many other interests. It is a very large 
matter to the Fosters and many others — and to me. 
Won't you take some of your valuable time and see what 
can be done to make the burden a little lighter for them 
— and for me? " 

"How lighter for you, Ruth dear?" he asked, much 
puzzled. " How can you feel it? You are not obliged to 
part with any money." 

" I feel it here," she replied, putting her hand on her 
heart, " and it weighs very heavily." 

He was silent. 

" You know what you say and do has great weight with 
others," she went on. " The Lathems and the Gadsbys will 
be inclined to follow your lead," she continued in a soft 
voice, stroking his cheek and unconsciously stroking his 
vanity. 

" Yes," he replied quickly, " but not so readily if I try 
to touch their pocket-books." 

" But you have so much power and influence." 
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" For your sake I will see what can be done," he replied, 
** but you must not interfere in such matters again." 

" Not for my sake," she exclaimed, " but for your own. 
Do it for your own." 

Senator Fordyce was a strong man. Upon his shoulders 
rested the weight of mighty interests; in his fertile brain 
grew many schemes for the fostering and perpetuation of 
these interests. He had the faculty of bending men to his 
will while permitting them to think that they were having 
their own way. He cut out the pattern to be followed: 
while others talked, he remained close-mouthed and observ- 
ant. It was always: "What does the Senator think?" 
" What will the Senator do? " " I agree with Fordyce." 
And the garment was generally finished very much in ac- 
cordance with his first model. 

So in the matter of the Mills, it was his mind which had 
conceived the consolidation, his lips which had whispered 
the magical : " three shares for one," and his hand which 
had quietly guided the affairs of the new Company through 
prosperous years. When the lean year came with that un- 
expectedness and relentlessness with which the lean year al- 
ways does come, it was Senator Fordyce's strong policy 
of dealing with the strikers which prevailed. 

But even this man of adamant and steel had his vulner- 
able spot. It was not in his heel, for under it he had 
crushed not only those weaker than himself, but many a 
powerful and resourceful opponent. It was not in his 
head, for that lofty temple had received many a heavy 
crack and stood the firmer. This vulnerable point was not 
his conscience, for that uncomfortable little voice was 
slumbering peacefully in the primary stage of its develop- 
ment. It may seem strange to learn that this weakness 
was in his heart, a heart which so often had remained serene 
and unmoved in the presence of injustice and inhumanitjf. 
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Yet it IS true that this strangely complex organ contained 
a spot tender with love for his daughter. The father 
thought that nothing was too good for his daughter, but 
when it came to a reversal of his business policy, he paused. 

In a moment of weakness he had made her a promise, 
and Senator Fordyce always kept his promises. He called 
a meeting of the directors. The Lathems, the Gadsbys, 
and others came and discussed the situation. Fordyce per- 
mitted them to pass a resolution to surrender no point of 
vantage which they had gained over the strikers. But as 
he desired above all things to possess his daughter's good 
opinion, he stood for some time in opposition to them, 
yielding final assent to the undoubted wisdom of their 
united judgment and superior numbers. 

Ruth learned of the result with surprise. It was with 
difficulty that she kept back the tears of vexation and sor- 
row, but her grief was lessened by the thought that her 
father was on her side. 

In his over-mastering passion for his daughter's happi- 
ness, !Fordyce allowed the Fosters to remain as tenants in 
the home which they had occupied for years, Goodsell was 
instructed to repair the roof and not to press them for the 
rent, and Ruth was given money, which went, how, the 
Senator did not inquire, but he winced at the thought that 
it might find its way into the funds of the strikers' Finance 
Committee. He consoled himself with the thought that in 
the natural course of events Ruth would tire of her fad as 
to " how the other half live " and he thought it wise to 
wait and not to feed the fad by opposing it. 

Important bills kept the Senate in session well into the 
summer, and the necessity to defeat these bills, or to render 
them innocuous, held the Senator constantly at his post. 
He slaved hard at the task, for they were exigent Mas- 
ters who cracked their whips over him, and they did not 
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spare their servant in the satisfaction of their inordinate 
hunger. The Senator, who at his post was untiring and 
faithful, thought longingly of home and of Ruth, whose 
companionship he could at best hope to keep but a very 
little time longer during this life. He held before him- 
self, somewhat as the fragrant and ever-receding bundle 
of hay is placed before the over-laden ass, the never-to-be 
fulfilled promise of a long vacation, with Ruth as a con- 
stant companion. 



CHAPTER XII 

HANDSOME TOMMY FOSTER 

The more Tommy Foster saw of Ruth the less bitter 
became her feeling of class antagonism. It is difficult to 
draw a line and hate all on the other side of it when this 
line of cleavage separates one from one's friend, and Tommy, 
knew that Ruth was her friend. It was not so much what 
she had done for her, as her sympathy and interest which 
had won the warm-blooded, dark-eyed girl's affection. 
Through Ruth's efforts she now had employment in one of 
Keenville's stores and the family was no longer in want. 
Perhaps the fact that she now wore better gowns helped 
to soften Tommy's attitude toward the world ; perhaps the 
little money which she now carried in her purse made her 
less bitter. 

With sturdy, self-respect she went each month to Agent 
Goodsell's office and paid the rent. It happened that the 
first few times she went there, Goodsell's bookkeeper, a 
young woman with a sallow face and a thin nose, took the 
money and made out the receipt in a quick business-like 
way. Miss Foster went out with a light step, her proud 
heart glad in the thought that she was not beholden to 
Fordyce, although she was willing to owe a debt of grati- 
tude to his daughter, and anxious to pay it, too. 

One evening Tommy Foster left the store which stood 
in the arcade under the new Grand Hotel, and walked rap- 
idly up the street towards Goodsell's office. Many were 
the glances of admiration, some merely of good-natured 
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approval, some bolder, which followed the well-moulded 
figure of the girl with the dark eyes, who hurried along 
intent only on discharging her debt and getting home to 
supper. Tommy was of that striking type of beauty 
which cannot disguise itself even in cheap clothing. To- 
day she had put on, with a feeling of natural feminine 
satisfaction, a neat, new skirt and a fresh shirt waist; the 
result of many hours of evening work by her own deft 
fingers. 

Goodsell was alone in his office as she entered ; the thin- 
nosed, business-like young woman having gone home, and 
the proprietor, a stump of a cigar between his teeth, was 
running over the pages in a ledger. 

" Fve come to pay the rent for our house in Rose Ter- 
race," said Tommy, and then she stopped, confused. 

" We're always ready to take in money at this shebang,'' 
answered Goodsell without looking up, his stumpy finger 
running up the column. 

The amount of money which she carried was small, but 
it meant many hours of hard work and careful saving. 
In fear of pickpockets, the girl had concealed the small 
roll of bills about her person in such a way that it would 
have been difficult for thieves to break in and steal without 
the immediate knowledge of the owner. Tommy hesitated 
only for an instant, and then turning to the obscurity of 
a comer she quickly took the money from its place of 
safety. When she faced about with the bills in her hand 
she was unpleasantly conscious of Goodsell's eyes. A 
flush came to her cheek, and she held the money out to him. 
" It's twelve dollars, Mr, Goodsell." 

" Say, but you're a fine lady these days," he said, look- 
ing at her in a way which made her feel like shrinking from 
him, more with dislike than through fear, for the girl was 
strong and self-reliant. 
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" Please give me a receipt, Mr. Goodsell," she said in an 
inflexible tone of voice. 

" It's a shame to take money, from such a good-looking 
girl," be replied. " Tommy, how are you getting on, any- 
way? Come inside and sit down, and tell me how every- 
thing is going." He leaned forward and snapped back 
the catch of the gate in the railing which fenced off his 
desk and the safe from the rest of the office. 

" Mr. Goodsell, are you going to take this money and 
give me a receipt, or am I to send it to the owner of the 
house? " she demanded so peremptorily that he started. 

" My, but you're a high-flown lady," he laughed, tak- 
ing the bills and dropping them into a little till in the 
safe. 

" Here's your receipt, Miss Foster," he said a moment 
later. As she took it he drew her quickly towards him, and 
holding her tightly in his long, wiry arms, in spite of her 
struggles, kissed her twice upon the lips. " And there is 
my receipt ! " He laughed and drew back as she struck at 
him with the fierceness of a savage. 

She stood looking at him, her eyes flashing with shame 
and anger. She did not cry out for aid ; there was no hero 
to rush in and avenge this insult to beauty ; the few passers- 
by had seen nothing, and had they now looked in through 
the plate glass window they would only have seen a man and 
woman facing each other, apparently in earnest conversa- 
tion. 

"You needn't get so mad. You wouldn't blame me, 
either, if you only knew how stunning you looked in that 
new shirt-waist. Here, I'll give you the rent money back. 
It was worth it, Tommy, my dear." 

She reached out swiftly, and seizing a heavy ruler which 
lay upon his clerk's desk, she threw it at him with all the 
force of her passion. It struck him on the forehead and 
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cut a jagged wound over his eye. " That's your receipt, 
Goodsell," she said, and walked out of his office, her bosom 
heaving under its poor finery. 

When he had recovered from the shock and the sur- 
prise, had washed the wound and covered it with court 
plaster, Goodsell seemed strangely pleased with the adven- 
ture. 

" You owe me something for that, handsome Tommy 
Foster,'* he muttered, " and I always collect my bills as 
well as pay my debts." 

Tommy Foster told no one of the encounter. She had 
always protected herself, and felt that she could do so in 
the future. She removed from Rose Terrace — ^^ to be 
nearer the store," she told Miss Fordyce, and was not 
obliged to go again to GoodselPs office. 

A week later, the real estate agent was walking down 
the street keenly alert to the business of the day. He had 
an air of swaggering and protruding his chest which had 
caused his intimates to dub him, " Chesty " Goodsell. Sud- 
denly his small eyes spying Miss Foster, he lifted his hat 
with what was to his mind the acme of gallantry. She 
tried to ignore him, but he stood directly before her. 

" Where are you living now^ Miss Foster? " 
That's my business." 
Why did you move away from Rose Terrace? " 

" So as to avoid coming near such as you." 

" Then you are afraid of me? " 

She answered him with a look and a toss of her head. 
" I despise you, Mr. " Chesty " Goodsell." 

She was instantly sorry that in her contempt she had 
allowed herself to take any liberty with his name, for he 
moved closer, his eyes glistening. 

" Let me pass, please," she said firmly, and pushed by 
him. His yellow teeth tightened upon his cigar. 
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" I always collect my bills, handsome Tommy Foster,'' he 
muttered. 

Goodsell was a man of method as well as persistence. He 
made himself acquainted with the routine of Tommy Fos- 
ter's life ; knew when she went and came, to and from busi- 
ness ; and learned the addresses of those friends whom she 
most frequently visited. 

" Chesty " Goodsell's business brought him in contact 
with many men of high and low degree, and among his 
acquaintances he numbered one John Hinch, familiarly 
known as Eat 'Em Up Jack. This nick-name had clung 
to the man ever since a certain gastronomical performance 
when he had, on a wager, devoured countless numbers of 
boiled crabs, but the soubriquet was synonymous with his vo- 
cation, for he lived by consuming others. Such was the po- 
tency of the drink which he sold as " good liquor," that he 
stood ready at any time to contract to make any man dead 
drunk for fifty cents, whatever his capacity or thirst. This 
offer carried with it the privilege of sleeping off the debauch 
in the straw of the stable, for Eat 'Em Up Jack was a lib- 
eral man. His road-house was known to every sport in 
Keenville, and it was also known that vice driven out of the 
city took refuge there, and the red-faced ruffian thrived 
until he earned the enmity of Senator Fordyce and lost his 
license. Although anyone who was known, or who could be 
vouched for, could still get drunk under Honest John 
Hinch's roof, the proprietor recognized that his once lu- 
crative business was on the swift decline and his coarse, 
bluff geniality turned into moroseness. 

" I can't sell out," he complained. ** All I've got to sell 
is the goodwill, and that's gone with my license. They've 
taken the bread out of my mouth and out of the mouths of 
my innocent family." 

Most of his innocent family left after disaster overtook 
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him, and business fell off, and there only remained a coarse 
beldame called his wife, and a daughter whose behavior 
somewhat denied the charge of innocence. 

Contemplating his impending ruin Hincb's moroseness 
turned to desperation, and he turned to the bar and began 
to consume his own fiery stock. 

It was at this resort of pleasure that Goodsell sometimes 
passed bis hours of ease. He was rarely seen in the bar- 
room, where the hoi poUoi assembled for entertainment. 
He felt himself above the vulgar herd, and on a winter 
afternoon he would sometimes run out in his cutter to a hot 
brew of punch with some of his own cronies in one of the 
back rooms; or on a summer evening after his day's work 
was done, he would drive out and drink champagne f rappe 
in gay company, where modesty was sometimes eclipsed by 
gayety. 

It was during one of these little rounds of convivial 
pleasure that he discovered that Tommy Foster came back 
to visit from time to time at Rose Terrace. 

Misery, loving company, often breeds strong friendships. 
There are few so lowly that they cannot find the more 
lowly to console. Living in the house adjacent to that 
which had once been occupied by the Fosters, was a young 
woman who had lost the use of her legs, or as she delicately 
expressed it, the loss of her limbs, and who spent her life 
in a wheel-chair sewing straw braid. 

Tommy came to see her frequently, always bringing some 
little gift either of food or clothing or sometimes no more 
than a flower. These visits usually took place in the even- 
ing after Tommy's day's work was over. 

They were sitting together one evening, round the lamp ; 
Miss Weaver with her sewing in her lap and her fingers 
flying rapidly at her work, while her grandmother sat op- 
posite, knitting, and Tommy Foster, in the chair generally 
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given to the visitor, reading aloud a story from a news- 
paper. 

" I hear,'' said Tommy, during the pause which followed 
the reading, " that your brother's got work again." 

" Yes,** assented Miss Weaver, with a sigh. 

" Matthew's a good boy," put in the old lady, " but he's 
too fond of drink. When he gets a job he spends too 
many evenings in that saloon. That's what's to blame. 
It's that saloon. It ain't Mat. If all saloons was blown 
up in the sky and never came down, this world would be a 
better place for us women folks to live in. But Mat's a 
good boy and liberal with his money, if we can get hold of 
it before the barkeeper does." 

" If we could only keep him at home," sighed Bessie. 

" If he was my brother I'd get him out of there," said 
Tommy severely. 

" I guess you would, Tommy," assented Bessie Weaver 
meekly. Tommy bit her lip. 

" Bessie can't go, and I'm afraid of the place," said the 
old lady. 

" I know, I know," protested Tommy. " It's a shame. 
He ought to be made to feel it. Perhaps if someone out- 
side the family was to tell him he would feel it. I'll go 
and have him out of there, and put it before him straight." 

" If you was passing, and would call him out and ask 
him to come home, we'd be obliged," said Bessie quietly. 

" I will. I'm going now, it's getting late." Tommy 
took leave of her friends with a cordial good night, and 
stepped from the wooden steps of Rose Terrace into the 
night. 

The self-reliant Miss Foster had no fear, but she walked 
rapidly, anxious to have the unpleasant task over with, and 
to be off to her own home. And as she walked, she thought 
of the struggle these poor people were making while Mat 
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spent his earnings in the saloon, and from that she thought 
of her own struggles, and the children who were dependent 
upon her. She reached the door of Eat *Em Up Jack's 
and debated how she had best approach the subject, and 
how she could best touch the sensibilities of Matthew 
Weaver. She discovered that in spite of what she had 
said, she dreaded to go in, and stood for a moment 
irresolute until she noticed the words over a door at one 
side of the building which read : " Ladies Entrance." She 
decided to enter here, and went towards it quickly. As 
she put out her hand to the door-knob, the door was sud- 
denly opened and she was seized by the arm and dragged 
into the house through this " Ladies Entrance.'* Once 
inside, she was thrown into a chair, and a man stood before 
her. 

" What do you mean ! '* she cried. " How dare you lay 
hands upon me like that, you — you — Goodsell ! " 

" I lay hands upon you, my dear, you must be dream- 
ing. You came in here of your own free will, you know 
you did, dear." 

" Oh, you horrible creature ! " cried Miss Foster, burn- 
ing with indignation at the way she had been handled, and 
alarmed by his coolness. ^^ I was coming to call out a 
man, Mr. Weaver, and send him home to his family." 

" Exactly, you came to find a friend, and you found 
me. Now I want to be your friend, handsome Tommy 
Foster." 

" Mr. Goodsell, I want you to let me out of here, right 
away," she said firmly, looking round a room which was 
furnished with a few small tables with chairs placed regu- 
larly about them. 

" I only want to talk with you. Beauty Foster," he re- 
plied, dropping into a chair and leaning over the table 
with his eyes fixed intently upon her. 
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Mr. Goodsell,'' she said, " I shall cry for help." She 
started to rise, and he pushed her back with a strength 
which frightened her. She uttered several piercing cries, 
but they had no effect upon him. 

" Cry away,'* he said, " there's no one to help you but 



me.'* 



(( 



You must let me go ! *' she cried excitedly. The more 
she struggled with him, and the more she beat against 
him, the more firmly he held her, until breathless and ex- 
hausted she ceased. 

" What have I ever done to you to make you treat me 
like this? Oh! Oh, I must get away! My folks will be 
worrying." 

" You listen," he exclaimed. " You'll get away the 
quicker by not making such a fuss. I love you. Tommy, 
I love you, handsome Tommy, for the cut you gave me on 
the forehead. I love you best when you are fiercest. I 
love you for every one of the scratches you have given my 
face this night, and I intend to collect for every one of 
them, you handsome creature." 

The blended anger and desire on his face, which was 
streaked red and white from her nails, made her feel sick 
with terror, and again she cried aloud for help. There 
was no answer but the squeaking of music, the scuffling 
of feet, and the loud talking and laughter in the bar- 
room. 

Tommy looked earnestly into his face, which, although 
it wore a smile upon its sensual mouth, was devoid of any 
suggestion of sympathy or pity, and she felt her own help- 
lessness. 

" It is cruel of you," she said, trying strategy, " cruel 
to frighten me like this." 

" I'm not cruel," he replied, " and I'm not trying to 
frighten you. I'm a kind sort of fellow, and generous, too. 
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You were cruel, Tommy. You treated me like dirt, and 
then you cut my head open.'' 

" I'm very sorry if I hurt you," she answered, temporiz- 
ing with him, and endeavoring to speak gently, while her 
eyes spoke differently. 

" Are you really sorry. Tommy," he asked softly, lean- 
ing over the table. 

" Oh, yes, I'm sorry that I wounded you," she said, 
looking round her furtively. 

" Then drink this," he said with insinuating softness, 
pointing to one of two glasses on the table. 

" I don't want to." 

" Drink to our good friendship. Tommy." 

" I won't ! " and she closed her lips. 

Goodsell put one long arm around her neck, holding her 
tightly with uncanny strength, while with the other he 
brought the glass to her lips. " Drink to our friendship. 
Tommy, dear." 



CHAPTER XIII 

SUTH, THE KNIGHT ERRANT 

Aunt Ann was fond of an occasional game of whist. 
Not " Bridge '* ; she thought this modern innovation an un- 
safe structure which would drop its devotees into the pit. 
" It's a gambling game/' she explained in an awed whisper 
to Ruth. " I watched them play it at Mrs Gregory's. 
They said they weren't gambling, only playing for prizes; 
and so they were, prizes that cost a sight of money. I 
heard the rustle of bills, too. They think that they fooled 
me, but I can see through my specs'." 

The old lady would not have risked her spotless and im- 
mortal soul even in a prize competition, so she played the 
old-fashioned game, where conversation was frowned down, 
and where a misplay was a moral lapse. 

One evening Miss Ann Tuckett was returning in the 
automobile from one of these gaieties, accompanied by her 
niece, whom only great affection could have induced to take 
part in them. 

It was past midnight when they reached the fork in 
the road outside the town, where the lights of Honest John 
Hinch's tavern sought to mislead the unthinking way- 
farer. 

It was a very dark night, and the grove of trees, which 
stood beyond the hotel, looked as if it might be a dense 
forest which stretched for an immense distance over the 
country, full of mysterious shapes and shadows and full 
of mysterious sounds. As the automobile reached the path 
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of light which lay across the road, a cry arose above the 
soft sounds of the wind and trees. 

" Mercy on us, what was that? " asked Aunt Ann, sitting 
up with a jerk. 

" It sounded like a woman's voice," said Ruth. 

" Is she in those woods, do you think? " asked Aunt Ann, 
peering into the darkness. 

" That sound came from the Wayfarer's,*' said Carlton. 

" Then turn around and go back," said Ruth quickly. 

The chauffeur hesitated. " That's a rough-house place. 
Miss Fordyce." 

" Go back as far as those houses on the other side of the 
road." 

" Whatever is the matter do you think, dear? " asked 
Aunt Ann, putting her hand on Ruth's arm. 

" Murder or worse, for all I know. Aunt," answered 
Ruth. " I can't go home and sleep with that cry ringing 
in my ears. I must arouse the neighborhood." 

As they repassed the road-house no sign of life was visi- 
ble but the blinking light, and no sound was heard except 
some wheezy music. Carlton stopped before Rose Terrace. 
There was a sign " To Let " on the door of the house where 
the Fosters had lived; the adjoining house looked as though 
it might be inhabited, although the entire building was 
wrapped in darkness. 

" Ring the bell of that door, Carlton," said Miss For- 
dyce, pointing. 

Carlton leaped down from his seat and rang and knocked 
until a head appeared at an upper window. 

"Who's there?" 

It was a man's voice, and through the darkness Ruth 
could see a sleepy looking head. 

" There's something wrong going on," she said hurriedly, 

" I heard a woman cry for help. Get up quickly, and if 
12 
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there any other men here, all of you go and see what is 
the matter." 

" Say, do you mean at Eat 'Em Up Jack's? '* 

" Yes, if that's the name of the hotel just above here." 

" Say, if you'd ever had anything to do with Eat 'Em 
Up Jack's you'd let the place alone." 

" That is not the question now," cried Ruth. " Are there 
no men here? Something has got to be done, and at once ! " 

" Say gal, you take my advice, don't you interfere with 
what's the duty of the police, you notify them." 

*' But while we were going for the police a dozen crimes 
could be committed," said Ruth impatiently. " Oh, please 
do something to help. Is there no one who cares ? " 

" Try the last house, gal," yawned the unsympathetic 
head, and the window closed. 

Upon the last door in the block Carlton pounded vigor- 
ously. 

As a window was thrown open, Ruth called out : " Are 
there any men here? We need their help at once!" 

" Go along with you, you hussy, this is a respectable 
house," cried an irate female voice. 

" Well of all the impudence ! " exclaimed Aunt Ann. 

" You go on to the saloon," cried the woman from above. 
" You can't get any men here." 

" I'd have you know that we're just as respectable as 
you are," said Aunt Ann, shaking her finger at the window. 

" There's no help to be got here, that's evident," said 
Ruth. " Go back to the saloon, Carlton." 

" What are you going to do now, dear? " inquired Aunt 
Ann. " Listen ! " she exclaimed, holding up her hand. 
"Didn't I hear that cry again?" 

" I'm not going to leave that woman in there," said Ruth, 
with renewed determination. " I'm going in after her. 
You stay with the ftutoipobile, Cf^rlton," 
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ni go in, Miss, if you say the word.*' 

" No, you stay with the car. They won't dare harm me, 
and they might hurt you/* 

" I guess my gray hairs will protect me," said Aunt Ann. 
" You can't go in there alone, child.'' 

Holding tightly to her little reticule in which were a 
pack of cards and her ivory whist counters. Miss Tuckett 
followed her niece boldly into a long, low-studded room. A 
shining counter ran nearly the length of this room, and 
behind it was a man with a purple and pimply countenance, 
pouring something from a bottle into a glass for a man 
who stood before the bar. This customer was a loose- 
jointed, muscular fellow with a bushy, red beard and a good- 
natured, indolent face. 

Seated at a table a hollow-eyed, languid, lank-haired 
young man and two other unattractive gentlemen in their 
shirt sleeves and without collars were playing cards. At 
another table sat a man reading a newspaper. There was 
an assumption of gentility in this man's attitude, although 
his black coat was shabby and worn. The newspaper, 
which be held, concealed his face, and he appeared to take 
little notice of what went on around him. 

At the extreme end of the bar-room, sat a blind man 
playing upon an old accordion ; while a thick-set negro with 
a dirty apron hovered about the place in the capacity of 
waiter and general factotum. 

At this sudden and totally unexpected appearance of 
the two ladies, the card players looked up and stared. 

" What in thunder — " began the proprietor, leaning 
forward over the bar and looking at them as if he could 
not believe his eyes. 

Miss Tuckett fixed a steely look upon him, and said 
in her sternest tones ; " There's a woman somewhere in this 
house, held here against her will. Bring her out at once ! " 
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Honest John Hinch's only reply was to stare. 

The negro waiter, who had been looking closely at Miss 
Tuckett's prim bonnet and severe dress, pulled his employ- 
er's sleeve and whispered. " She's from the Salvation 
Army, Boss.'' 

" Salvation nothing ! " growled Hinch ; " they're Wo- 
man's Christian Temperance, that's what they are; come 
in to spy on me ! " 

" Ladies you have evidently made a mistake," said the 
lank-haired young man, rising from the table. " This is 
no place for you. Elderly spinsters and fair maidens will 
be shocked by the happenings in our Bohemia. Gray bom- 
bazine and straight laced stays are not in vogue in our 
halls of mirth. Allow me to conduct you to your carriage." 

" Young man, I do know what I am here for. I want 
that man, if he's the proprietor, to answer me," said Miss 
Tuckett, severely. 

" Aren't you going to make any investigation ? " de- 
manded Ruth of the proprietor. 

" We're going to investigate nothing. I don't know 
what you're talking about," he answered doggedly, rins- 
ing some glasses. 

" You'll come to the gallows in your wickedness," said 
Miss Tuckett. 

Ruth went up to the man who looked more like a gentle- 
man than the others. " Why do you sit here with such 
indifference ? I appeal to you, sir, to do something ! " 

Screened carefully behind his newspaper, the man re- 
plied in a subdued tone: " I prefer not to interfere with 
what does not concern me." 

" Oh ! " cried Ruth in great distress, " is there not a 
man among you with courage enough to help us ! " 

The red-whiskered man had been standing before the bar 
all this time^ with his glass of whiskey in his hand, staring 
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at Ruth. He was not a very refined looking gentleman, 
wearing a red handkerchief in place of collar and tie, and 
keeping his hat on ; but evidently the beauty of the young 
woman, and her earnest and excited manner, had made 
some impression upon his slow-working mind, for putting 
down his glass he said: " What do you want done? I'm 
blessed if I know what's up here, but if a female wants my 
help she can get it." 

" She's in there ! I'm sure I heard voices through that 
partition," cried Ruth, quickly. 

The red-whiskered man walked slowly towards a door. 

" This is a respectable road-house ; keep out of there ! " 
ordered the proprietor. 

" Oh hurry ! " cried Ruth. 

" You're not going to meddle with what don't concern 
you," said the proprietor, reaching for a heavy stick, and 
coming around the end of his bar to stand in front of the 
red-whiskered man. 

The two men stood and eyed each for a moment. Miss 
Tuckett felt as if she were going to faint, and Ruth turned 
pale, but with effort they controlled themselves and looked 
on, with excited ^es. 

" This young woman says she wants that door opened, 
and I told her I'd oblige her," said the red-whiskered man. 

" I don't want any trouble with you, Mr. Weaver," 
said the proprietor. 

" I don't want any trouble with you, Mr. Hinch, that's 
the reason I ask you purlitely to open that door," replied 
Matthew Weaver. 

" I'll open that door for nobody," said Mr. Hinch, de- 
fiantly. 

" Then I'll open it myself, and first I'll trouble you for 
that stick, Mr. Hinch," said the red-whiskered man with 
ominous politeness. 
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" You'll get it all right, Mr. Weaver," replied the pro- 
prietor significantly. 

Mr. Weaver's rejoinder, as he went in to get the stick, 
showed that he had consumed his stock of politeness. Miss 
Tuckett gave one horrified look, then closed her eyes and 
prayed fervently. 

Neither of the contestants observed too closely the for- 
mal rules of the prize ring, and in the rough-and-tumble 
tussle which followed, the proprietor was out-classed. Ruth 
clasped her hands nervously as the red-bearded man got him 
down and pounded his head against the door as with a bat- 
tering-ram. " Oh don't ! " she cried. " Stop ! you'll kill 
him ! " 

Weaver finally desisted and got upon his feet, while Mr. 
Hinch counted himself out from a comer whence he re- 
fused to rise. 

" If he'd had any brains. Miss, they'd have been knocked 
out long before this. Now we'll have the door opened, if 
you say so." 

" Yes, make haste," cried Ruth, " I'm sure she's in 
there!" 

The turmoil had alarmed Goodsell. At first he had at- 
tributed it to some of the usual midnight entertainments 
the place afforded, but as the door crashed open under the 
heavy shoulder of Weaver, he stood dismayed. At the 
sight of the ladies behind this large man, and the others 
crowding up behind them, he gave a gasp of astonishment 
and made a dash for the other exit. 

" Hold on, you ! " commanded Weaver, but Goodsell, as 
agile as one of his anthropoidal ancestors, evaded his grasp 
and dashed out into the night, leaving his silk hat and 
gloves behind him. 

" Oh, Miss Fordyce ! " was all Tommy Foster could utter, 
and then she began to sob. 
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" Never mind, you are safe now. You shall come home 
with us,*' said Ruth, reassuringly. 

" Don't mind my crying, it's because I'm so comforted 
at seeing you. Miss Fordyce. I never knew I was so weak, 
but I've never had an experience like this. I've always 
come and gone everjrwhere alone, just as safe as could be. 
And to think that this should happen right near where I 
used to live, too. I tried to holler, but I was scared stiff ; 
I don't think I made much noise." 

" We heard you, Tommy. We didn't know who it was, 
but we heard a woman cry out." 

" I was coming to get Mat Weaver to go home to his 
folks — ^" Mr. Weaver looked sheepish and turned away — 
" And when I saw Goodsell my heart froze, for I knew he 
had it in for me, because of what I did to him. Then you 
came. I'd go through fire and water for you. Miss For- 
dyce, after you've done for me this night." 

They, led her out of the house. Miss Tuckett chirping 
forth words of encouragement and consolation at every 
step. When the proprietor heard the name of Fordyce his 
face bad become more than ever sinister, but his manner 
was obsequious. He accompanied them to their automobile, 
protesting his innocence. 

" Oh, go on, you old sinner," said Weaver. " You was 
in it yourself. I'll bet that worse than murder goes on 
in this shanty of yours, to say nothing of the bad whiskey 
you hand out." 

" My place is a respectable road-house, as sure as I'm 
Honest John Hinch," he lamented. " And if Senator For- 
dyce hadn't had my license taken off of me I could make 
an honest living. 'Tain't fair, I say, to take away a 
man's license and expect him to live honest." 

" We'll take you home with us. Tommy," said Ruth. 

" Oh indeed, No, Miss." 
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" My father is away. There'll be nobody there but Aunt 
Ann and me." 

" Oh, I couldn't, Miss. My folks will be crazy about me.'* 

" It is long past midnight. Your family will think that 
you have stayed with friends.'* 

" Oh, I never do that, I'm always home, every night. 
If you'll only see me as far as the trolley in town." 

" We will take you to your house, of course. Tell Carl- 
ton where to go." 

" Miss Fordyce," said the red-faced proprietor, trying to 
look like a lamb, " I hope you don't think that I am to 
blame for this." 

" You'll come to the gallows for your wickedness," said 
Miss Tuckett. 

" You'll go to jail," said Miss Fordyce, sternly. 

The automobile went off and left the dissolute purveyor 
to return to his tap-room, which was deserted by every, one 
but the man in the rusty black suit. 

" I'm in a hole," muttered Hinch, " and bad luck runs 
after me." 

" You are in a hole, but I can tell you how to get out 
of it ; and good luck's coming your way." 

"How's that?" 

" Listen here,'-' and the elbows of the old black coat leaned 
on the bar. He spoke earnestly in a very soft voice. 
Honest John Hinch listened attentively, his eyes glistened 
and he nodded his head approvingly, but when the other 
had finished he said lamely : " But there's the risk, Mr. 
Shotwell." 

" Of course there's a risk. You can't get anything with- 
out a risk." 

" I ain't much on runnin' risks," replied Hinch, pouring 
out a small drink of whiskey for his companion and a large 
one for himself. 
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No, and look where you are — broke,'* and Mr. Shot- 
well threw his glass to the floor. 

" Here ! What you smashin' my glasses for ? " 

Shotwell took up another glass and deliberately dropped 
it to the floor. " That's you," he replied coolly, " and the 
man who has brought you to it is Senator Fordyce." 

Hinch was silent. 

" You'll be sold up here. It's only a question of time. 
You can't make a living unless he says so, and he has said 
* No.' You might as well smash everything in the place as 
to see the sheriff take it." 

In a sudden burst of rage Hinch swept the bar clean of 
bottles, and they went down with a crash which awoke the 
echoes in the silent bar-room. 

" Don't be a fool," said Shotwell. " But listen here." 
And Honest John Hinch listened. 

" We won't have to ring the door bell to get in. I've got 
a key. The kitchen maid's a little fool friend of mine. 
The Senator's away, so this is the time to make our call. 
It's so easy." 

" Why do you want me if it's so easy ? " asked Hinch. 

" I can't carry all the silverware. You can lift twice 
what I can." 

" So you want me to carry the pack, and if there's a 
chase I get nabbed." 

" I hear they eat off of gold plates these days," said 
Shotwell softly. " And listen, the maid told me that the 
Senator buys diamonds." 

" What right have they to eat off of gold plates? " de- 
manded Hinch. 

" They have the same right that we have, Mr. Hinch, if 
we can get them. I'm a gentleman and a respecter of prop- 
erty. A man has a right to do what he wants with his own. 
Senator Fordyce got away with these gold plates and his 
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stocks and bonds and diamonds, and they're his. If I can 
get them away from him, they're mine." 

" And mine, too," whispered Honest John Hinch. " If 
I go along I get my half." 

" You'll get your share all right, if you do your share 
of the work. Now listen to what I want you to do." 

Honest John Hinch listened. 

It was nearly two o'clock before the Fordyce automobile 
reached home. Aunt Ann was wide awake, and a slight 
reaction of the nerves made her talkative. 

" How weird everything looks at this hour, Ruth," she 
whispered, as they ran up towards the house, under the 
shadow of the trees which lined the driveway. It looks as 
if folks were moving about under the trees. I declare, 
that does look like a man standing in the shadow of the 
grape-arbor near the kitchen window." 

" I don't wonder that you imagine you see shapes in the 
darkness," replied Ruth. 

" It's gone now," said her aunt, trying to peer through 
the darkness. 

"Is it?" asked Ruth. "It was the shadow of the 
clothes-line post, wasn't it?" 

" Yes," admitted her aunt, " It was, but — I wish your 
father wouldn't stay away from home so much. He has 
been away more than half the time this summer." 

" Business keeps him away. Aunt. I'm sure he'd rather 
be here, and I'm sure I'd rather have him." 

"I know he's a busy man, but the session is over; 
he ought to take a rest, and I wish he was home to-night. 
I'd like a man in the house." 

" There's the cook and the butler in the house, and 
Carlton and James out in the stables," said Ruth, as they 
entered the house. 
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" I know, but I mean the head of the house. I should 
feel more comfortable if Robert were here to-night." 

" I didn't know that you were timid. Aunt.'' 

" Pm not timid, child, but I've a creepy feeling down 
my spine. I am thinking of you. Suppose some of them 
were to try to carry you off. I think I'll sleep with you 
to-night as a sort of protection." 

" Very well, Aunt dear, though I'm not afraid." 

" I should feel more comfortable in my own mind," said 
the old lady, nodding her curls. 

It might have reassured Aunt Ann, somewhat, to have 
known that beside the cook and the butler there were two 
men in the house. The Senator and his secretary had re- 
turned earlier in the evening, and were now deep in a heavy 
sleep which came after a busy day. 

But if the knowledge of the presence of these two men 
would have soothed her nerves, the unusual and extraordi- 
nary behavior of the shadows of the clothes-line posts, had 
she beheld them, would have stimulated her to a high-pitch 
of excitement. 

Unconscious of what was in and around the house. Miss 
Tuckett undressed and got into bed with her niece. 

" That was an awful place, Ruth," said Aunt Ann when 
the two women were at last in bed. " I'm afraid that those 
men playing cards, were drinking beer." 

" They were," assented Ruth sleepily, " and something 
stronger than beer was being drunk there." 

" I'm never going to play whist again," said Aunt Ann 
emphatically. 

" Why not? " asked her niece, turning her face on the 
pillow with surprise. 

" Cards lead to drink and gambling. I'm going to stop 
now while there's time, and I advise you to do the same." 
Ruth was breathing quietly and regularly in sleep. 
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" FU never play cards any more," murmured the old lady 
to herself. " The Lord has shown me to-night where such 
doings lead to and I'll take the warning." 

Aunt Ann could not sleep in spite of her good resolutions 
and her prayers. She lay as quiet as a little gray mouse so 
as not to disturb Ruth, and counted sheep jumping over a 
fence until she was giddy. She repeated the multiplication 
table up to twelve times twenty, but it had no effect. She 
repeated the kings of England and began on the presidents 
with a sigh. She had gotten half way through them, 
and was beginning to hope that she was feeling a little 
sleepy, when she suddenly started up in bed and listened. 

" Ruth," she whispered, leaning over the sleeping form 
of her niece and breathing the words in her ear, " Ruth, I 
hear a man in the house." 

"What — what is it. Aunt?" asked Ruth, rubbing her 
ear, for her aunt's breath tickled it. 

" Fm sure there's a man in the house ! " 

" Wasn't that what you wanted? " inquired Ruth, with a 
yawn. 

" Burglars ! Hush! " breathed Aunt Ann. 

" Nonsense ! " said Ruth, but she, too, sat up in bed. 

" Don't make a particle of noise. Don't you hear 
them? " whispered Aunt Ann. 

Ruth shook her head, which was still heavy with sleep. 
" Very likely you dreamed it." 

" I wasn't asleep," replied the old lady. 

Positive that her aunt's alarm was the creation of her 
fancy, Ruth got out of bed and put on her dressing- 
gown. 

" What are you going to do? " asked Aunt Ann. 

" Going on a tour of inspection," replied Ruth. " I'll 
be back presently." 

" Ruth, don't you do any such thing ; let me wake up the 
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servants. If there is any risk to be taken, it ought to be 
taken by me, and not you. Your father would be beside 
himself if — .'' But Ruth was already out of the room and 
had started down stairs. She expected to return in a few 
moments and assure her aunt that no one was in the house 
who did not belong there. 

Her slippered feet on the thick carpet made no noise. 
She came down the stairs into the hall, and had put out her 
hand to turn on the electric light, when she suddenly stopped 
and listened. She did not expect to hear anything, it 
was merely the natural attitude of the reconnoitre. She 
listened for a noise in order that she might go back and re- 
port that there was none. 

Her listening was rewarded by the sound of stealthy 
creeping. She thought that her aunt's fears had been com- 
municated to her own mind, and with a deprecatory smile, 
she strained her ears to make absolutely sure that she had 
been mistaken. Again she heard a sound as if some one 
was walking very stealthily through the dining-room, which 
was at the further end of the hall. The foot-fall was so 
very soft and velvety, that it might be that of the cat hunt- 
ing a mouse. As she stood still, listening, it ceased, and 
she thought that she heard a voice, so very low and indis- 
tinct that it might be the wind. There was a creaking, 
such as would be made by the opening of a door, but she 
told herself that it might be the rasping of the limb of a 
tree, outside. Ruth was trembling, for the sound of the 
stealthy tread had begun again, and there came over her 
that indescribable sensation which the near presence of a 
human being, though noiseless and invisible, often imparts. 
She wanted to cry out and to run up stairs as fast as she 
could, but controlling herself, she stepped backward into 
her father's private study, and closed the door as carefully 
and as silently as if she were herself the thief. A telephone 
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instrument stood on her father's desk in a further comer, 
by the window. She went to it, and sitting down called up 
Police Headquarters. She spoke very low, quickly and ner- 
vously, but distinctly, keeping her eyes on the door. 

" This is Senator Fordyce's. Come at once ; there are 
burglars — ^^ 

The door-knob moved, and the door was pushed carefully 
^nd silently open. Ruth allowed her body to glide down 
upon the rug behind the desk. The light flashed up bril- 
liantly in the room, and with a sinking sensation in the 
stomach she felt caught in a trap. 

" What did you do that for? " whispered a raucous voice 
in a tone of disgust. " And the shades are up, too." 

" Doesn't the Senator work here late nights ? " replied 
ft soft voice. *' If they hear a noise, are they so likely to 
investigate if they see a bright light in his room? And I 
like plenty of light to work by, just as he does. Here's 
his desk with his phone on it." 

Ruth realized that she was completely hidden by the 
large desk, and lay perfectly still, praying that they would 
take what they had come for, and leave. 

" Here's his tin box," muttered the soft voice. " Any, 
cash in it? Nothing but papers ; everything neat and me- 
thodical, with his initials in gilt on the side of the box : R. 
F. — Robert Fordyce, my Rich Friend. After I get these 
diamonds I'll call upon you some day, soon, and close up 
another transaction." 

" What are you waiting for. There's the safe in the 
corner. Are you going to get them diamonds, and get out 
of here ? " 

" Don't you get nervous. You do your part and I'll 
do mine. I'm looking for the key to the safe, it will save 
breaking. He may have put it in some cash box, in one of 
the drawers of the desk. You stand by the door there, 
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and if anyone should happen in, you let that gun go off 
by mistake." 

" I don't much relish shooting. I didn't know I was ex- 
pected to do any of that." 

" You're not expected to, but if its necessary, you've got 
to if I'm busy. I fear the old rascal has the key with him 
after all, so here goes." He began working quickly while 
he talked. Although his voice was very soft and insinuat- 
ing, there was a hissing tone to it which was unpleasant to 
the ear, and there was an earnestness in his manner which 
sent a shiver down the spine of the girl on the floor, behind 
the desk. 

" You're not expected to do any shooting, but we can't 
lose a fortune through over-indulgence in sentiment, so if 
man or woman come in here they must never know what 
happens." 

" I'd kinder hate to shoot a woman," muttered Hinch. 
" Hasn't a woman got eyes and a tongue ? Can't she be 
a witness, and make an impression on a jury? I'd kill one 
just as quick as I would a man — and quicker." 

" Listen ! I think I hear an auto," said Hinch in alarm. 
The other stood up, alert. " It's gone by or broken 
down," he said. " You're afraid." 
" I'm not afraid, but I'd rather — ^" 
** John Hinch, there's a fortune here. No more work, — 
no more worry for either of us, for all our lives. Think 
of it! For the price of this string of stones you and I 
can have other men work for us until we're dead." Honest 
John Hinch shuddered. " Until we^re dead — after that, 
— who cares ! And I'd rather be dead right here on this 
floor than have to slave for someone else all my life." 

While he spoke in his soft whisper, he was on his knees 
before the safe. Ruth caught a glimpse of a black sleeve 
and a white hand as it reached for a tool on the floor. 
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" Remember, we're making our fortune in one night." 

" Yes," assented John Hinch, trembling with the joy of 
anticipation as well as with excitement. 

" Your hand's shaking ; stop it !" said the other without 
turning round. 

" How did you know I was a-shakin' ? " 

" By your voice." 

" You're a cool one. How can you run on like that, 
while you're doin' such work? " 

" I have to, to keep you from getting scared and quit- 
ting. It's the cool, methodical one who wins, — this is al- 
most open — and when he once does win he can live on vel- 
vet. Purple and fine linen for him. Take Senator For- 
dyce. Think of the number of people he's done, and 
never lost a night's sleep. Think of the number of lies 
he's told, and never turned' a hair. Think of the risk he's 
run. And for what does he do it? To get a fine house 
like this; a big position in the world — and these stones. 
He's welcome to the big position and the hard work it 
brings, but we'll take the stones, and live well, and we run 
no greater risk. Isn't a fortune worth a few minutes' anx- 
iety ? Here it is under my hand. One minute more, John 
Hinch, and you'll be rich for life." Even the cool man's 
voice had a trace of excitement in it. 

" Rich for life," muttered Honest John Hinch, moisten- 
ing his lips with his tongue. But the one minute for him 
was lacking. At that very instant he gave a cry of alarm, 
and with an expression of terror upon his face, fell for- 
ward to the floor, his revolver going off with a loud report 
as he fell. 

The man kneeling before the safe, sprang to his feet 
with the diamonds for which such risk had been run. He 
instantly turned out the light and, crouching low, slipped 
towards the door. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE GENTLEMAN AND THE SENATOE 

Governor Thayer was at his desk. It was very late, 
but the work before him had been of such absorbing inter- 
est that it had banished sleep, and held him there far into 
the night. He had long been working to bring about the 
ending of a strike. With the force of public opinion be- 
hind him he had obliged the Lathems, the Gadsbys, the 
Kingmans and Senator Fordyce to make concessions which 
they had protested never could and never would be made; 
he had forced into the background an aggressive labor- 
leader who, in the furtherance of his own interests, had 
been forgetful of those whom he was expected to serve. 
The work was done, and the details of the final settlement 
were before him. 

As the clock struck two, he got up and walked to the 
window. It was a serene night. All notes of discord 
seemed impossible in such a harmonious scene. Injustice, 
oppression and crime seemed far removed from such a 
world of beauty, and Thayer stood for some time looking 
out, with a feeling of peace and contentment in his heart. 

A telephone girl in the central office at Keenville was rev- 
eling in the delights of a detective story, for business was 
slack in the early morning hours, and she had a few mo- 
ments to devote to literature. The hero detective was run- 
ning down the villain ; he was now close upon his heels ; in 
a few more pages he would have the gyves upon his wrists. 
The fair and gentle reader in the telephone office was fol- 
13 198 
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lowing the pursuit with breathless interest, when she was 
brought back to the reality of life by a sudden call : " Give 
me Police Headquarters ; hurry ! '' 

This call was in keeping with the story she was reading. 
Without taking her eyes from the printed page the young 
lady of the telephone made the connection automatically, 
and continued the more exciting pursuit in the story book. 
So automatically did she connect the wires that she made a 
slight error in the numbers, but how was she to be aware of 
her mistake with her eyes on the book, and the villain still 
uncaught? 

Governor Thayer was looking out of the window when 
his telephone bell broke loudly in upon his revery. Its in- 
sistent clamor brought him back to his desk with a look of 
vexation. He sat down, put the receiver to his ear, and the 
expression on his face changed. " This is Senator For- 
dyce's. Come at once ; there are burglars — ^" The mes- 
sage stopped short. 

" Miss Fordyce ! " he exclaimed. " Hello — Hello ! " he 
cried, but there came no answer except the buzzing of the 
wires. 

He leaped up from the chair so quickly that it was over- 
turned. He seized a revolver from a drawer of his desk 
and ran out to the stables. " Wake up, there, everybody ! 
Wake up. Cade! You are always the first! Where are 
all the other men?" 

" Gone to the ball, sir.'' 

"What ball?" 

" Firemen's Ball, sir." 

" Damn the Firemen's Ball ; who said they could go ? 
Get up the power in the automobile ; quick, man ! " 

Stepping to the telephone, which hung in the bam, he 
called up Police Headquarters. " There is a burglary at 
Senator Fordyce's! What? No, this is Governor Thayer. 
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I said Fordyce — at Hillcrest. F-0-R-D-Y-C-E ! Get 
that? Send some of the reserves at once! I'm going over 
myself ! Good-bye ! '' 

" Have you got a revolver, Cade? '' he asked as he hung 
up the receiver. 

" Yes, sir.'' 

"Loaded?" 

" Every chamber." 

" Bring it with you." 

" The power's up, sir." 

" Jump in, and break the speed limit as you never broke 
it before." 

The moon had sunk early behind the western hills, and 
it was very dark as the machine whirled down the gravel 
driveway, and turning out on to the hard, well-made road, 
broke the silence with its rhythmic churning. 

Several miles separated the Thayer and Fordyce houses ; 
the road lay along the hill, high above the river, and was 
lined with trees and hedges and a number of fine houses. 

It took several minutes to cover this distance, and more 
than once the Governor turned with impatience towards his 
chauffeur, who was driving the car at its utmost speed. 
Thayer kept silent, and tried to hold his fears in check, 
while in his ears he could still hear the sound of a woman's 
voice calling to him. Why had she called to him? He 
could not understand, but he had heard her voice, low and 
tremulous, and then it had been cut off in the middle of a 
sentence. What had interrupted her? The thought which 
came to him alarmed him almost beyond endurance. 

They reached Fordyce's large, iron gateway. " Stop 
here, Cade ! " 

The two men jumped out, and instead of following the 
winding driveway, ran rapidly and silently across the soft 
turf towards the house. There was a bright light in the 
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Senator's study. " This is very strange ! " thought 
Thayer, as he climbed over the rail of the piazza, and mo- 
tioning Cade to remain on the ground behind, stopped to 
listen. He heard nothing but the hum of insects in the 
grass and the gentle sighing of the trees swayed by the 
night wind. 

" This is very strange," he thought, perplexedly. 

" The Sepator appears to be at home, and everything 
looks all right, and yet the voice was Ruth's." 

He approached one of the windows and looked in. On 
the floor behind a desk lay Ruth's body, motionless. The 
sight almost stunned him. Abandoning all caution he 
stepped forward, and through the second window he saw a 
man standing in the room, near the door. This man saw 
him, raised a revolver, and fired. At the same instant 
there came a flash behind Thayer, as Cade shot through 
the window, and the proprietor of the respectable road- 
house fell forward on his face. The light in the room went 
out instantly. Forgetful of his own safety, not heeding a 
stinging pain in has shoulder, Thayer burst through the 
French windows into the room, while Cade followed with 
more caution. It was so dark that at first Thayer could 
not see his hand before his face. 

" Ruth !" he cried in great agony of mind, groping 
his way towards the spot where he had seen her. ** Oh, 
Ruth ! " 

Ruth rose to her knees. " Take care," she whispered ex- 
citedly. " There were two of them ! " 

" Thank God, you have not been killed ! " he exclaimed. 

" Mr. Thayer," she cried, getting upon her feet, " take 
care, there is another ! " 

Thayer stood still. The room was perfectly quiet. 
" There is no one else here," he said, as he found the elec- 
tric light button and turned it. " If there was another, 
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he got past me and escaped by the window. Cade, take 
a look outside the house, carefully.'' 

Ruth suddenly covered her eyes with her hands, and 
shrank from the object on the floor in the corner. 

" Don't look at it," said Thayer, " come away. Miss 
Fordyce." 

He took her by the arm and led her from the room. 

"You are not injured in any way?" he asked, anx- 
iously. 

" No, not injured, only terribly shocked and sick- 
ened." 

At the head of the stairs stood Miss Tuckett crying out : 
" Ruth, Ruth, what has happened? What was that 
crash? " 

" Go up and reassure her," said Thayer, " I will see that 
everything is all right down here." 

" The danger is all over. Aunt Ann," said Ruth, starting 
to go up-stairs. " Mr. Thayer is here — ^" 

" Mercy on us, how did he get here at this hour? " ex- 
claimed Aunt Ann. 

Thayer turned on the lights in the front hall. They 
danced before his eyes. His left shoulder caused him 
excruciating agony, and in spite of himself he uttered a 
moan. 

Ruth turned and ran down-stairs again. " You are 
hurt ! " she cried. " He shot you ! Oh, Mr. Thayer, Mr. 
Thayer ! " 

" Don't be alarmed," he answered. " It is here," indi- 
cating his shoulder. He pushed his way somewhat blindly 
into the parlor and sank down in a chair. 

" I heard you call me over the telephone — and — I 
came," he said, faintly. " Don't you be alarmed — " 

" Aunt Ann, come — quick ! He has been shot ! " cried 
Ruth. 
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Miss Tuckett came hurrying down stairs and into the 
room. 

" We must get a doctor," cried Ruth. " It is here, in 
his shoulder. See ! Oh, Aunt ! " 

" I can tnake a bandage," said Aunt Ann, closing her 
lips firmly. " You call the doctor over the telephone." 

The thief had run back into the dining-room, and had 
been standing there listening with all his ears, debating 
what was best to be done. He feared to leave by the front 
door lest he might run into the arms of the police. From 
the sounds which came from the parlor, he was partly 
aware of what was taking place there. The house was now 
fully astir. He could hear doors opening, and foot- 
steps were approaching from the kitchen. He stepped 
coolly out into the hall again, and reaching the front stairs, 
bounded up and ran along the upper hall to the door of 
one of the bedrooms, breathing quickly. He opened this 
door and stepped in. The room was light and Senator 
Fordyce in his dressing gown was standing in front of the 
bureau, facing him, with a revolver in his hand, which he 
had evidently just taken from the drawer. Both men were 
taken by surprise and stood looking at each other. 

" Don't shoot," said the housebreaker, calmly. " You've 
caught me." 

" You seem to have caught yourself," replied the Sena- 
tor. 

" I didn't know that you were In," said the housebreaker, 
in a tone which seemed to apologize for the intrusion. 

" Evidently you did not," replied the Senator. " If you 
lift your hands or move from that spot," he admonished, 
" I shall shoot you without compunction." 

" I won't move," replied the burglar, docilely. " I've got 
something to say to you." 

" Senator — Senator Fordyce ! " exclaimed a voice, and 
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from another room appeared Howard Ellison, wrapping his 
dressing gown around himself as he entered. He stopped 
abruptly and looked scared, but the relative positions of the 
two men were reassuring. " Thank Heaven, you've caught 
the rascal! I heard a crash down stairs, then I heard 
voices in here — " 

" Tell this fellow to stop chattering and get out,'' said 
the housebreaker, contemptuously, " I have something of 
importance to impart to you, and it has got to be said 
quickly." 

" Howard," said the Senator, keeping his finger on the 
trigger and his eyes fastened on the burglar, " oblige me 
by getting out a strap which you will find in the lower 
drawer of that bureau ; we will tie this gentleman." 

" I tell you that I have a communication to make which 
concerns you deeply. Senator Fordyce, and you alone." 

** Is that the reason you have chosen this hour to call ? " 
asked the Senator, calmly. " You had better take both 
straps, Howard." 

" I have a letter addressed to * Dear Hiram.' If you give 
me over to my enemies — the police — that letter will find 
its way into the bands of your enemies," said the house- 
breaker, quietly. 

The Senator dropped the point of his revolver for a 
second, but it came up again as the burglar moved slightly. 

" Don't move," said Fordyce. 

The two cool men stood and looked at each other closely. 

" You've got to make up your mind quickly. Senator 
Fordyce. The police are down stairs. I hear Chief Bur- 
ling's heavy feet and loud mouth." 

" Howard, keep guard over this fellow until I return." 

" He may have some weapons concealed about him," said 
Ellison, hesitating. 

" Search him." 
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Ellison approached with his habitual caution. 

" You need not be afraid," said the Senator, " I have him 
covered." 

Thus encouraged, Ellison began to go through the 
burglar's pockets systematically. First he took out a 
pocket electric light, which he flashed in the man's face. 
Shotwell merely scowled. Ellison laughed, and drew forth 
a short, flexible, black bludgeon. 

" That's a coward's weapon," he remarked. 

" You may have it," replied the thief. 

" What is it ? " asked the Senator. 

" A sand-club," said Ellison, also finding some small 
tools, incident to the work of the night, which he tossed to 
the bed. " One moment," he said, " what have you in this 
inside pocket?" And he drew forth the necklace and 
tiara. 

The Senator held out his band to receive them. " Those 
cost me fifty thousand dollars. You helped yourself on the 
way up-stairs, I see." 

" I'm glad to know what they cost," said the house- 
breaker, easily. 

" Now, Howard," said Fordyce, handing over his re- 
volver, " guard this man until I decide what is to be done 
with him. If he makes the first attempt to escape, don't 
let him make a second." 

" Under the circumstances, I don't think I shall try to 
escape," said the housebreaker. 

The Senator slipped on some more clothing. " Don't 
be afraid to shoot if he tries to get away," was all the reply 
he made, as he went out of the room. 

Down-stairs the household was all confusion. Scared- 
faced servants were running about aimlessly, and police- 
men were swarming over the place. Fordyce met Chief 
Burling in the hall. 
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" Senator Fordyce ! The servants told me that you were 
away from home." 

" You see that they were in error," was the calm re- 
joinder. " I came home about eleven; was very tired, went 
to bed at once, and slept very soundly." 

" Your house has been robbed, Senator, and Grovemor 
Thayer, in trying to catch the robbers, has been injured. 
— Sergeant, assemble all the servants in the dining-room ! 
Let no one leave the house ! Your safe has been cracked, 
Senator." 

" I have felt for some time that I ought to employ a spe- 
cial watchman," replied the Senator. " How did Governor 
Thayer come to be here? " 

" One of his men says that some one from your place 
tried to call up Headquarters and got on his wire. He 
notified us. We came as fast as the patrol-wagon would 
bring us, but were just a little too late. One of them must 
have got away with the goods." 

" There were two of them ? " queried the Senator. 

" There must have been. There's marks of two, out- 
side. We found one man on the floor in the study — ^" 

"Is Governor Thayer much hurt?" interrupted the 
Senator. 

" He's got a bad hurt in the shoulder. One of my men 
is doing what he can in the way of ' first aid ' ; I'm having 
the police surgeon telephoned for." 

On the sofa in the parlor Senator Fordyce found his 
political enemy with a policeman bending over him, and 
Miss Tuckett and Ruth trying to render what assistance 
they could. 

Ruth did not show any surprise upon seeing her father. 
" Do you think that he is dying? " she asked, looking up 
into his face, appealingly. 

" Telephone at once for Dr. Sanborn, he^s the best sur- 
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geon in the city. Tell him who the patient is, and to come 
here at once ! He has fainted with the pain, Ruth. We'll 
have him carried up-stairs where he will be more comfor- 
table, and be all ready for the surgeon. We will lift the 
sofa right up. Take hold there, men," — To the police — 
" Steady now. Be careful not to hurt him." 

The Senator stood at the foot of the stairs, directing the 
men and admonishing them to be careful, until they had 
carried the sofa with its occupant up-stairs. " Aunt Ann, 
will you go up and look after Ruth, she's a little nervous. 
You say that you have caught one of the thieves," he said, 
turning to the chief of police. " Bring him out, and we 
will hear what he has to say for himself? " 

" He has a bullet in his heart, sir." 

"What, he has been killed! Unfortunate man. The 
wages of sin are indeed death, Mr. Burling." 

The chief opened the study door. " For this one, yes 
sir, but his pal got away with the contents of the safe. 
Was there much in it, sir? " 

" Nothing to speak of," replied the Senator. 

• The chief looked disappointed. 

" I wish you had lived half an hour longer," he said, 
looking down with regret at the body, " and with your last 
breath had told me who led you into this." 

But Honest John Hinch had spoken his last words: 
" Rich for life," and had consumed his last customer. 

" He never was a handsome man, and this don't improve 
his looks. Cover him up. Sergeant," commanded the chief. 
" Telephone to the coroner. We'll have him removed from 
here as soon as possible. Telephone to the office to have 
every railroad depot in the vicinity watched by our men." 

" For what kind of a looking man, sir.f* " asked the ser- 
geant, as his chief seemed to hesitate. 

" For any suspicious character who can't give an account 
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of himself. Senator Fordyce, this is a very clever job. 
It was carefully planned and beautifully executed, but the 
entire police force of Keenville is already engaged in hunt- 
ing down the perpetrators of the outrage. We have one 
of them already — the dead one — and I confidently ex- 
pect that we shall have the other before the close of the 
day. Meanwhile, Pll keep some men about the place.'* 

" Thank you," replied the Senator. " We shall feel 
much safer if you will do so." 

After the doctor had administered to the injuries of 
Thayer, and when some sort of order had been restored to 
the household. Senator Fordyce had an opportunity to 
hear Ruth's account of the affair. He turned pale as she 
related it. 

" Ruth, my dear child, what an escape ! Why will you 
be so rash? Why didn't you call me? " 

" You forget, we didn't know that you were in the 
house." 

" True, but that was greater reason for your not ven- 
turing down stairs when the house was being robbed." 

" I thought that they were imaginary robbers." 

" Your indifference to, or want of knowledge of what 
constitutes danger, alarms me more than anything else." 

" Well, it's all over now, father, and we are all safe and 
sound." 

" But you might have been shot. Never go about the 
house again to investigate midnight noises, promise me 
that." 

" I promise." 

" What if I had come down-stairs and found you dead ! " 
The Senator shuddered. 

Ruth put her arms around him. " Don't worry about 
it, now." 

The Senator threw up the shade. " It is now nearly, sun- 
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rise. Go to bed and try to get some sleep or you will be 
worn out," he said. 

" And Mr. Thayer? " she asked, laying her hand on her 
father's arm. 

" The doctor has seen him, and will come back to see him 
again after breakfast. Meanwhile his assistant remains. 
There is no need of your worrying about him." 

" He was hurt here in our house," said Ruth, soberly. 

" He shall want for no care," said the Senator in an 
emphatic tone. " Now go to bed." 

" I can't sleep." 

" You can rest, at least." 

" Good night," said Ruth, " or rather, good morning, 
for the sun is coming up. Will you get some rest, too." 

" All I need," replied the Senator. He went off to his 
own room, where he found Ellison sitting on the edge of the 
bed, holding the revolver firmly, while the housebreaker was 
lolling in an easy-chair. 

" Have the police gone.f^ " he inquired, carelessly, as the 
Senator stood looking down at him. 

" They are within call." 

" I am glad that you have decided to hear me," said the 
thief, pleasantly. " I want to speak to you in private." 

" Howard, you are shivering," said Fordyce after a 
moment's reflection. " You had better go back to bed." 

" Won't you sit down ? " said Mr. Shotwell, when Ellison 
had left them. 

" No, I prefer to stand, I can watch you better." 

" Do you think that I'm going to try to run away with 
such a deal as this on ? " 

" I don't know what you'll do." 

" Senator Fordyce, I have a letter addressed to * Dear 
Hiram,' which I am willing to sell, and which you will want 
to buy. It only remains for us to come to terms." 
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^^ One moment, yau have taken it for granted that I will 
buy it." 

" You will buy it." 

" How did it come into your possession? " 

" By the winds of Heaven. This letter shows to all who 
read it that you bribed said ' Dear Hiram ' with a gift 
of money." 

The Senator flushed as he said sternly : " It would be 
wise on your part, if you want anything of me, to be 
careful how you put the matter before me." 

" The price I intend to ask for this letter is so high that 
the manner of my putting the matter before you will have 
little weight." 

" Nevertheless, I would advise you to be guarded in your 
language." 

" When I hold the whip-hand I make use of it." 

" When you hold the whip-hand you may, but you must 
not forget that you are a thief caught in the act; you 
must not forget that the officers of the law are just out- 
side. The victim of your deadly assault is lying in a room 
near by, and may never recover. You are in too serious a 
predicament to talk of whip-hands." 

" I didn't shoot him." 

" No? " said the Senator, indifferently. 

" But if he should die, you might feel grateful to me," 
and the thief looked at him knowingly. 

" You scoundrel," said the Senator, " to try to make me 
an accomplice, even in thought, to such a foul deed. I 
have only to raise my finger and off you go to jail." 

" If you did, you could not take the letter in your hands 
and tear it up. I am used to jail. It is unpleasant, but 
I have borne with it. You could not survive the death of 
your ambition. The loss of your good name would kill 
you; therefore my position is stronger than yours. You 
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BSLjy With truth, that I am a housebreaker and a desperate 
man who strikes in defense of his life or the property which 
he may have acquired at the risk of his life. Have you 
not sandbagged your victims when, it was absolutely neces- 
sary? Have you not robbed when you could not get what 
you wanted any other way? Have you not laid violent 
hands upon public office and ravished it, when it would not 
yield to your softer entreaties? You were glad to have 
the people honor you of their own free will, but when they 
withheld the honor you bought it. Now I don't blame 
you for doing these things. I admire you for it. You 
have done just as I would have done, had fortune put me 
in your place." 

" And if fortune had put you in my place," replied the 
Senator in a tone of extreme loathing, " and a rascal, ren- 
dered desperate by his position, should dare to address you, 
as you have dared to address me, would you not open the 
door, call in the police, and see him carried off to jail with 
the same satisfaction with which you would witness the ex- 
termination of a rat ? " And he walked towards the dobr. 

" I would not. I would stop and weigh the matter care- 
fully, just as you are weighing it at the present moment," 
said the thief. '* If a man, such as he who now sits in this 
chair, claimed that the world owed a living to him as well as 
to me, and claimed that his ways of getting it were inferior 
to mine only as they were less effectual; if this statement 
made me writhe with rage, I should ask myself : * Is this not 
the truth? And if it is the truth, what will be the conse- 
quences to me if it is recognized by everyone? Is it not the 
part of wisdom to buy this fellow's sting and destroy it ? ' 
Here is your opportunity. Senator Fordyce, to get rid of 
this little blot upon your honor. Now, don't be such an 
idiot as to let anything I have said, or my manner of say- 
ing it, mak^ you blind to your interests 
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" Why do you adopt this manner? " asked the Sena- 
tor. 

" Because I have served ten years in prison, when a 
wealthier man, equally guilty, escaped with the light pun- 
ishment of one year. It has made me misanthropic." 

The Senator sat down, and was thoughtful for some 
moments; when he spoke there was no trace of passion in 
his voice. 

" How much do you want for this letter? " 

" First, my liberty — " 

" Of course, that is understood.'* 

" And the value of the diamonds you have taken from 
me, fifty thousand dollars.'* 

" The diamonds I have taken from you ! " cried the 
Senator, in astonishment. 

"Yes! You did take them from me, didn't you?" re- 
plied the thief, and the two cool men eyed each other in 
silence. 

" So you think that I'm made of money, do you? " asked 
Fordyce. 

" No, I think you have need for every cent you have. 
All men have, but I feel very confident that you will see 
the greater need of paying me my price. Had I got safely 
away with your diamonds I was intending to call upon you, 
within a few days to negotiate the sale of this letter, and 
then retire from business. Under the circumstances my de- 
mands are moderate." 

" ni give you your liberty — and five hundred dollars 
to start you in life. That is more than I started with, 
and you may count yourself lucky to get this opportunity 
to turn over a new leaf." 

Mr. Shotwell had helped himself to one of the cigars 
from a box on the table, and was smoking thoughtfully. 

'* I have no more desire to turn over a new leaf than you 
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have. I do not want to start life, begin at the bottom 
round of the ladder and work like a slave." 

"And why not.f*" demanded the Senator, sternly. "I 
work like a slave." 

" I can't help that," replied the housebreaker. " You 
like it, and I don't. Everyone according to his taste. 
You are ambitious. You want to win honors, leave a big 
name and have a statue put up in the public square to be 
admired by fools. I have but one ambition — to live 
like a gentleman. The world owes us each a living. I 
am perfectly willing you should get yours. I demand 
mine." 

" I will give you — five thousand dollars — for the docu- 
ment in question, delivered into my hands. I consent to 
deal with you because your colossal audacity excites my 
interest and wonder." 

" Your audacity has long excited the wonder of the 
world. Senator Fordyce." 

There was another interval of silence. The Senator sat 
pondering the matter, while the thief, rising to dispose of 
the accumulated ash on the end of his cigar, walked to the 
window and looked out fearlessly. 

" It is a glorious morning," he said, turning towards 
the Senator graciously. " The world is alive with beauty. 
There is a man in a beautiful blue coat, paid for by the 
city. He is walking up and down in front of the house 
enjoying the air. Chief Burling is coming up the drive- 
way in a beautiful new automobile, also paid for by the 
city. He doubtless has a valuable theory to develop, or 
has forgotten to ask the housemaid her age. All this 
beautiful and expensive machinery is to protect you from 
being robbed, but none of it is to protect the world from 
you." 

" What is to prevent me from taking this letter, upon 
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which you set so high a price, and turning you over to 
the police? " interrupted Fordyce. 

" Two things. One, that code of honor which prevails 
among gentlemen, a code which no matter what we may do, 
we both observe scrupulously. — And, I have not got the 
letter with me." The thief smiled, showing his handsome 
teeth. 

" I will pay you your price," cried the Senator, " to go 
to the devil with ! And if you ever come to me for more, 
— or in any way — ^" 

" Senator Fordyce ! " interrupted the thief, " again per- 
mit me to remind you of the code which is observed by 
such men as you and I. The world owes us all we can get ; 
we are ruthless in the pursuit of our object, but we keep 
our word." 

" When can you deliver me the letter? " demanded For- 
dyce. 

" When you hand me fifty thousand in cash. You get 
the money and come with me to my domicile, we can com- 
plete the transaction there." 

" Are you not afraid to venture abroad in the day- 
time?" 

" Not in your company," replied the thief, with an in- 
clination of the head. 

" Then we will go after I have breakfasted." 

" Certainly, after you have breakfasted." 

" Either my secretary or I will see that you get some- 
thing to eat, I presume that under the circumstances you 
are not particular," said the Senator, while he was care- 
fully repairing the neglect of his hastily made toilet. 

" As a rule I am very particular about my food, but 

this morning I should naturally make allowances for the 

disturbance of your household," replied the thief, politely. 

" You will excuse my caution in locking you in here for 
14 
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a short time," said the Senator with gentle sarcasm, as he 
stood on the threshold. 

He looked so cool and self-possessed that Shotwell felt 
a growing admiration for him, and resolved to take him 
for a model. 

** It is wise to guard against intrusion," he answered. 

*' And I can rely upon your high sense of honor to re- 
spect the contents of my bedroom ? " inquired the Senator, 
suavely. 

" Senator Fordyce, when you sell a railroad for more 
than it is worth, or salt a mine, you don't steal the pocket- 
handkerchief of your customer. It is not worth your 
while. I am now dealing in high finance. The silver 
backs of your hair-brushes have no allurement for me.' 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE SENATOR FEEDS A DOG 

When Senator Fordyce came down to the breakfast- 
table at a late hour that morning he found everyone of the 
family there before him, and Aunt Ann presiding over the 
coffee um which was steaming fragrantly. Fordyce went 
up to his daughter and embraced her with more than usual 
tenderness. 

" Oh, I'm all right now, father dear, though it was 
exciting while it lasted ! " she looked up at him with a face 
that was slightly pale. 

" Are you sure that you feel no bad effects from the 
shock?" he inquired, anxiously. 

" None at all. Neither Aunt nor I have suffered any 
attack of nerves." 

" I think that the cook has had some kind. of a shock,** 
said Aunt Ann, looking at her nephew with serious eyes. 
" This morning he refused to get breakfast, and insisted 
on taking a nap in the parlor. Then he went out in the 
kitchen and carried on something dreadful. I found him 
on his knees before the range, crying and swearing by fits, 
and all I could get out of him was that he was thanking the 
Virgin that he was not married to the stove. Did you ever 
hear of such doings ! I had to get the breakfast myself." 

" He is better now," said Ellison. " The butler brought 
him around with a bucket of cold water, and has taken him 
in charge." 

" Monsieur Porier has the artistic temperament, he was 
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doubtless overcome with the excitement of last night," re- 
marked the Senator. 

" Robert, here is a nice cup of coffee, if I do say it my- 
self," interrupted his aunt, passing it to him. " It will 
do you good. Where are the spoons, Ruth ? " And the 
old lady bustled round to the silver drawer. " We shall 
have to wait on ourselves, the house is so upset after last 
night. Thank goodness, we have any spoons left to eat 
with. I hope to get things straightened out a bit by noon. 
Now drink your coffee, Robert, my boy, it will set your 
nerves straight." 

Fordyce sipped his coffee with a smile of acknowledg- 
ment to his aunt. 

" Your other adventures of last evening, Ruth," he said, 
slowly, " are not calculated to allay my anxieties. If my 
daughter is to expose herself to such dangers as you did 
when you went into that gin-mill, I shall not dare to leave 
home. It's a man's part to act the rescuer, not a girl's. 
What is that Foster woman to you, anyway? " 

" What if she were nothing, I could not leave her to her 
fate." 

Fordyce was studying his daughter. " I wish you would 
curb this rashness and love of adventure, Ruth," he said, 
earnestly. " It is just this spirit which led you to go 
prowling around the house at night in search of burglars." 

" But I have told you, papa, that I did not believe there 
were burglars in the house. I came down stairs more to 
prove that there were none than anything else." 

" The robbery had evidently been planned for some time, 
and the thieves were only waiting for a favorable oppor- 
tunity," said Ellison. 

Ruth, who usually ignored the secretary, made no com- 
ment; she turned to her father. " The doctor came back 
an hour ago. I didn't wish to disturb you. He says that 
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Mr. Thayer is not dangerously hurt, but that the wound is 
painful, and he should not be moved right away." 

" He must have every attention while be is under my 
roof," said the Senator. " See that the best trained nurse 
is employed." 

" I have already sent for one." 

" That's right. He must have everything possible done 
for him. I trust that he will recover soon. Howard," he 
added, as his secretary was leaving the table, " I want to 
see you a little later, in regard to a matter of importance." 

Ellison nodded his assent as he went out. 

" Wasn't it strange for the telephone girl to make that 
mistake which brought Mr. Thayer here? " said Aunt Ann. 
" But not so very strange after all, when you come to 
think of it," the little old lady continued. " They're al- 
ways makings mistakes, and putting me on the wrong folks' 
wires. They're one of the trials of my life." 

" We'll never have another such robbery if I have to 
arm a dozen men and keep them patrolling the place night 
and day," said Senator Fordyce. 

" They opened the kitchen door, just as neat as could 
be," said Aunt Ann. . " I don't understand what ailed 
Rover. I have him locked up in the kitchen every night, 
but he didn't even bark. They must have hypnotized him. 
Pm going around the house now to see what other damage 
they did. I shan't sleep quiet in my bed until there's an 
iron grating put over that door." 

" Society is coming to a pretty pass when such things 
can happen," said the Senator. " A man threw a stone 
at me in the automobile as I was coming home last even- 
ing. He cursed me, too. I don't know why, unless it was 
that I was going faster than he approved." 

Ruth turned pale. " Oh ! what if it had hit you ! " 

" Well, it didn't ; it missed me. I should have stopped 
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and had the fellow made an example of, but I was in a 
hurry to get home." 

" Was he drunk? '' asked Ruth. 

" No, he was merely ugly. But don't let it worry you. 
I should not have mentioned it. Let me have another cup 
of coffee. Your aunt makes better coffee than the cook." 

'* It does worry me," replied his daughter, as she filled 
his cup, " and other things worry me. Of course this man 
may have been drunk or merely vicious, but I cannot help 
thinking how a very few years ago, whenever you appeared 
in public, people, high and low, seemed eager to get a 
smile or a nod of recognition from you. Even workmen 
with their dinner-pails on their arms would point at you, 
taking credit to themselves for merely knowing you by 
sight ; and they would say : * There goes the Senator — 
There goes Fordyce ! He's a self-made man. He used to 
stand behind a counter in a country store; now he sits in 
the Senate, but he isn't proud and stuck up.' " 

" Am I proud and stuck up now.'^ " asked the Senator. 

" Not a bit. You are just the same as ever. You give 
more to charity because you have more to give, and you 
give more time to your work because it makes greater de- 
mand upon you. But these men have changed; they do 
not applaud you any more." 

" I am the same Fordyce that I was twenty-five years 
ago when I first walked into the legislature at the State 
capital, and every Tom, Dick and Harry could slap me on 
the shoulder and call me Bob. I cared as much and as 
little for the applause of the multitude then as I do now. 
They may throw up their greasy caps and shout for joy 
over some act which meets with their approval, or they 
may stone me as that ignorant fellow did to-day. I take 
their approval or their condemnation at its true value." 

The Senator spoke with fervor, but this very fervency 
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and the flash in his eye told that he was not entirely in- 
different to popular opinion. His bearing and tone were 
that of the man accustomed to rule, who was too proud to 
admit that his pride was injured. 

" Of course one must take cheap approval or disap- 
proval at their true value," said Ruth, " but another thing 
is incomprehensible to me and disturbs me greatly. Peo- 
ple of a better class are beginning to say mean things 
about you. When persons of intelligence, who ought to 
know better, speak ill of you, my blood boils." 

Again the Senator laughed, but the note of his laugh 
was even more bitter. 

" As a man grows in power his enemies increase." 

" Some years ago," said Ruth, " I subscribed for the 
service of a clipping agency in order that every one of your 
speeches might be preserved for posterity." 

" I did not know that you were doing that," said the 
Senator, much interested. " My clerks have always done 
that sort of thing. They might just as well have made two 
files, one for you." 

Ruth smiled gently. " I took infinite delight and pleas- 
ure in doing it. I collected eagerly every item which con- 
cerned you. Where you went; what you spoke about; 
what your views wert on such and such a subject; what 
you ate, and how you dressed ; all your minor likes and dis- 
likes have been recorded by the press and commented upon. 
I have pasted columns and columns into scrap-books and 
have read them over many times." 

" Why, Ruth," laughed her father, " I never dreamed 
that you were employing yourself in this way all these 
years like a sly little mouse." 

She nodded, her eyes shining. " Yes, I have been very 
busy with my work. It was a labor of love. I never 
neglected it. But now — " her voice faltered — *^ I am 
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unhappy. So many mean things have come creeping in, 
like venomous little snakes, to poison my pleasure. News- 
papers print things about you which are horrid. They 
are unjust, cruel ! " The girPs voice shook, and her father 
saw the tears come to her eyes. 

" You mustn't mind what the newspapers say ; I don't," 
he replied, lightly. " The Keenville Sentinel, for instance, 
has been my enemy for years." 

" Many of them are respectable newspapers, or I used 
to think they were. They have influence, and are widely 
read by thinking persons; that is just what I don't under- 
stand, father dear." 

The Senator was thoughtful for a moment, then he spoke 
earnestly. " You must simply make up your mind not to 
be troubled by such things. Give up reading the papers, 
if what they say hurts you; or confine your reading to 
those which say nice things about me. There are still nice 
things said, are there not ? " he asked, with a smile. 

" Oh, yes," she cried quickly, " but that any of these 
mean things should find their way into print, and spread 
false ideas about you simply cuts me to the heart. I ask 
myself over and over : why is it ? " 

"A certain class of men, who belong to what may be 
called the new school of politics: theorists, self-styled re- 
formers, dyspeptic editors, writers of up-to-date, Sunday- 
school, political novels — men who go about with a search- 
light looking for evil, are responsible ! " declared the Sena- 
tor, vehemently. " They are constantly pointing their 
fingers at the old-fashioned statesmen like your father, 
Ruth. We have labored to build up our glorious old 
party ; that we have profited by our labor is only just, but 
we are called self-seeking and even corrupt. These others 
have appropriated the mantle of patriotism to themselves 
and wish to deny us any part of it, and the great American 
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mob howls its approbation. If I had my way these fel- 
lows would all be deported from the country and we could 
have a little peace and quiet.'' 

The Senator spoke with intense feeling. Ruth, who had 
rarely seen him so moved, even under great provocation, 
looked at him earnestly. 

" But while they fret me they cannot frighten me. 
Whatever I may have done, I did for the good of the party ; 
whatever I may do, I do for the preservation of great in- 
terests which are seriously threatened by these men; inter- 
ests which have benefited the country, and benefited me; 
interests to which I am loyally attracted." 

" All who know you, know of your loyalty and devo- 
tion to principle," said Ruth. 

" What does a man like Thayer know of statesmanship 
and the science of government," declared the aroused Sena- 
tor. " He got his education at a university, and his po- 
litical experience playing at the game in company with a lot 
of political sore-heads, and yet he has dared to dictate to 
me ! " In his flow of indignation the Senator forgot that 
he had tried to dictate to the Governor. 

" And yet to be fair," said Ruth, gently, " men say that 
Mr. Thayer is making a good Grovemor." 

"How, a good Governor?" exclaimed Fordyce, with 
surprise. 

" They say that he is sincere, that he governs wisely, that 
whatever his mistakes, he is honest and bis character is 
above reproach." 

" Honest ! " echoed the Senator, in a tone of intense dis- 
gust. " He is disrupting the party, is that honest? " 

" They say that he has the interests of all classes of so- 
ciety at heart, and you know that he was the only one able 
to draw up a plan for the settlement of the strike which 
both sides could accept." 
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The Senator's jaw closed. 
You know that you failed there, while he succeeded." 
Yes, damn him," thought the Senator, and he added 
aloud, in a tone of reproach. " Have you taken a brief 
for the defense of my enemy, Ruth? I would not have 
believed it of you." 

" Your enemies are mine," she replied, " but we must 
be just even to our enemies. I cannot forget that he is 
lying up-stairs, suffering, and that he is there as a result 
of his coming to our defense. Is that the act of an enemy ? 
I can't understand his attitude towards you, but I believe 
that some day the mystery will be cleared up, and that he 
will see his error. He is courageous, and he is generous. 
We cannot afford to be out-done in generosity by him," 

" I forgot," said the Senator, " that our enemy lies 
wounded within our gates. He must have everything done 
for his comfort that money can buy. Heal the patient 
quickly and thoroughly, for I can foresee that he and I are 
more than ever destined to clash." 

" I must go and see if the trained nurse has come," said 
his daughter, stooping and giving him a kiss. 

Left alone, Fordyce sat in thought for a few minutes, 
and in this attitude Aunt Ann found him when she entered 
the room with an inventory of the table silver in her hand. 

" Would you think it, Robert, those rapscallions had 
all the best pieces packed up as neat as could be. I am 
sorry for that poor soul who was killed in the midst of his 
wickedness. The coroner sat on him early this morning." 

Fordyce roused himself to say, ** Aunt, give me some 
of those chops and a few rolls." 

" Bless my, soul, Robert, haven't you had enough to eat. 
Let me get some warm from the kitchen." 

" This will do. I want to feed a dog." 

** Those nice chops are too good for a dog. I hate to 
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see such wasteful extravagance. Let the cook feed him in 
the kitchen. There's plenty of nice scraps." 

"He's a very particular dog," replied her nephew. 

" Does he eat with a knife and fork? " asked his aunt, 
who had been watching him with considerable curiosity. 
But the Senator, apparently not hearing the question, car- 
ried off the plate of food to bis room. 

" I trust that this will be enough for your breakfast," 
he said, as he put the plate down on the table. 

" My exertions of the night have given me an appetite," 
was the airy rejoinder from the thief, as he took up the 
knife and fork and began to eat leisurely. 

The senator lit a cigar, and sat studying the man closely. 

" Can you supply me with an automobile coat and cap? " 
asked Mr. Shotwell. 

" Undoubtedly I can." 

" My clothes at present are rather prejudicial, but cov- 
ered up, I may pass for one of your aristocratic friends." 

When Shotwell had finished his breakfast they found the 
automobile was waiting for them, with Ellison seated at 
the wheel. The thief waved his hand affably, as if to ex- 
press his appreciation of the honor. 

" I am surprised that you run the risk of a third party 
to the transaction," he said, addressing the Senator. 

" I prefer it to the risk of dealing with you alone," re- 
plied Fordyce dryly. 

Howard Ellison drove the machine with his usual vim; 
they were soon brought to the busy city and turned up the 
principal thoroughfare to the bank. Shotwell held his chin 
erect and looked about him with a lordly air. He pictured 
himself already riding in his own car, spuming the dust 
of humanity. 

The world owed everyone who could take it, a living. 
Here he was at last, riding towards success. From under 
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the visor of the cap which partly concealed his face he 
looked boldly down into the face of the policeman on the 
corner. The officer touched his hat to the Senator, and Mr. 
ShotweU found himself inclining his head graciously. 
This burly, blue-coated fellow, whom yesterday he had re- 
garded as little less than a ruffian, was, after all, one of 
the guardians of property, and in a few minutes Arthur 
Shotwell would be a man of property. 

At the bank, the Senator got out, walked up the steps in 
a brisk, business-like way, and disappeared into the inner 
recesses of that treasure-house. 

The thief sat in the motor-car with dignity. His usu- 
ally steady pulse was beating rapidly, and for the first 
time doubts began to assail him. " What if the Senator 
did not really intend to pay him? What if he had merely 
been pretending to comply with his demands in order to 
gain time, and was now intending to turn him over to the 
police? " 

Ellison turned in his seat and viewed him carefully. 

" I wish I had your nerve," he said. There was a note 
of tribute in the remark which pleased Mr. Shotwell, and 
helped to restore his nerve. He made no answer, but 
looked at the bank, from which the Senator still delayed 
his egress. There was such an air of solidity and sug- 
gestion of wealth about the granite, the plate glass and the 
gilt letters, as to make fifty thousand dollars seem small, 
and the adventurous freebooter began to regret that he 
had not demanded more for the valuable letter and his per- 
petual silence. 

Senator Fordyce came out of the bank, and the thiefs 
heart gave a leap. He had always known that he loved 
money and the ease which it would bring, but never until 
this moment did he realize how he longed for it. The 
Senator stopped at the top of the steps for a moment to 
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talk with a friend. "What a cool chap he is," thought 
Shotwell. More than ever did he admire the great man, 
who was always at his ease and had such a commanding 
presence and grace of manner. Could Arthur Shotwell 
ever expect to be like that? He took off his cap and ran 
his white fingers through the gray hair over his temple, 
which he thought gave him a look of distinction. He sur- 
veyed the brick block opposite with a patronizing air, as 
if he contemplated buying it. 

Senator Fordyce came down the steps and got into the 
automobile. He seemed in very good spirits for a man who 
was so soon to part with fifty thousand dollars. 

" Where is your lodging, Mr. Shdtwell? " 

" For the present I have a room at the Wayfarers'." 

" I do not know of any such hotel." 

" Eat 'Em Up Jack Hinch's place ; the road-house at 
the cross-roads." 

" Oh, yes, the man who called upon me last night in 
your company. Ellison, please run us back there. You 
know where it is." The Senator took some papers from 
his pocket, and put on his glasses, but before he began to 
read he turned a piercing look at the thief. " Did it ever 
occur to you, in your nefarious occupation, that you might 
come to the same end as that which has been reached by this 
other unfortunate man ? " 

" We all of us live over a slumbering mine," replied the 
thief, his fingers itching for the money which he had reascm 
to believe Fordyce had brought with him. I run little 
more risk than you do in your business. Every day. we 
read in the papers of big men who have gone wrong — 
who have failed — who have blown out their brains. You 
might meet your end, let us say — in a railroad or an au- 
tomobile accident ; you are constantly traveling, you know." 

The Senator was already deeply immersed in the docu- 
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ments which he had brought with him, and was apparently 
oblivious to his surroundings. 

Just before they reached the tavern he raised his head 
quickly, and gave the word to stop. 

" We will wait for you here," he said. " Go and get 
what you are to bring me, and make as much haste as you 



can." 



The thief sprang nimbly from the car and walked rap- 
idly towards the tavern. The blinds to the house were 
drawn, and it was darker and more gloomy than ever. No 
business was being done, and the body of the proprietor lay 
at an undertaker's. 

Maintaining his cool manner, Shotwell went noiselessly, 
up-stairs. The railing was damp and sticky and he shud- 
dered, perhaps as much from disgust with the place as 
through fear, or from any feeUng of remorse. He reached 
his own room without meeting anyone; like rats which de- 
sert a sinking ship, the evil inhabitants seemed to have fled 
now that the wicked old skipper had been taken from them. 

The room was a small chamber with one window overlook- 
ing the deserted stable-yard. It was furnished merely with 
a bed, a chair, and a cracked pitcher and bowl. It was a 
dingy habitation for a human being, but Mr. Arthur Shot- 
well had been glad to take it in exchange for some slight 
assistance rendered to Honest John Hinch. He opened 
a small horse-hair box which stood in the corner and took 
out a paper ; then he sat down on the edge of the bed, un- 
folded the letter and read it, refolded it, and looked about 
the room. Another man would have hurried to close so 
rich a bargain, but the rare pleasure to think that he was 
keeping Senator Fordyce waiting for a few extra minutes 
was too sweet for Shotwell to swallow hastily. Deliberately 
he put the letter in his pocket ; leisurely he rose, looked into 
the cracked mirror, adjusted his tie, and went out. 
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The large automobile was standing by the roadside jug- 
jugging and trembling, while the Senator sat quietly read- 
ing. 

"He's a cool one," thought Shotwell with admiration. 
" I have it," he said, as he came up, trying to hide'his impa- 
tience, " and now whereas the money? " 

Senator Fordyce handed it down to him. The thief 
tore off the wrapper and counted the bills, while the Senator 
did not appear to notice him. 

" It's all right. Here's my part of the agreement," 
and Mr. Shotwell handed up the letter. Fordyce took it, 
read it, and put it in his pocket ; spoke to Ellison, and the 
motor-car carried them away, leaving Mr. Shotwell as un- 
ceremoniously as if he were a clod in the road. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE ENEMY WITHIN OUE GATE 

For some time after the attempt of the gentlemanly Mr. 
Shotwell to convert to his own use the property of Senator 
Fordyce, Chief Burling kept the Keenville police on such 
a jump of activity as they had never known before. 

They discovered plenty of clews, but none of them led 
anywhere, and the wise ones of the force wagged their heads 
and declared it a clever inside job. 

The Senator hired special policemen to guard his, place 
day and night, and the household slept in peace and se- 
curity. 

For several days Governor Thayer occupied a room in 
the Senator's house, and lacked for no care or comfort 
which money could procure. 

One of the first things he did, as soon as he could sit 
up and handle a pen, was to send for his lawyer and ar- 
range for the signing of the agreements in the settlement of 
the strike. 

The Senator laughed, when, sitting at his desk down 
stairs, he signed the agreement. " This squares our ac- 
count," he said. 

"What is it?" asked his daughter, who was standing 
near him, happy at the prospect of industrial peace. 

" Nothing of consequence," replied Fordyce. " How is 
the Governor this evening." 

" He is better, very much better. He sat up all day, 
and I could hear him laughing and talking with his lawyer. 

gS4 
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Don't you want to go up and congratulate him on his re- 
covery." 

" No, I think not,'' replied the Senator dryly. " I have 
already thanked him as warmly as I could for his bravery, 
and told him how much I regretted his injury. We both 
of us know that our dislike is sincere and mutual, and each 
is relieved by the absence of the other." 

" He is going to-morrow. The doctor says that he is 
strong enough to be taken home." 

" I am greatly pleased at his speedy recovery," said 
Fordyce. " Did he get that basket of fruit, yesterday, 
which I ordered sent to him." 

" Yes, and he thanked me for it." 

" As he leaves to-morrow I will go up now, and go 
through with the necessary leave-taking. I have an im- 
portant meeting in the morning, and may not be able to 
see him." 

When the Senator entered Thayer's bedroom the two 
enemies shook hands punctiliously. 

" I am very happy to know that you are so far on the 
road to recovery," said the Senator affably. 

" Thank you, I am glad to say that the injury, though 
at first painful, was not serious. I am going home in the 
morning." 

" I hope that we have been able to make your enforced 
stay here as comfortable as circumstances would permit," 
said the Senator. 

" Everything possible has been done for me. I have to 
thank you, and Miss Fordyce, heartily for all the attention 
I have received," replied the Governor. 

" I trust that you will have a pleasant day to-morrow, 
and that the journey to your house will be made with com- 
fort," said the Senator. 

" Thank you.' 
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" I came in to pay my respects this evening, as I have an 
appointment early to-morrow. I will now say good night, 
as I must not fatigue you," and the Senator bowed. 

" Good night, Senator Fordyce.'' 

With another perfunctory handshake the Senator and 
the Governor parted. 

The next morning, Thayer dressed without the assist- 
ance of the nurse, had his breakfast served in his room, and 
started down-stairs ready to go to his own home. He kept 
his hand on the banisters, for his legs were somewhat shaky 
after a week of couch and armchair. He found the house 
very quiet. The Senator had left at an early liour, and at 
the moment no member of the household was visible. It 
was a beautiful summer day, the front doors and windows 
were open to admit the air and sunshine which came in, 
laden with the fragrance of grass and flowers. Thayer 
stepped out upon the porch. The rose-bushes and honey- 
suckle vines were prolific with blossoms, with the bees mur- 
muring contentedly in their ears. 

Thayer's enforced stay at this house had been almost 
intolerable to him, yet at the moment of leaving he felt a 
pang of regret. There was the association of Ruth every- 
where. Here the roses would be touched by her hands; 
here the sound of her voice would be heard ; and here she 
would walk on summer evenings with the wind fluttering 
the lace on her dress and kissing her hair. The thought of 
his own home, well-ordered, well-furnished, comfortable, 
handsome and lonely, became distasteful to him. He felt 
the impossibility of ever having Ruth for a wife too 
strongly to dare hope it, yet his heart rebelled at being 
called to leave a spot hallowed by the presence of the ob- 
ject of its strongest affection. All this suffering was be- 
cause of a thing called duty ; a hard, inflexible, domineering 
mistress, who rules with a rod of iron. Because two men 
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differed in their interpretation of right and wrong, a man 
and a woman had to be separated and to go about with 
heavy hearts, hiding their grief from the world and pre- 
tending that they were happy. 

It had been bitterly hard to be separated from her be- 
fore; it seemed well-nigh impossible now. Oh! to throw 
everything to the winds; to renounce allegiance to princi- 
ple ; to take her in his arms and carry her off to his home, 
and then — the devil take the rest of them! He picked 
one of her roses, hiding it like a thief, and walked along 
the porch. Through the windows he looked into the study. 
The sunlight was playing on the floor, even dancing to the 
comer where Honest John Hinch had fallen. 

The room was in perfect order, with the Senator's books 
and papers neatly arranged on his desk, and no speck of 
dust on the furniture. No sign, remained of what had 
taken place there, and Thayer made himself half believe 
that what had happened had been a dream. The sound of 
a footstep caused him to turn, as Ruth came out of the 
front door. 

"Oh! Mr. Thayer! Good morning. I did not know 
that you were coming down so early ! " she exclaimed. 

" It is nearly ten. As I am going this morning I want 
to use your telephone to get my automobile.*' 

" Why not use one of ours? " 

" My chauffeur has had so little to do lately it will be 
charity to give him some work." 

Aunt Ann came out upon the porch. " What, are you 
going so early, Mr. Thayer? I thought you would stay 
and break bread with us at luncheon. Are you quite sure 
you are strong enough to travel? " 

" Yes, quite strong enough to travel a few miles," he 
replied with a smile. 

The old lady took him by the hand; she was so small 
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she barely came up to his shoulder, and age had stooped 
her a little, but she was as vivacious as a bird, and her 
eyes shone brightly. " Young man, you saved our Hves, 
and I hope that we've shown our gratitude." 

"You have been very hospitable and very kind to me; 
much more so than any service of mine merited.*' 

" I'd like to know ! We would certainly have been mur- 
dered in our beds if you had not come and prevented it." 
She nodded her curls emphatically. " Burglars and fire, 
and such things that come in the night when you're not 
ready to receive them, are things Pm most afraid of; and 
I, for one, am grateful to you. You needn't look so dis- 
consolate," she added, lowering her voice, " there's another 
who is grateful, besides me. You go in and win that girl, 
no matter what obstacles you think stand in the way." 
And Miss Tuckett vanished into the house. 

Ruth did not hear what her aunt whispered to Thayer. 
She was thinking what she should say to him upon his 
leave-taking. Here stood the man who at one time had 
made love to her, who had been able to get further into 
her heart than any other man. Then, moved by his per- 
sonal ambition, or influenced by designing friends, he had 
threatened the father whom she respected and loved so 
strongly. For some reason which she did not know and 
could only guess at, attributing it, perhaps, to her own 
influence over him, he had not followed up his threats with 
action. And Anally, when by a strange chance he had 
learned that she was in danger, he had come to her, disre- 
garding his own safety, and apparently thinking only of 
her. What could she think of such a man? It was no 
wonder that she was disturbed by a conflict of opinions and 
emotions. It was not strange that she hesitated as to what 
to say, and all this time, no matter what her mind was say- 
ing, her heart was being drawn towards him. 
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Oh, for the " Art to read the mind's construction in the 
face ! " She looked at him, and he seemed in every way 
her ideal of what was fine and noble and generous. Yet 
the doubt remained. That he was brave physically she 
knew ; he had proved that more than once. That he cared 
for her, she now felt equally sure ; the genuine cry of anx- 
iety which had turned to one of joy on finding that she 
was safe had revealed the nature of his feelings. Still 
there remained that other doubt, how could that ever be 
removed ? 

" You may think that I do not appreciate what you did, 
because I have not said much about it, but before you go, 
I want you to know that I do appreciate it, and I am grate- 
ful," she said. 

"Why should you say anything?" he replied quickly. 
" You have thought of everything. Every need for my 
care and comfort was anticipated. Words could add noth- 
ing to that." 

" But I must tell you what I think of your bravery — ^*' 

" Don't call it that," he said interrupting her quickly. 
" At night, sitting at my desk, I heard your voice. It told 
me that you were in danger. Could I have done anything 
but come to your aid? '' 

" You might have — sent some one else. You might 
have notified the police, and then gone quietly off to bed," 
she answered. 

" Yes, I might have done that, but I couldn't run the 
risk of depending on the police," he replied. 

" But the risk you ran ! " she said. " If that man's 
aim had been better, if he had shot you, as Cade shot 
him ! " She shuddered. 

" Cade's aim was the better," he replied soberly. 

" I thank God that it was," she said fervently. 

Their eyes met, and she flushed slightly under his gaze. 
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The thought that he had once come so near to her, and 
then had lost her, was almost more than he could endure. 
The nature within him urged him to tell her that he loved 
her, no matter what the result, no matter what her reply ! 
In a few minutes he would have to go, and would see her 
from time to time only from a distance. In this moment 
which was left, there was still time to tell her that he loved 
her, and to tell her with such earnestness that she would 
not be able to resist him, and then, what mattered anything 
else! 

But he did not speak of love. He only stood and talked 
of things with which his heart and brain had no concern, 
while part of what he felt was told by his face. 

" Are you sure that you are well enough to go home? 
You are still very pale," she said. 

" Pm quite strong enough to go, thank you." 

" Sit down until it is time to go ; you must not get too 
tired." 

He sat down as she bade him, and was silent, while Ruth 
remained standing by the railing. 

" I have something else to thank you for," she said, 
nervously picking at the leaves of a rose. " There was a 
conspiracy formed against my father; men whom you call 
your friends inspired it. You were with them. I came 
to you — as you remember — I begged you to listen to 
reason. Although at that time, in the excitement of the 
moment, you did not see things as I did, and you refused, 
you evidently found out your mistake, later. Not that we 
feared the result of any such conspiracy," she interpolated 
quickly, " don't misunderstand me there. But I want to 
tell you that I am glad to think that I was able to make 
you see the matter in the right light, and that when you 
did see it, you were able to prevent others from doing a 
great wrong." 
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Thayer looked at her with surprise. He had forgiven, 
and with a lover's leniency, had even justified her in hav- 
ing, as he thought, carried off and destroyed the Senator's 
letter ; but now, what she said puzzled him, and he looked 
at her fixedly. The expression on his face made her pause, 
and then ask in a startled tone, with a voice that trembled 
slightly. " Do you mean that your opinion has not 
changed? " 

" It has not changed.'' 

" I do not understand the complexity of your nature ! " 
she cried, vehemently. " I cannot fathom your motives. I 
cannot reconcile your kindness, your generosity, your brav- 
ery, with other traits which are so entirely different. Why 
are you what you are — and not more? What right have 
you to place me again under such great obligation to you, 
and still remain our enemy? Do you, after all, put your 
ambition above everything else ? " 

" Not above everything. Miss Fordyce ; and I am not 
your enemy." 

" That's what you always say ! " she exclaimed. " Oh, I 
wish you had not come. I would rather have been killed, 
than have you put me in a position where I must feel grate- 
ful to you, while you persist in your unjust attitude to- 
wards my father." 

He did not make any reply, and she went on in a more 
subdued manner : " There must be some explanation, and 
you owe it to me, Mr. Thayer, to tell me what it is." 

" I can't tell you any more than I told you when you 
came to see me," he said, sadly. 

" You told me practically nothing, except how pained 
you were," she replied, her lip curling. " Yqu are brave 
enough in some ways, but morally, you are not so brave." 

" Very well, I will tell you more," replied Thayer, firmly. 
" You shall never again misjudge my motives. Senator 
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Fordyce is a strong man. He has held our State In his 
grasp for years. I will not go into the details as to how he 
has always held it; his associations with certain men who 
should be his inferiors; his affiliations with this and that 
corporation, whose interests and his are so closely allied as 
to render impartiality impossible. Finally some of us ven- 
tured to challenge this strong man's domination. We did 
it fairly, within the party and, once entered into the con- 
test, we did it vigorously. He realized that his seat in the 
Senate was in jeopardy, and he fought vigorously to retain 
it. He won, and we accepted our defeat with the best 
grace we could. Later on I was elected Governor. I was 
forced into a position of antagonism to the Senator. It 
could not be avoided. It was natural and fore-ordained. 
For a time a truce was declared between us, but it could 
not last," continued Thayer, sadly, and then stopped. 

Ruth had been listening with the color growing deeper 
on her cheeks. " Go on, please,'* she said. 

" The discovery was made that Senator Fordyce had em- 
ployed means to obtain re-election, which can only be called 
by one name." 

" You thought you made such a discovery," corrected 
Ruth, firmly. " Time will show how wrong you were, how 
very wrong." 

" I wish with all my heart that we had been wrong ! " 
said Thayer fervently. 

" Have you employed nothing but fair means ! " she cried 
suddenly. " Have you not taken advantage of your finer 
qualities — God knows that you have them — to win my 
friendship for some selfish reason; either to gratify your 
vanity or humiliate me, or for some deeper purpose — ^" 

" Oh ! Miss Fordyce. No, no, not that." 

" I am willing that you should know, if it is any grat- 
ification to you, that I did care for your friendship ; I cared 
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for it enough to hope and pray that everything would 
come out right. I prayed that the time might come 
when I could think just as highly of you as I ever had. 
And during the last few days — Oh! that is past now. 
That is all over ! I no longer care ! " 

" Miss Fordyce,*' cried Thayer, " how you wrong me. 
If you only knew how I respect you ; how I revere you ! '* 

** Don't say that again/' she cried, " I can not bear to 
hear you talk like that ; it makes me hate you.'* 

" I did not try to win your friendship to gratify my 
vanity, to humiliate you, or for any deep or selfish motive," 
he repeated earnestly. " We were friends by instinct. I 
challenge you to look closely and dispassionately into your 
heart and deny it. And whatever I have done or may do 
in the future, and whatever you may be led to think of 
me, you shall believe me sincere in my regard for you.'* 

She was too deeply moved by his vehemence and earnest- 
ness to dare answer him at the moment. She looked off at 
a distance, trying to hide her emotion, while her fingers 
again nervously plucked the leaves from a rose-bush. 

He saw his automobile coming up the driveway, and 
rose to go. 

** On leaving, I want to say that I shall always remember 
your great kindness to me, while here. I appreciate how 
hard it must have been for you, under the circumstances, 
and I thank you deeply," he said, keeping his voice steady 
with a great effort. 

She did not move, or answer him. 

" Good-bye," he said gently, as he turned slowly away. 

" Good-bye," she replied, quietly. 

She saw him get into the car, and be carried rapidly off, 
and she stood watching him until the trees hid him from 
view. 

" Oh, I don't hate you," she murmured. " I have tried 
to before this, and I have failed. I can't hate you.' 
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CHAPTER XVn 

EDUCATING THE PEOPLE 

Senator Fordyce was a very busy man. Each day made 
such exacting demands upon his time with a multitude of 
affairs, both commercial and political, that to drop one 
day, or even a few hours, from his schedule was almost as 
disconcerting to him as the disarrangement of the solar 
system would have been. 

On this particularly morning a meeting of unusual im- 
portance had called him to town, and as Governor Thayer 
was taking leave of Ruth at Hillcrest, the Senator was ad- 
dressing a few of his intimate associates who had met in 
the directors' room in the rear of the Keenville bank. 

The business and political interests of these men had 
become so closely cemented that it was difficult to disturb 
one without moving the whole edifice. The magnetic Sen- 
ator Fordyce was the keystone of the temple, and one of his 
main supports was Martin Brand, his senatorial colleague, 
a man of about his own age. He wore his gray beard cut 
square on the chin ; he dressed in black, with low vest and a 
small diamond in his shirt bosom, and always maintained a 
front of unassailable rectitude. 

Another substantial pillar of the temple was James 
Kingman, an elderly but powerful looking man. The 
whole attitude of this man was aggressive. His head, now 
grizzled, had been set aggressively upon his shoulders when 
it was the color of tow. His feet had begun life aggres- 
sively by kicking the shins of his playmates, and now the 
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man, with heavy-heeled, square-toed boots, always looked 
ready to bear down upon the rash one who dared oppose 
him, and crush him by mere physical weight. When in- 
terested or absorbed, old Kingman bad a habit of swaying 
his large, gray head from side to side somewhat in the 
manner of the elephant, and when roused he would trumpet 
forth like an enraged elephant. The harshness of his large 
features was relieved by a humorous twinkling of his small 
eyes. This often misled people into the belief that he was 
good-natured, an egregious error, for he was as ill-natured 
as it suited his dogmatic disposition to be, merely having 
a huge sense of humor, and thoroughly appreciating the 
colossal absurdity of a world which meekly accepted his 
autocracy. Although Senator Fordyce often found it ex- 
pedient to yield to James Kingman, he never showed him- 
self in awe of him; but all other mortals were bound to 
tremble at his approach; all save one, his nephew, Howard 
Ellison, who received his uncle's outbursts with indifference, 
and turned his heaviest blows with a jest. 

Senator Fordyce was looking particularly fresh and 
vigorous this fine morning, when he got up to address his 
associates, and the carnation, which Ruth had slipped into 
the lapel of his coat just before he left home, gave an added 
touch of vivacity to his appearance. He spoke with a 
gracious courtly manner, and with the rich, sonorous voice 
which he knew how to use so well. 

** My dear friends," he said, " we are approaching a 
crisis in the nation's history. It must soon be decided 
whether the country is to be governed by conservative men 
who will continue to make the laws wisely for the good of 
this great nation and to the advantage of the large interests 
which have made it great, or whether the government will 
pass to the control of another class of men. Men who de- 
rive their ideas of government from the study of the history 
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of the past, and whose characters have been influenced by 
reading the hves of the great statesmen of the past until 
they have fondly come to imagine themselves reincarnated 
Washingtons and Lincolns sent down to earth by a benefi- 
cent Providence to reform this and abolish that. They are 
dangerous, because many of them are men of education 
and ability. They are more dangerous, because, not be- 
ing allied to the great interests of the country they must 
necessarily lack the strong incentive which we have, that of 
personal interest. They are most dangerous, because they 
are in deadly earnest, and they have succeeded in getting be- 
hind them a great following of the American people who 
are fooUshly beginning to distrust us." 

" They are all demagogues," said Senator Brand with a 
wave of his hand. 

" Demagogism," replied Fordyce quietly, " is a word too 
freely used. Some of these men are open to the charge, 
most of them are sincere, though misguided, and in that 
they are sincere, they are the more to be dreaded by us." 

" I think that both of you overestimate their impor- 
tance," said old Kingman decisively. 

" I neither over nor underestimate it," replied Fordyce. 
" I look at the matter squarely in the face. I am not 
frightened. I am merely awake to the presence of a serious 
foe to our security. Gentlemen, we are all of us keenly alive 
to the necessity of closing this new school of politics before 
the number of its disciples becomes too greatly multiplied." 

" These fellows must be beaten at the polls once and for 
all," said Brand warmly. 

" Routed ; horse, foot and dragoons," cried Kingman 
bringing his heavy hand down on the arm of the chair. 
" And the best way to do it is to take safe men and run 
them on a well-sounding platform." 

" We might steal a little of the thunder of these fellows," 
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suggested Gadsby, " the people like the sound of it ; let 
them have a good supply. It doesn't matter what the 
platform stands for, as long as the right man stands on 
the platform. We can afford to be liberal in words, as long 
as we are conservative in performance." 

" I have had my hand in the making of a number of 
platforms, and most of them have stood the strain of a 
campaign,'' said James Kingman. " We must make a 
still stronger appeal to the patriotism of the country, to 
attract the voters who have patriotism; we must shout a 
little louder about prosperity and the disasters which will 
follow any change, in order to attract the voters who have 
vested interests, and then with a good rousing campaign 
fund we can carry the thing through." 

" It's a question of money," said Mr. Gadsby. " I 
don't care who writes the platforms of the country as long 
as we handle the finances." 

** It is more than a question of platform and funds," 
said Senator Fordyce seriously. " It is a case of mis- 
guided public opinion, which demands education." 

" I'm sick and tired of all this talk of educating the 
public," exclaimed Kingman, " the more you educate it the 
worse it behaves. You put up the right men, Fordyce, 
and we'll elect them." The old gentleman brought his 
hand down upon his leg emphatically, and possibly by coin- 
cidence some gold pieces in his trousers pocket jingled their 
approval. Gadsby and Lathem nodded their acquiescence. 
" Our organization in this State has been somewhat 
shaken of late; I cannot entirely control affairs," replied 
Fordyce calmly. " It is with humiliation that I have to 
admit to you in confidence, that the new element has got a 
strong footing here at my very threshold. Francis Thayer 
and his energetic friends are undoing our work and up- 
setting the system which we have always known and always 
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loved. And now comes the latest phase of his pernicious 
activity with the announcement that his friends are going 
to persuade him to resign his present office, and offer him- 
self as a candidate for the Senate to take the seat of my 
friend and colleague, Brand, who has filled it ably many 
years, and who is again a candidate for re-election, and than 
whom no man in this country is more patriotic, more untir- 
ingly devoted to duty, more deserving of reward." 

Senator Brand smoothed his beard complacently. 

" Why in the name of reason have you allowed this man 
to do all this ? " growled Kingman. " Why have you not 
downed him long ago ? " 

" He is the sort of man whom it is not easy to down." 

" Then annihilate him," exploded Kingman. " If the 
man is dangerous, our duty demands that we knock him out 
completely, and we must use every means in our power 
to do it. No shilly-shallying. No faint-hearted half 
measures. Why are we given great powers if not to make 
use of them? Brand must succeed himself, that's all there 
is about it ! " Kingman put his hands in his pockets and 
tilted back in his chair, rather red about the neck, and a 
little out of breath. 

" The Keenville Sentinel, one of the most influential or- 
gans of the State, is advocating Thayer with all the power 
of its virile editor," said Fordyce. 

" I will buy a newspaper," replied Kingman, " put a 
competent man in charge and have it support Brand." 

" The press throughout the country gives a good deal 
of space to the fight between the reformers and * the old 
regime ' as they call it," said Fordyce, " and all this is 
refiected into our State and sets the people thinking." 

" Then start a bureau at once for the dissemination of 
the right kind of news," cried Kingman. " Call upon me 
for any funds. Personally I believe in more direct 
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methods, but you shall have your way, Fordyce. Spread 
your educational flood over the country to counteract this 
pernicious work.'* 

" Men are coming from other States to speak on the issue, 
* Thayer vs. Fordyce,' as they call it," the Senator con- 
tinued. 

" For every little pop-gun they import, we must bring 
in a cannon,*' thundered Kingman. " We will shout them 
down." 

" Dr. Brainard is dragging the subject into the pulpit," 
said Lathem. " I am told that he speaks with great vigor, 
and says some pointed things, — things that would be bet- 
ter left unsaid." 

" Haven't we had the ministers with us in the past ? " 
replied Kingman vehemently. " Why should we mind what 
this Brainard says? A few years ago, he was nothing but 
a country parson. If he doesn't keep still, I'll build a 
church here in Keenville, and install an organ, a choir and 
parson which will make his organization look like a ten- 
cent side-show. By the way, Howard, doesn't our bank 
hold a mortgage on his church property.? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Look up the date of its maturity, and let me know 
about it." 

" We can make a vigorous fight for the right," said 
Brand, " and leave the result in God's hands." 

" It is important that the Legislature be left in our 
hands," said Fordyce, quietly. " If Thayer should be 
elected to the Senate he will be doubly dangerous. He will 
try to run the State and at the same time make his influence 
felt in the Senate." 

" The modesty of some men is refreshing," said Ellison. 

" We must either elect the Legislature or control it 
afterwards," said Kingman, his head moving slowly from 
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side to side. ^* Thank Heaven the people do not elect the 
Senators. God has left things in our hands in the past 
and I guess they'll be safe there a little longer." 

When all the others had left, Fordyce and Brand re- 
mained closeted together until late into the aftemoonj and 
when they parted company, it was with many assurances of 
mutual confidence, and with renewed determination to save 
the fair fame of their State by continuing to represent it 
in the Senate, and to control it at home. 

The first step in the direction of their patriotic ambi- 
tion was to shake down old Kingman for the funds, to which 
process he responded as liberally as a chestnut tree after a 
sharp frost. Fordyce and Brand had to loosen their purse- 
strings too, for they had much at stake. They bought 
a flourishing newspaper, named it " Public Reason," put 
a competent man in charge, and started in vigorously to 
counteract the work of William Freeborn in the Keenville 
Sentinel. After a few issues, the circulation of the Reason 
began to drop off, and though the hired editor kept at 
work and produced his columns loyally, they were read by 
none but the hide-bound partisans of Fordyce, Brand and 
Kingman, and its influence was not so far-reaching as its 
founders had fondly hoped. They also founded a news- 
bureau, with a high-salaried literary gentleman in charge, 
and increased the postal revenues by sending out tons of 
literature, but a strangely perverted people refused to be 
educated any longer, and in their chosen ignorance turned 
to Thayer, listened to Dr. Brainard, and read Freeborn's 
Sentinel. 

These columns were not blood-red tirades addressed to 
the passions of mankind, printed in colored inks and set 
before the public in a jumble of misrepresentation, inde- 
cency and disorder. Freeborn appealed to man's reason, 
so the pages of his newspaper did not look as though they 
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had been made up in Bedlam after a night of unusual orgy. 
He appealed to the better side of man, to his real patriot- 
ism, to his love of Truth and Justice, and desire to see the 
country redeemed from the hands of those who had abused 
their power, and put into the hands of those who had some 
conception of what representative government means, and 
who, although human and fallible as all men are, would at 
least go to the legislative halls impressed with the feeling 
that they represented the whole people and were bound by 
their honor to advocate and stand for such measures as were 
in the interest of all. That being real Democracy which 
puts the Nation first, and the individual last. Many am- 
bitious and verbally patriotic statesmen have the order of 
their allegiance reversed. 

Freeborn called to the people to elect a Legislature which 
would send to the Senate a man imbued with the national 
spirit. 

" As he has served the State faithfully so he will serve 
the Nation faithfully. He is no false leader who in times 
of political crises leaps forward, seizes the flag and with 
loud cries of : * Follow me, I am a patriot ! ' carries his blind 
and deluded following into the pit. He is not a false 
prophet, lifting up his voice and crying: * 0! people, come 
with me and I will save you.' He promises little, but he 
will perform all that lies within his power. He knows that 
the salvation of a people lies with themselves." 

Fordyce met the issue as squarely as he could. He ap- 
pealed to the voters to elect a Legislature which would re- 
turn Brand to the place he had filled so long. " Has he 
not been faithful? Is he not a patriot?" cried Fordyce, 
speaking through the columns of his newspaper, and from 
the platform as well. " Read his speeches delivered in Con- 
gress; listen to his talk from the stump. Are they not 

refutations of the calumnies hurled at him? His enemies 
16 
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say that he has forgotten who sent him to Congress, and 
that he has served certain special interests to the detriment 
of the public good. I point with pride to the post office in 
Keenville as a monument of his devotion to the interests of 
the people here at home. Our enemies declare that he has 
always tried to render abortive any bill looking toward the 
welfare, health or safety of the people ; that he is opposed, 
either openly or silently, to any bill which will trench upon 
the interests with which his real heart is found. My 
friends, it was his earnest, his conscientious desire not to 
encroach upon the Constitution which has caused him to be 
misunderstood, and brought his sincerity and patriotism 
into question, but if there is the slightest doubt now in 
the mind of anyone as to his patriotism, let me read to you 
his speech upon the money question ; let me repeat his words 
delivered so touchingly at the unveiling of the soldiers' 
monument here in our park; let me recall to you his elo- 
quent and stirring utterances at the time of the Spanish 
war. And now you are asked to elect a Legislature which 
will set aside this veteran, tried in a thousand battles in 
your service, and substitute an untried man whose political 
life has not been so brilliant as to guarantee any great or 
unusual qualifications for a seat in the highest, the most 
august deliberative body in the world. Fellow citizens of 
this, my native State, you, with whom I have labored hand 
in hand for so many years, I urge you to ponder this sub- 
ject well. I do not believe that the thinking, conservative, 
home-loving, prosperous citizens of this State are going to 
take any such rash action as that urged by our opponents. 
For I tell you the prosperity of the nation, the very peace 
and security of the land, depend upon the retention in office 
of the man who has filled it so long and faithfully." 

In their patriotic desire for the continued peace, security 
and prosperity of the nation, Fordyce and his intimate asso- 
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ciates invested large sums in their campaign of education, 
and also invested large sums in any way which pointed to 
the accomplishment of the desired end. For some reason, 
Fordyce refused to know anything about the corruption 
fund himself. 

"Why not?" demanded James Kingman, bluntly. 
" You were not used to be so squeamish.*' 

Fordyce gave him an impenetrable look. " I am man- 
$iging my part of the campaign in my own way,*' he said 
coldly. 

" I cannot understand this spasm of virtue which has 
seized you. Brand always did roll his eyes and lift the 
skirts of his black coat away from every little speck, but 
you were always ready to do the necessary part, and you 
did it well. I suppose it's up to me to attend to it." 

Kingman dispensed the funds liberally, but he lacked the 
knowledge, or the winning manner of Fordyce. In the 
past, the men whom Fordyce bought, stayed bought and 
stood by him loyally. The " boys " took Kingman's 
money, but failed to pass it along as of old, and in this 
way, though some fared splendidly, results were not ob- 
tained. 

When the campaign was over, the red fire all burned, the 
eloquence all exhausted and the education complete, the 
result showed conclusively that the State, which Senator 
Fordyce had once held in his hand, had slipped from his 
grasp. 

He summoned his friends in order that they might look 
over the situation together. The more they looked at it 
the less they liked it. They saw many new men in the Leg- 
islature, and many others whom they knew to be their ene- 
mies. 

" My dear friend," Fordyce said sadly to Brand, " it 
looks as though I should lose the valuable assistance of 
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your clear judgment and your ever ready vote." The de- 
feat was a bitter pill for him to swallow, and he was pre- 
paring to take the medicine like a martyr. 

" Thayer isn't there yet,'* snorted Kingman. 

" He will be," said Brand angrily. 

" We have not had a chance to look thoroughly over this 
new timber, yet," persisted Kingman. 

" We will find that it all belongs to our enemies." 

" At present perhaps it does, but we may be able to adopt 
some of it. We have done so before now, when necessity 
demanded." 

** Not this time," replied Fordyce sadly. " I fear that 
we must school ourselves for at least a temporary set- 
back." 

" By Heavens, man, I won't have it," triunpeted King- 
man. " It is scandalous to think of such a man as Thayer 
in the Senate. The fellow will upset all our calculations ! 
He will always be * wanting to know.' He will be continu- 
ally offering resolutions to inquire into this and investigate 
that. The ordinary routine work will be hampered and 
delayed. He will be a thorn in the flesh as long as he is 
there. I won't have it." 

The old fellow sat down, very red in the neck, and blew 
his nose violently. 

" It seems to me you're making a great deal of rumpus 
before you're hurt," said Howard Ellison, who had been a 
quiet listener. 

" Howard, you don't know how it does hurt," groaned his 
uncle. " I'm not used to such a defeat as this." 

" You're not defeated yet." 

" Fordyce says that we are." 

" Fordyce is feeling a little blue, but he'll perk up in a 
day or two," declared Ellison lightly. " Thayer is not a 
Senator yet," 
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** We spent a big pile on the election," said Gadsby, 
and it has practically come to naught." 

You've got to spend," said Ellison emphatically^ 
" YouVe taught me, and I'm right in the game. Take 
these new legislators who are coming in; many of them 
from the rural districts with their home-made socks in their 
carpet-bags; they are honest as the hills, now — but wait. 
Wait until they have learned the town. Take them out in 
your autos. Give them special trains. Put some spark- 
ling wine in them, then show them a pile of easy money 
and see them reach for it. They simply can't resist it. 
It's human nature. A man would be a fool to come up 
here with his house needing a coat of paint and his bam 
new shingles, and go back as poor as he came. With a hfe 
of ease and luxury staring him in the face and beckoning 
to him you will see which way he will turn. Only you've 
got to do the thing well. Unlike other commodities, polit- 
ical virtue stiffens in price with the increase of the 
product. We have struck a period of honesty. Every- 
body is shouting out that he can't be bribed. You wait, 
and by and by you'll see some of them peering out from 
their strongholds of probity and whispering : — * Say when 
is the bribing gomg to begin?' Then will be your 
time." 

Senator Brand looked shocked at the freedom of Elli- 
son's language. 

" Oh, you needn't touch them yourself, Senator," laughed 
the young man. " Have others do it for you, as they know 
how to do it. You surprise me," he went on, when his re- 
marks were received with silence. " This is your first real 
hard defeat, and you take it like a lot of whipped school- 
boys. All except Senator Fordyce, and he strikes an atti- 
tude like Napoleon on the way to St. Helena. Now this is 
my first real fight, and a little set-back at the start makes 
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me want to win all the more, and have the laugh on the 
other side.'* 

" I like to see the enthusiasm of youth which Howard 
shows," said Fordyce quietly. "I, by no means, accept 
this defeat as final, but I am too familiar with the public 
pulse not to know that the time is not propitious for the 
employment of the methods which he has so naively sug- 
gested. This year it will be wiser to bow a little before 
the storm, and try to minimize the evil which the 
other side can do. Our turn will certainly come round 
again." 

" I have always noticed one thing," said Ellison cheer- 
fully. " When fellows like Thayer get into office they 
never do the amount of damage which they have threat- 
ened." 

Senator Fordyce was quite correct, it would have been 
a bad year to have employed the simple and direct methods 
suggested by Ellison. The Legislature was bent upon 
registering the will of the majority of the voters of the 
State, and was in no temper to have any of its members 
trifled with. 

It was bitterly hard for Brand to be relegated to the 
spectators' bench after years of activity. It seemed to him 
that he had been deprived of an inherent right, but he 
bore the blow stoically, conscious of his own rectitude, for 
he had served the interests which he loved so well, with 
touching loyalty and devotion. 

William Freeborn went wild with delight, and for the 
first time in its life the Keenville Sentinel appeared deco- 
rated by a rooster and a broom. 

" Thayer, my boy ! " cried the editor, slapping the Grov- 
emor and newly elected Senator on the shoulder. " This is 
only the beginning. We could not kick Fordyce out of 
the Senate, but we can send you there to watch him. We'll 
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get him yet, and others like him. We won't be satisfied 
until we have made a clean sweep/' 

Thayer smiled quietly. " I hope you won't be disap- 
pointed in me, Freeborn." 

" Oh, you are all right, and the whole situation is splen- 
did. Marshall, whom you leave to take your place here, 
will be a good man for Governor of this State, and 
the rest of us will hold up his hands to the best of our abil- 
ity. We need men like you in the Senate. Every such 
man counts there." 

" m try to do my best," replied Thayer, " I can't say 
any thing more. You know promise and performance 
often fall wide apart." 

" That old robber, Kingman, did one mean thing," said 
Mason. 

" Only one? " inquired Freeborn. 

" This was particularly inspired by spite. The Keen- 
ville Bank has sent word to the trustees of Brainard's 
church that they will want the principal of their mort- 
gage, which is due. Money is tight at present." 

" Let us try to raise the money among our friends, pay it 
off, and renew the mortgage at a low rate," said Freeborn. 
" What's the amount? " 

" One hundred thousand," replied Mason. " I'll put up 
twenty-five of this myself." 

" You can count on me for twenty-five," said Thayer. 
" Let me know when you want it, and I will send you my 
check." 

" Very good, I'll see what I can do with others," said 
Freeborn. " I'll put in five thousand myself, and we will 
make Mason treasurer of the fund." 



CHAPTER XVni 

MR. SHOTWELIi WRITES THE LETTER 

In anything which did not require courage, Howard Elli- 
son was a bold leader. Sent out upon the battle-field he 
would most assuredly have lived to fight another day; 
placed at the poker-table he would amass all the chips. In 
the stock-market he was a clever speculator, and at a horse- 
race he was in his element. 

This bold Howard Ellison was a well-known figure in 
Keenville, envied by many of the young men, and viewed 
with indulgent eyes by many of the young women. He 
was not a handsome man, his shoulders were too small and 
his legs too slender for great physical beauty, but he se- 
lected his clothes with great care, and as smooth as a piece 
of velvet, he maintained an air of quiet self-assurance which 
frequently made its impression. 

Being this well-known figure in Keenville, and so often 
seen whirling down the avenue in his automobile, or clat- 
tering through the streets on his well-groomed horse, it was 
an unusual sight to see him at night, in a side street, dressed 
in evening clothes, covered by an Inverness coat, appar- 
ently anxious to avoid rather than to court attention. 
When not far from a covered way, which, running under a 
block of houses brought up at the bar of the Grand hotel, 
Mr. Ellison dropped into a small restaurant and sent out 
a note by a small messenger boy, spending the time which 
intervened before the arrival of an answer, by ordering a 
dish of food which he did not eat, and lighting a cigar 
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which he forgot to smoke. The answer, when it did come, 
was evidently not entirely to his taste, for he ruffled his 
smooth, white forehead, threw his cigar on the oil-cloth and 
went quickly out. He walked through the covered way, 
brought up at the bar, where he stopped for a few mo- 
ments, and then, pushing through the swinging wicker- 
doors, he strolled into the hotel. Avoiding the main cor- 
ridor and elevators, he went quickly up a flight of stairs 
and down the hallway, with his quick eye looking out for 
the number of a room ; stopped before it, and barely waiting 
for an acknowledgment to his knock, entered. 

The only occupant of the room was Mr. Arthur Shot- 
well; he nodded to Ellison cavalierly, without rising from 
his chair. " I sent word to you that I wanted to see you 
upon a matter of importance," said young Ellison, with a 
trace of annoyance in his tone, "and you make me come 
into this hotel where every clerk and elevator-boy know 
me." 

Mr. Shotwell, who was very richly dressed and seated in 
a very richly upholstered arm-chair, said suavely, " I have 
been so long kicked and cuffed about the world that I took 
great pleasure in sending you the number of my room, 
with the word * come to me.' As you undoubtedly chose 
the back staircase, you probably escaped recognition. 
They are not looking for Mr. Howard Ellison's arrival 
in that way. He is generally heralded by a splash and a 
splurge, as if to say, * Look at me ; heir to millions, the 
friend and councillor of Senators, I have a pull in the 
world. Admire me ; salute me ! ' " Mr. Shotwell ran his 
fingers through the gray lock over his temple, and looked 
at his caller with an assumption of dignity. " I like to 
have such great men come to me." 

Howard Ellison laughed easily, and sat down. " You 
evidently are bent upon being the real thing," he said, 
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looking, with amusement in his eyes, from Shotwell to the 
rooms he occupied. 

Mr. Shotwell had selected a suite of rooms on the first 
floor. It was furnished a little too floridly to accord with 
a highly developed aesthetic taste, but it had every modem 
appliance of luxury ; and that it met the occupant's ideals 
was shown by. the expression of entire satisfaction upon 
his face. He was sitting in one large chair, with his feet 
in another, where, without removing the cigar from his 
mouth, he could press an electric button and summon a serv- 
ant to fill his orders. ^^ You once splashed mud upon me 
in the city streets and rode off without a * beg pardon, 
sir,' or even a look. It is my turn now," he said. 

"All right! splash away, old man," rejoined Ellison, 
" only take my advice ! don't splash too fast, or you'll be 
back in the gutter before you know it. Fifty thousand 
isn't an inexhaustible pile." 

" Thank you for your advice, and I hope you'll always 
follow it yourself," replied Shotwell. " For my part I am 
bound to live at the top notch for a time. I'll take care 
not to entrench upon my principal. I'm something of a 
financier myself. But you did not come here at this hour 
of the night, after the theatre, with a dozen calls of pleas- 
ure tugging at your heartstrings, to give me good advice. 
You came to get something out of me." 

" I came," said Mr. Ellison, " for the pleasure of a talk 
with one of the coolest, cleverest gentlemen I have ever 
met." 

" Young fellow," replied Mr. Shotwell, " I have no in- 
tention of investing my money through you, so you might 
as well fiy away to your hot bird and cold bottle." 

" They will keep," replied Ellison. " I can derive more 
profit and pleasure from your society to-night." 

Very well, then, help yourself," and Mr. Shotwell 
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waved his hand gracefully to the decanters and glasses on 
the table. 

" During our short and refreshingly frank colloquy, one 
morning not so very long ago,'' began Ellison, as he sipped 
a high-ball, " you admitted, with a certain amount of pride, 
having forged and stolen, while your humiliation lay only 
in having been detected." 

" You are quite right,'' answered Mr. Shotwell. " I am 
no hypocrite. I don't care a straw how I get money, as 
long as I get it. I don't care what any one thinks of me, 
as long as he treats me right. And I shall be treated right 
as long as I have the money to pay for it." 

" Your sentiments meet with my approvaJ," said Mn 
Ellison, " and I take it you are not at all adverse to earn- 
ing an honest penny." 

" Excuse me," replied Mr. Shotwell. " All pennies are 
honest enough to him who possesses them, no matter how 
tainted they may look in the eyes of the man who hasn't 
got them." 

" Exactly," answered Ellison, with a smile, " and nat- 
urally any penny which I put into your hand would be 
honest." 

" What I take exception to," continued Mr. Shotwell, 
" is your way of putting the question ; it savors too much 
of labor expected in return. I am adverse to work, for I 
was intended to be a gentleman." 

" I will put it this way. Do you object to a further in- 
crease of fortune? " 

" Not at all," replied the gentleman with condescension, 
" I should accept it as my due." 

" You must know that I shall expect something from 
you in return." 

" I suppose so," sighed Mr. Shotwell, " for this is a 
sordid and calculating world; but any service which I ren- 
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der must be of the most refined, the very gentlest kind, 
for I am, above all things, a gentleman." 

" The work I want of you is of the most delicate na- 
ture," laughed Howard Ellison. " It is to write a copy 
of this letter in that handwriting." 

He handed two sheets of paper to Mr. Shotwell, who 
read them with an immovable face and put them down 
upon the table. 

" What will you do it for.'^ " asked Ellison. " I know 
that you are in no great need of money, and I shall expect 
to pay you well." 

" You may expect to pay me handsomely," replied the 
forger, 

" Name your figure." 

" Wait a moment. It is not merely a question of figure 
with me. I will do it for two reasons. One — it appeals 
to my sense of humor ; and the other — I hate this Thayer. 
I am on your side. He stands for everything which you 
and I bold either in aversion or in ridicule. If we, by 
our superior cunning, put him *hors de combat,' I shall 
feel that we have done the world a service." 

" Name your price in cash," repeated Ellison, " contin- 
gent, of course, upon your work being available," he added 
cautiously. 

" The letter, if I write it, will pass anywhere for an 
original," replied Shotwell, easily. 

" You have already agreed to write it." 

** I agreed to write it upon my own terms." 

"Well, what are they?" 

" They are simply this : If we are successful you will 
be pledged to use your influence to get for me the office of 
chief of police here in Keenville." 

Ellison looked at him for a moment in silence, then he 
burst into a laugh. " Well, of all the delicious nerve ! " 
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"What's the matter? Don't you think I know any- 
thing about the workings of the department? " 

" You are doubtlessly very familiar with them," replied 
Ellison, still laughing. 

" Don't you think that I would make a better chief than 
that mole-eyed Burling? " 

" I think you would make an exceptional chief." 

" Well, then, get me the place. Fordyce still owns the 
Mayor." 

" No, sir, I'll make no deal with you," replied Ellison, 
firmly. 

" Why not, may I ask? " 

" I'm not going into any partnership with you," said 
Ellison, rubbing his smooth chin. " I'll deal with you, 
fair and square, on a cash basis ; nothing further." 

" Because you look down upon me? " 

" Oh, pshaw, talk sense. You really don't want any 
office, and that of chief of police; ha, ha, ha! that is 
funny ! '* 

" I don't see anything extraordinarily funny in it. I 
find my ambition awakening. The more you oppose it, the 
more it grows. I find that I cannot get along on the in- 
come derived from fifty thousand. You despise my talents, 
while ready to avail of them. You are wrong, my dear 
Mr. Howard Ellison. All art is worthy of respect in that 
it commands a price. The great painter takes his brush 
and sells his talent to his millionaire patron, while the poor 
draughtsman breaks his back over his board, building the 
fortune of his employer. The great poet lives at court, 
while the little verse-maker may have to turn out doggerel 
and sing the praises of pickles or of soup to fill his stomach. 
The gifted singer uses his voice to charm the dollars from 
the pockets of the public. You, and men of your kind, 
Mr. Ellison, use their gifted brains to charm the dollars 
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from the pockets of all those with whom they come in con- 
tact. Should I bury my talent in the ground? Should 
I be content to push a pen for ten hours a day, year after 
year, for a few of those dollars which you create so airily 
by your thimble-rigging and your clever prestidigitation, 
when, by the employment of my delicate and facile fingers, 
I, too, can create wealth? I respect my art too highly 
to allow you to slight it. I will do this thing for you, but 
it must not be as a mere tool, to be thrown aside after be- 
ing used. If we succeed in this — what shall I call it, con- 
spiracy? — No, that is too harsh a name; let us call it 
what it is — game. If we take this trick in the game it 
must be our success, not yours.'' 

" You will be asking too much of me," demurred Elli- 
son. " After you get one thing, you will come back for 
more." 

" I will deal squarely with you, if you will do the same 
with me," replied Shotwell. " You've got to trust some one 
in the game, why not me? Our interests are the same." 

" Well, write the letter," said Ellison, shortly, " and 
after I have seen it we will discuss the other matter. I'll 
call and see you again." 

" I shall be happy to see you at any time," replied Shot- 
well, rising and bowing, ^^ and I shall always be pleased to 
deal with you like a gentleman." 

" Grood night ! " laughed Ellison. " You are really a 
very clever gentleman." 



CHAPTER XLX: 

ELLISON DELIYEAS THE LETTE& 

Senator Fordyce never doubted that in the end he would 
triumph over his enemies. In his long, active life he had 
of course encountered many temporary defeats, but with 
patience, persistence and hard work he always triumphed 
in the end, coming out on top to the vindication of the 
predictions of his friends and the consternation of his foes. 
Therefore it was natural that in this instance, after the 
first sting of defeat was over, he should view the situation 
with his old time philosophy, and set cheerfully to work 
with renewed determination to build up where he had been 
undermined. 

The strain of the battle, had, however, told upon him. 
The gray in his once auburn hair had increased, and the 
deepening lines in his face made him begin to look more 
nearly his age. This fact was noticed by Ruth as she sat 
one evening in her father's study, looking at him at his 
desk. It was but a few days before the Congressional 
session would summon him to Washington, and he was deep 
in the construction of plans to render the work of his new 
colleague, Thayer, as ineffectual as possible. He had 
fallen into a wonted attitude which Ruth had so often seen 
him assume, the fingers of his left hand running thought- 
fully through the hair over his temple, and the right hand, 
holding the pen, gliding rapidly over the paper before 
him. In deep concentration, he was oblivious to his sur- 
roundings, and Ruth looked at him long and earnestly. 
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Finally he looked up, and seeing her seated in the arm- 
chair near the fire, smiled at her. 

" Have you been there long, Ruth? " be asked. 

" Not very long. I came in to say good night to you, 
dear, but you seemed so busy I did not like to interrupt 
you, and so I sat there looking at you." 

" Looking at me ! There's not much to see in a crusty, 
busy old chap like me. Now there is some reason for me 
to look at you." He thought he had never seen a more 
beautiful picture. Of course, he looked with a father's 
eyes, but making due allowance for the partiality of such 
vision it must be admitted that he had good excuse for the 
love and pride which filled his heart. 

The graceful figure, the soft, health-tinted cheek, the 
bright, thoughtful eyes were the very symboHzation of 
Youth and Life and Hope. 

Suddenly the thought struck him how far removed from 
each other they really were. He had never regarded him- 
self as an old man, yet he felt that to her eyes he must 
look old, while to him, she was still at the very beginning 
of life. 

The thought bore in upon him with a sharp vividness 
which for a moment chilled his soul, that perhaps they 
might soon be called upon to part — forever. Would it be 
forever.'^ Should he be forever separated from the object 
of his dearest affection? Never to hear her voice; never 
to fe©l the touch of her hand; never to see that beloved 
face again? If Death summoned him long before her, as 
it was quite natural that Death should do, where would 
she rejoin him? Would she ever find him, and recognize 
him? Had this beautiful, affectionate girl been given to 
him only for a transitory period of his existence, to brighten 
a few earthly days ; to be lost in the dim, swift on-rushing 
hereafter? And if thus lost, if they could never find each 
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other again, would he be conscious of his loss? These 
thoughts rushed over him with the swiftness with which 
thoughts of the future sometimes, unbidden, assail the 
mind. As if in answer to them Ruth came to him, and 
putting her arms around his neck, bent over and kissed 
him. 

" Good night, Ruth," he said tenderly, holding her close. 

"Are you going to work late to-night?'' she inquired 
anxiously. 

" I shall be busy for some little time." 

" You are always working. Are you never going to 
take a play-time? " 

" Work is play to me." 

" You seem to have less time than ever for other kinds 
of amusement which we can share; books, music, travel. 
I feel more than ever separated from you." 

" For the past year or more, the activities of others have 
forced me to be more active. If they would take a little 
rest, perhaps I might." 

" But where will it all lead, there must be an end, some- 
time? " 

" It all leads to one end, success." 

" But you are successful." 

" I am further from it than I was five years ago. There 
seemed but one step, then, there are several now." The 
expression on his face grew firmer. " But I shall win, I 
shall win." 

She looked at him longingly, as he turned to his desk 
and took up his pen. 

« Father ! " 

" Well ! " He looked up again quickly, always ready 
to be recalled by her voice. 

" I hate to think gf your sitting here in this room so 

much, alone." 
17 
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" Why, I have sat here alone for years.'* 

She looked about the well-appointed room, with the 
cheerful wood fire burning on the hearth, the rows of books 
on their orderly shelves, the roomy arm-chairs inviting re- 
pose and thought. Her eyes instinctively turned from the 
large desk to the safe in the comer, and from the safe to 
another corner of the room, near the door. 

" It may be foolish, and indeed because I think it a weak- 
ness I have not spoken of it, but ever since last summer I 
have been afraid to have you sit here, alone." 

" The barn is never so safe as it is after the horse has 
been stolen," answered her father lightly, " and besides 
there is the additional security of the night watchman — 
if he is not asleep." 

She put her arms around him and held him close to her 
heart. 

" Oh, if anything should happen to you ! " 

He stroked her head reassuringly. 

" I cannot change my habits because at one time a bur- 
glar lost his life here. You must not give way to foolish 
fancies, or at least if you have them you must not expect 
me to share them. Grood night, sleep well." 

" Good night," she replied in a low tone. 

" I'm glad you're a woman, after all," he said laughing, 
as she quitted him. 

" I'm glad she's a woman after all," he mused, and sat 
thinking of her, while the work lay before him, neglected. 

He saw her as a little child with fair hair blowing in 
the wind. How well he knew the little figure with the large 
blue eyes that looked into one's face so trustfully. How 
distinctly he could see her mount her pony and ride away, 
gayly and fearlessly. 

Now she appeared before him with books under her arm 
going earnestly to school. Again, he felt her climb upon 
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his knee at night and nestle close, with her head on his 
breast, and her soft hair giving out a fragrance as of flow- 
ers. 

He seemed to see her as a young girl with braids looped 
up and skirts grown down to the tops of her boots. He 
remembered how he had marveled at the sudden change 
from childhood to girlhood, and how he used to smile at her 
little womanish ways, but the head was just as ready to be 
laid against his breast, and the lips just as ready for the 
good night kiss. 

And now he saw her as she was, in her glorious young 
womanhood : full of life, full of the courage which goes with 
a strong nature and vigorous body and innocent mind. She 
was a woman, with a woman's gentleness and a woman's 
undefined fears for the safety of one she loved. He still 
felt her caress about him, and he bent over his desk with a 
smile lingering on his lips, and worked away steadily 
towards the defeat of his enemies, and towards his own suc- 
cess. 

The Senator did not leave this absorbing occupation until 
the study door opened and Howard Ellison came softly in, 
and with a quiet : " Good evening. Senator," sat down in 
the arm-chair before the fire where Ruth had sat. Ellison 
understood the Senator, that is, he understood some sides 
of him better than any one else, and he admired him greatly 
and served him faithfully, with all the ardor his cold na- 
ture was capable of. He admired the daughter, too, but 
not enough to work for her faithfully and loyally, and he 
did not unSerstand any part of her. 

" Howard," said the Senator, without turning in his 
chair, " have you seen Gadsby and Eathem and given them 
my final suggestions? " 

" Yes." 

" Are you all ready to go to Washington? " 
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Yes, at any time." 

The Senator put down his pen, and turning in his chair 
said, with a pleasant smile, " I think I have arranged mat- 
ters so that Thayer will be put upon the committees where 
he will be in a position to do the least harm." 

Ellison gave a dry cough. " Why not put him where 
he will do no harm at all? " 

" I wish I could," replied the Senator fervently. 

" Then read this," said Ellison, rising and putting a 
letter down on the desk before him. 

** What does this mean ? " demanded the Senator looking 
from the letter to his secretary in amazement. 

Ellison had resumed his seat in the easy-chair. The 
fire light, touching his cold, youtbless cheek gave it a slight 
flush, and in his eyes there was a knowing sparkle which 
seemed to say much, while his thin lips remained silent. 

" Howard," cried the Senator, " in the name of reason 
what does this mean? " 

" What does it say? " 

Senator Fordyce read it a second time, and aloud. 

" Dear Mason : Here are the names of the doubtful 
ones and here is a check. Remember one thing; whatever 
the result, this amount is a present to friends. 

" Let me hear how things are going. 

" Feancis Thayek." 

" Did Thayer write that? " cried the Senator, as he fin- 
ished. 

" Is it not signed by him? Are you not familiar with 
his hand-writing? " asked Ellison. 

The Senator was silent while the secretary warmed his 
knees thoughtfully." 

" Ellison, tell me how this letter came into your posses- 
sion," demanded the Senator. 
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Ellison met the question with the knowing look in his 
eyes, which implied much, and told nothing. 

" You have an opportunity to put him where he can do 
no harm at all," he replied. 

" First you must tell me how you got hold of this let- 
ter," said the Senator earnestly. 

Ellison was silent for a few moments. " No," he said 
thoughtfully ; " it is better that I say nothing except, — 
use it." 

" Ellison," demanded the Senator, " do you know, of 
your own knowledge, that Thayer wrote that letter." 

" What makes you doubt that he wrote it ? " 

" Because it is not like the man," replied the Senator 
quickly. 

"Do you know that he did not write it?" asked his 
secretary. " Would any one be able to say that it is not 
his handwriting? " 

" I know men. To credit this document, however con- 
clusive it appears upon its face, would upset my belief in 
my own penetration." 

" If Thayer had such a letter of yours, don't you think 
that he would make some use of it?" asked Ellison sig- 
nificantly. 

The Senator read the letter again ; his eyes shone. " If 
I believed that Thayer had used these means to obtain his 
election I should have him just where I wanted him;" and 
his hand closed tightly, "but my knowledge of the man 
tells me that this letter is counterfeit; my knowledge of 
the world tells me that it would be viewed as such." 

" If you knew the world. Senator, as I have always 
thought that you did, you would know that it is always 
ready to believe anything against a man's character. The 
popular idol of one day is reviled the next. Those who 
were eager to applaud him are just as ready to ridicule and 
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abuse him, and somewhat more ready. Take this letter; 
let Thayer know you have it. You will have him where 
you want him, Senator." 

The Senator shook his head. " I would like to have him 
where you, in your zeal, picture him, Ellison, but he is not 
there yet." 

Ellison, sighed, a quiet, patient sigh, full of tolerance 
for the Senator. 

"Admit for the sake of argument," he replied, walking 
softly up and down the room, " that this letter is not genu- 
ine. Admit for the sake of argument that it is a forgery. 
Say that some one who hates Thayer — as many do hate 
him — and being facile with the pen has fabricated this 
document." Ellison stopped, took up the letter from the 
desk, and put it down with a soft smile. ** Done it so 
cleverly that to us it has every appearance of being the 
real thing. Say, that we, deceived by its apparent genu- 
ineness, use it for the good of mankind and to our own 
advantage; Thayer would not be the first man to be con- 
victed by manufactured evidence. Newspapers often man- 
ufacture it to strike anyone against whom they may have 
a grudge, don't they? The prosecutor in the courts 
weaves it to convict the accused when the case is weak, 
doesn't he? Why, Senator, it seems to me that this evi- 
dence is good enough to hang anyone, particularly an 
enemy." 

" Ellison," replied the Senator, quietly, " one of the 
dearest wishes of my heart would be to catch Thayer in 
some irregularity of conduct; to bring home to him the 
charge which he has made so freely in regards to others." 

" Then why don't you do it? " 

The Senator was silent. Perhaps he was occupied with 
the same thoughts which had filled his mind just before 
Ellison came into the room. Perhaps this opportunity for 
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reprisal did not appeal so strongly to his natural judgment 
as it did to the mind of his secretary. 

" Oh, well," said Ellison, his lip curling slightly. " I 
don't understand your position, sir. You take the trouble 
to have him relegated to obscure committees where he can 
do little harm, and you throw away an opportunity to knock 
him out completely.'* 

The Senator smiled quietly. " We shall beat him, Elli- 
son, in the end, and we shall teach him something before 
we knock him out completely." 



CHAPTER XX 

AT THE CAPITAIi 

" Daughter, can you leave your sociological and philan- 
thropical work here at home for a week and take a journey 
with me ? " Senator Fordy ce spoke gaily over his cup of 
coffee at the breakfast table the next morning. 

"To Washington?'' 

" Yes, to Washington to see the new Congress convene, 
and to keep me company. I need enlivening." 

" I should love to go." 

" Then 'tis settled. Pack your best bib and tucker and 
be ready on Monday. 

Monday morning found the Senator's private car all 
ready to receive them. The Senator traveled much during 
the course of the year, and his private car was a second 
home for him. It was a little palace, tastefully furnished 
and carefully provisioned with the choicest the markets af- 
forded. It was kept in beautiful order by the mahogany- 
skinned porter, but its bright nickel railings and polished 
woodwork could not surpass in lustre the shining face and 
white teeth of Parker, as he stood, cap in hand waiting to 
take up his party, for Parker had accompanied the Sen- 
ator for many years on his travels, and was always ready 
and willing in his service. 

Seated in an armchair by the window, in a temperature 
of tropical summer, Ruth looked out upon the March land- 
scape. There had been a light fall of snow, and the daz- 
zling whiteness of the country was broken only by tlw 
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lines of fence and stone wall, by leafless trees which stood 
in clear outline against the light blue sky, and by spruce 
and hemlock which darkened the white sides of the rolling 
hills. The train halted at slushy towns, rushed shrilly 
through little villages, and out into the open country once 
more, where cosy looking farm-houses nestled, the smoke 
from their chimneys rising cheerfully on the quiet air. 

Thus the scene was ever changing pleasantly, while the 
occupants of the private car read or conversed, dined or 
slept, and were brought luxuriously to their journey's end 
in the nation's capital. 

The Senator had been engaged in the art of law-making 
for so many years ; he had seen the openings, the workings 
and the closings of so many Congresses, that it was an old 
story to him ; yet he loved it, and was as happy to get back 
to it as an actor is to step upon the stage. 

It was not an entirely new scene to Ruth, yet she could 
not help feeling excited and somewhat exalted, as she walked 
into the capitol. At the entrance of the Senate Chamber, 
Fordyce parted with his daughter, and she accompanied 
some friends to the Ladies' Gallery. It was inspiring to 
sit among these distinguished, well-dressed people, and 
look down upon the distinguished gathering below. It 
stirred her pulse to think that these frock-coated, quiet- 
looking, unassuming gentlemen composed the Senate of 
the largest Republic in the world, a country which stands 
in a rank second to none. The Senate of such a country 
must of necessity be the foremost deliberative body in the 
world. Her eyes continually sought her father, who was 
always surrounded by friends, courted and looked up to, 
and her heart swelled with pride at the thought ij^ he 
was a part of this body, and a power within it. ^^|k 

The desks of most of the senators were covered with 
floral tributes from admiring friends. It was an old story, 
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repeated at every opening, but Senator Fordyce would have 
felt it deeply had he been neglected. He was pleased to 
find that his desk presented a perfect rampart of roses, 
and he smiled softly, as his quick eye singled out a little 
bunch of lilies of the valley and forget-me-nots, with a line 
of love and wishes for good luck hidden among them. 
Ruth had known that his desk would be overburdened with 
the more showy flowers, and had taken a sly pleasure in 
making her offering distinctive by its simplicity. 

The session opened as usual with prayer. The venerable 
chaplain prayed almost in the tone of a seer whose ripe 
years have brought him to the line where he looks behind 
the veil, and, permitted to reveal some part of what he 
sees there, speaks with the earnestness of his deepest con- 
victions. 

The old man's prayer was simple and direct, but there 
was a note in it which a younger man might not hav^ 
reached, which touched the religious emotions of those who 
listened, and even brought tears to the eyes of some. There 
could not have been one, either in the hushed galleries or 
on the silent floor, who listened to that prayer, and was 
not stirred to higher aims and to nobler deeds. 

It was not until after the benediction that Ruth saw the 
new member from her own State. Francis Thayer's seat 
was at some distance from that of the senior senator, and 
in a less desirable location. Ruth could not help looking 
for some time in his direction. She saw that his desk was 
also piled high with flowers and she wondered who had 
sent them all. 

She saw her father leave his seat, and walking up the 
aisle and around the room, stop before Mr. Thayer and 
speak to him with a great show of courtesy. Ruth could 
hardly believe her eyes for a moment, and then she under- 
stood what it all meant. Down the aisle they walked to- 
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gether ; the new member to take the oath of olBSce, and the 
elder one accompanjdng bim in accordance with custom. 
With great courtesy and dignity, Senator Fordyce escorted 
his rival to the desk, and the oath subscribed to, they came 
back together as amicably as if they had always been 
friends, and never could be anything else but friends. 

They were a striking pair, these two senators who came 
from the same state, with such different ideas of the func- 
tions of a senator. 

Ruth could not help comparing the two men as they 
stood side by side. Each was carefully dressed in black 
frock coat, cut very possibly by the same tailor ; each wore 
the same style of linen collar, with a quiet necktie and 
handsome stickpin. If clothes make the man, then these 
two men might easily have been cut from the same pat- 
tern. 

Which of these good-looking and well-dressed gentlemen 
is the aristocrat? Is it Thayer with his love of justice, or 
Fordyce with his love of power? Fordyce had worked 
his way to where he stood by industry and by taking ad- 
vantage of his opportunities. If he belonged to any aris- 
tocracy it was that of " special privilege," an aristocracy 
harder, more indifferent, more selfish than any landed no- 
bility created by the touch of a king's sword ; a title with- 
out birth, without honor, without patriotism; a plebeian 
aristocracy, cold, sordid and insatiable. Yet this man, 
whose sturdy ancestors had revolted at the despotism of the 
old world and crossed the sea to build a Democracy in the 
new, and who, himself would never have bowed his proud 
head to monarch or feudal lord, believed in the new inter- 
pretation of the divine right with all his soul, and served it 
with all the energy of his mind. 

Ruth watched the two senators with a rapidly beating 
heart. There was so little apparent on the surface, and 
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yet the world knew, and she knew, how much there was 
beneath. They took leave of each other with that great 
politeness which particularly distinguishes senators when 
not engaging in the little pleasantries engendered by heated 
debate, and each took his seat, naturally and irreconcilably 
the opponent of the other. 

Beyond the swearing in of new members and the ex- 
change of messages with the other house, there was little 
work done, the first day of the session developing into a 
reception where senators chatted with friends in the cloak- 
rooms and lobbies. Fordyce took up his place in a quiet 
corner where he was surrounded by a number of his adju- 
tants. He gave a grim smile when assured that Thayer 
had been put upon the Committee of Forest Reservation, 
and would also be permitted to employ his talents on the 
Census Committee. " While engaged in protecting the 
young shoots of the woods and keeping tab of the young 
sprouts of a growing nation, he can't do very much dam- 
age," he said gravely, while his eyes twinkled. 

The brilliant throng of visitors in the galleries melts 
away. The senators go off to their various hotels and 
homes. The charwomen enter to sweep up the fallen rose 
leaves and flowers, which, already dying, are scattered about 
the floor. Then the drudges drift away, and the large 
chamber is left to itself. The orderly rows of desks seem 
to sit patiently as if waiting for their occupants of the 
day. The gavel of the presiding officer lies dead where he 
last dropped it, waiting for him to take it again in hand 
and call it back to life. The pencils on the reporters' 
tables are quiet, ready to spring again to action and go rac- 
ing down the page hot-footed, sending out news to every 
town and hamlet in the country. 

In the absolute stillness and repose of this imposing 
Senate Chamber, during the long, dark hours of the night, 
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there is no augury of the dramatic scenes some day to be 
enacted there, 

Washington society laid immediate claim to Ruth. She 
was sought after at first because of her father's position, 
but her own personal charm fitted her admirably for any 
circle which demands beauty and grace, and had she been 
socially ambitious she would have won her way without the 
prestige of his name. As it was, an avalanche of invita- 
tions to dinners, receptions and dances poured in upon her, 
and every evening found her at one or more brilliant func- 
tion. She saw little of Ker father during this time. If 
it was a large dinner party, he would be placed at a long 
distance from her; if the affair was a dance he would not 
be present, unless it was to drop in for a few minutes 
towards the end, and ride home with her in the carriage. 

The cares and disappointments of life had not been able, 
as yet, to set any visible mark upon her. She looked the 
very picture of health, and the sparkling color in her 
cheeks, the grace and vivacity which pervaded the young, 
spirited body, as she danced in the ball-room or promenaded 
in the corridors, made her the natural center of attraction 
to men. More than one who felt that he had position aa 
well as heart to offer, was quite ready to lay them at her 
feet, and many were the so-called brilliant matches open 
for her choice. But although admired, courted and flat- 
tered, there was a little touch of aloofness in her disposi- 
tion; not enough to be called coldness or indifference, but 
a gentle barrier, beyond which there was no stepping, and 
it had to be conceded, that in one direction, the affable and 
handsome Miss Fordyce was unapproachable. 

Ruth caught but two more glimpses of Thayer during 
the remainder of her stay in the city. Once, at a large re- 
ception as she was going in, and he coming out, they passed 
each other. There was only an inclination of the head, and 
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a quiet " Good evening," but the sleeve of her garment 
brushed against his arm, sending instantly to his heart the 
delicate and exquisite thrill which the slightest touch of the 
beloved and revered object kindles like magic. In his face 
came the expression which she had seen so often that she 
had come to look for it. She carried the thought of him 
with her throughout the evening, whether she talked or 
laughed or was silent. 

Ruth saw him the second time in his seat in the Senate 
Chamber when she went to hear her father speak. This 
was a momentous occasion, for it was not often that she had 
an opportunity to hear him deliver a set oration. There 
was a large gathering in the galleries, and many people of 
note were there, for Fordyce was a good speaker and al- 
ways drew a crowd. It was the closing debate upon some 
question of foreign policy. Senator Fordyce was on the 
popular side, and never had he been more eloquent. His 
strong, lucid arguments, his clever repartee, and above all 
his ardent patriotism might have won a losing cause. In 
this case they swept all before them, and when he sat down 
amid the congratulations of those around him, a ripple of 
polite applause ran through the galleries, which even the 
gavel of the presiding officer was slow to quell. Never was 
woman prouder than Ruth, when the vote was taken and 
the result vindicated his eloquence. 

Thayer had taken no part in the debate, but when he 
rose to vote Ruth's eyes were fixed upon him. Her face 
was immobile, but any one who looked closely enough might 
have seen her gloved hand close upon the railing, and have 
detected a light in her eyes which was not always there. 
When his vote was recorded for her side, she experienced 
a feeling of pleasure, perhaps out of proportion to the 
event.' 

The next day Ruth was to go home. Her father went 
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with her to the train, and bade her an affectionate good- 
bye, saying as he left her, " Don't forget to write to me 
often. Remember how much your letters are to me. Take 
the best of care of my daughter, and be happy." 

She promised all this, and the train rolled out of the sta- 
tion, leaving him on the platform waving his hand, while 
she smiled at him through the window. Be happy — she 
sighed. She would try to be. Happiness was the inher- 
ent right of all, and she had so much to be thankful for, 
it was showing ingratitude to Providence not to try to 
be happy. She repeated this many times as the train 
bore her swiftly homeward. She recalled, with regret, how 
little she had been with her father during the fortnight 
which had passed. 

The Senator realized now that she was gone, that he had 
not seen nearly as much of her during her stay in Wash- 
ington as he had intended, and as the cab carried him 
away from the railroad station he felt lonely and depressed. 
His affairs, however, left him little time for loneliness, 
and be soon shook off his depression in action. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE TWO SENATORS 

James Kingman had come to Washington. It must be 
an affair of great Importance to him which brought him 
there, for he was generally content to delegate such work. 
He did not, however, go near the Capitol. If he had stood 
on the steps, the eyes of the world would have been upon 
him, and if he had walked into the Senators' lobby, the 
comment excited would have been unpleasant. 

His heavy feet carried him into Fordyce's rooms one 
evening, where he found the Senator and Howard Ellison 
busy preparing a speech of blood-stirring patriotism. 

Fordyce had not been looking for his old friend, and 
be rose hastily to greet him, while Ellison contented him- 
self with a calm nod. 

" My dear Kingman," said the Senator, " this is a sur- 
prise. You are looking well, and as hale and hearty as a 
young man." 

Kingman was looking ill. His physical condition was 
robust enough to justify the compliment, but his frown 
was dark, and the red color was visible on his neck behind 
the ears. 

" Fordyce," he said, without any preliminary greeting, 
" here's a nice kettle of fish." 

" My dear Kingman, what is the matter now? " replied 
Fordyce, a little nettled at this return for his cordiality. 
Kingman continued to look at him with an air of dissatis- 
faction. " You seem to be rather choleric when things do 
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not go exactly to your liking. Take it coolly, whatever it 
is, men of our age cannot afford to wear themselves out 
on trifles," remarked Fordyce easily, as he sat down. 

" You just said I was a young man," growled King- 
man. 

" I said that you looked like one. Don't act like one. 
What have we got to contend with now? " 

" The bill for the purchase of those lands," grumbled 
Kingman. 

" The land, which the Territorial Improvement Com- 
pany wishes to buy, is public land, as you know," replied 
Fordyce calmly. ** It is part of a Forest Reserve, as you 
know," he went on, in the same manner. " Nevertheless 
the price is fair, indeed it is so very high that I thought 
the government should not be permitted to lose such a valu- 
able opportunity. The bill which your lawyer drafted 
and sent to me was presented; it went to the proper com- 
mittee; has been favorably reported, and will come up for 
passage at an early date. Now what is troubling you ? " 

" Is that all you know about it? " growled Kingman. 

" Isn't that enough? I have a thousand and one things 
to think of, and to follow. It seems to me that I have 
given this one all the attention it required." 

Kingman put his hands on his knees and leaned forward, 
his large head swaying from side to side. " What com- 
mittee did it go to? " 

" The Committee of Forest Reserve ; it is timber land 
on a Government Reserve." 

"Isn't Thayer on that committee? Confound it! 
Isn't he?" 

" He had to be placed somewhere, didn't he, Kingman ? 
It was thought that he couldn't be very harmful there, 
and on committees like the Census and Geological Survey. 

The bill has been favorably reported, I tell you." 

18 
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" He can bring in a minority report," said Kingman. 

*^ Undoubtedly he can and will. That consolation should 
not be denied him," smiled Fordyce. 

" I have followed this matter more closely than you," 
said Kingman. " I have information that Thayer, in 
open debate, will make certain charges in regard to the 
contemplated sale of these lands." 

" He can't prevent the passage of the bill," said For- 
dyce. 

" Perhaps not," replied Kingman. " Perhaps not, but 
he can delay it, and to us, prompt action is essential. He 
may be able to hold the bill up pending one of those 
pestiferous investigations." 

" How do you know that Thayer will try to do this? " 
asked Fordyce. 

" When I have anything at stake, I follow every detail 
of it. In the committee conference, Thayer's attitude 
showed conclusively that he knew too much. He told a 
certain senator, who told a friend, who reported it to me, 
that the bill would never pass." 

** He can't prevent it," said Fordyce, closing his lips 
firmly. 

^^ He is reported to have said that when what he knows 
is made public, a majority will not dare to pass the bill," 
replied Kingman. "Publicity is not what we want. If 
we don't succeed in getting these lands now, other parties 
will gobble them. If it should become known that there 



was — " 



" Stop a moment," exclaimed Fordyce, putting up his 
hand. " I don't want to have my mind burdened with any 
more details in regard to this matter. I have already 
promised you that this bill shall pass." 

" Very good," said Kingman, " I depend upon you. 
Gadsby and Lathem, who are interested in it with me, said : 
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* Fordyce will see that it passes,' but I was not so cock- 
sure. This man Thayer has stood in your way so often 
lately, he has beaten you so often, he has humiliated you 
so often, that I was afraid — '' 

" The bill shall pass," cried Fordyce. " It is a small 
matter in itself, but he shall not obstruct it.'' 

" A small matter ! " exclaimed Kingman, raising his 
hands. " How can you say that with the amount of dol- 
lars in view ! Do you know how much — " 

" I don't want to know anything more," interrupted 
Fordyce. " It is comparatively small in relation to the 
grave issue involved. The thought of that man holding 
us up and saying what we shall and what we shall not do, 
excites my indignation." 

^^ It makes my American* blood boil," said Kingman. 
From the redness of his neck, the swelling of the veins on 
his forehead, and the purple hue of his cheeks, it looked 
as if Mr. Kingman's American blood had been kept in a 
perpetual state of inflammatory ebullition. 

" I dislike to come in contact with him," said Fordyce 
slowly, as Kingman rose to go, " but I think it will be 
best for me to see him and to have a quiet talk with him. 
That bill must pass, Kingman." 

When his uncle had taken his departure, Ellison re- 
marked quietly : " Senator Fordyce, what have you done 
with that letter which I gave you a short time ago? " 

" I have done nothing, Ellison, I have merely kept it." 

" Don't you think that our friend Thayer might be sus- 
ceptible to some kind of influence if he were made aware 
that you had it?" 

Fordyce smiled dryly. " If I could make myself be- 
lieve that the letter which came into your hands under 
peculiar circumstances, was genuine, I think I should be 
very much inclined to use it." 
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Ellison took a paper from his pocket and put it down 
before his chief. " What do you say to that? " he asked 
triumphantly. 

Fordyce instantly became much interested. ** I should 
say that that was a photographic reproduction of a check 
to the order of Charles Mason for twenty-five thousand 
dollars — " 

" To the order of Charles Mason, Treasurer/' corrected 
Ellison, " and drawn by Francis Thayer. I can swear 
that this is genuine, for I have had the original voucher 
in my hand." 

" Well, Ellison? " said Fordyce, looking at him quietly. 

" Well, Senator Fordyce, what was Charles Mason treas- 
urer of? The Thayer Campaign Committee. I say that 
sum is the amount that damned hypocrite paid for his seat 
in the Senate, and by my soul I believe it, too." 

" It certainly looks queer," said Senator Fordyce. 

He was silent for a moment, then he looked up quickly. 
" Ellison, where did you get the letter ; how did you get 
hold of the check? Why this mystery with an old 
friend?" 

" The letter did come into my hands under peculiar cir- 
cumstances," admitted Ellison with a slight smile. ^^ I do 
not feel at liberty to divulge them. But I know, through 
my intimate connection with the bank, of which my revered 
uncle is president, that this check was actually placed to 
the credit of Charles Mason, Treasurer of the Campaign 
Fund. These two documents taken together make the 
evidence complete. Now, Senator, you have Frank Thayer 
just where he once thought he had you." 

At the close of the next day's session, Robert Fordyce 
stepped up to Thayer in the cloak-room, and said urbanely, 
" Senator Thayer, at your convenience, I should like to 
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speak to you about a little matter, in which, as I am given 
to understand, you have an interest." 

" I am at your disposal now," replied Thayer. 

" It is a matter which may entail some little discussion. 
Have you an engagement after dinner this evening? " 

" I regret that I shall be busy this evening." 

Fordyce looked at his watch. " It is now after five 
o'clock, there is no time like the present. Will you meet 
me in half an hour in my rooms at the hotel? " 

" I should prefer to meet you in half an hour in my 
rooms at the hotel," replied Thayer. 

" Very good," said Fordyce shortly. 

They separated with a bow of studied politeness, and 
each taking a cab was driven to the hotel. 

Punctually at the stroke of the half hour. Senator For- 
dyce entering at Thayer's door, found the junior Senator 
standing before the fire in an attitude of reflection. He 
came forward to welcome the senior Senator with the same 
quiet demeanor with which he had parted from him a short 
time before. 

" Good evening. An open fire is particularly cheerful 
on such a raw evening," remarked Senator Fordyce. 

" Coal, Senator Fordyce," remarked Thayer, " is a com- 
modity which we could not well do without." 

" A coal fire is very pleasant, very pleasant indeed, but 
to my mind there is nothing like a roaring wood fire, with 
the flames leaping up the chimney." 

Apparently deep in contemplation of the glowing coals, 
Thayer made no reply. 

Fordyce was now standing before the fire, warming his 
hands. He looked at Thayer closely, and then turned to 
examine casually the objects on the mantel-piece. Among 
them was a photographic reproduction of a woman's head. 
He picked it up carelessly, and looking at a face of rare 
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sweetness and beauty, was struck by a slight resemblance 
to Ruth. He replaced it, as Thayer's quiet voice said, " I 
beg your pardon. Senator, won't you sit down?" 

Fordyce took the proffered chair, saying: " Senator 
Thayer, you and I have many differences. We see most 
things from such a different angle, I am a little at a loss 
just how to begin." 

" The direct course will suit me the best," said Thayer. 

" Exactly ; so, without any preliminary talk I am going 
to tell you that it has come to my ears from a reliable 
source that when the bill entitled, I believe, "An Act to 
Increase the National Income by Disposing of Certain 
Unproductive Lands — ^" 

" Public lands," prompted Thayer. 

— ^' Unproductive Public Lands," assented Fordyce, 
" when this bill, which has been favorably reported by the 
Committee, comes up before the Senate you intend to ob- 
struct it. I come to you openly to ask: if this be true, 
and if true, to ask you why you are going to do this. 
For you must know," continued the senior Senator, " that 
those who have the measure in charge are sure of a ma- 
jority in its favor, and it will eventually be passed. In 
view of the many more important bills to be considered 
this session, in which you doubtless take as great an inter- 
est as I, do you not think that good common sense pleads 
against any such unnecessary, and I emphasize it, futile 
action on your part? " 

While the senior Senator was talking, Thayer's mind 
seemed to be far distant, but as soon as the other had fin- 
ished, he replied: 

" I will answer your question with the same directness 
with which you put it. I am going to try to defeat that 
bill because I believe it to be one of the worst steals th^ 
ever tried to wriggle through Congress." 
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*^ Don't you think that that is rather a vulgar term? " 
inquired Fordyce. 

" A vulgar thing demands a vulgar term, doesn't it, 
Senator?" 

Fordyce gave a patient sigh. " Do you really believe 
that if this bill were what you call it, that it could com- 
mand the support of a majority in the Senate? " he asked 
seriously. " The attitude you have always maintained 
towards me may justify you, in your heated mind, in slan- 
dering anything with which I have any connection, how- 
ever remote." The Senator smiled bitterly. " But I can- 
not let a remark which reflects upon the honesty and in- 
tegrity of a large number of high-minded, patriotic men, 
go unchallenged. In public debate I should demand that 
you withdraw it. Here, between us, I ask you politely to 
reconsider it." 

" If, when the bill does come up for passage, and I have 
told all I know about it, a large number of high-minded, 
patriotic men insist upon passing it, such action will re- 
flect upon their integrity and patriotism." Thayer^spoke 
very deliberately, looking fixedly at Fordyce. ** I do not 
believe. Senator, that this bill will pass." 

" Oh, there you are mistaken," interposed Fordyce 
quickly. " I assure you. Senator, that you are grievously 
mistaken upon that point." 

" Coming down to the last analysis, waiving all honesty, 
integrity, high-mindedness and patriotism, I do not be- 
lieve, when the facts are all known, that your majority 
will dare to pass it," said Thayer. 

"Again, I inquire in all politeness. Senator Thayer, 
aren't you using rather too strong a term? I might add, 
in perfect good nature, you understand, aren't you flying 
rather high for a fledgling senator? " Here Senator For- 
dyce laughed pleasantly. 
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" Senator Fordyce," said Thayer suddenly, " in view of 
the other very important legislative matters which are pend- 
ing, and to which you have referred, don't you think that 
it would be well to abandon this little bill? Are you not 
in a position to see that it never comes to a vote — that 
it dies, and is forever forgotten?" 

" Most assuredly not, sir. I certainly cannot." 

"^ Then my position remains unchanged," replied Thayer 
with a firmness of the jaw which always awoke irritation in 
Senator Fordyce. 

" My position in regard to this matter will remain un- 
changed," repeated Thayer, with a slight bow, as if to 
indicate that the interview was at an end. 

" Do you mind stating. Senator Thayer, why you are 
so very determined in your opposition? Why you demand 
so emphatically that the bill be withdrawn ? " 

" Well, Senator, you may prefer a blazing wood fire for 
your own comfort. Many persons prefer coal. To 
many, coal is a necessity." 

" I fail to see the drift of your remark, sir," said For- 
dyce, after waiting a moment for the other to continue. 

" When that bill came before the committee, I was sur- 
prised at the great liberality of the price designated," said 
Thayer. 

" I am informed," said Fordyce suavely, " that the Ter- 
ritorial Improvement Co. made the offer in a spirit of ex- 
treme liberality, because it wanted to be sure that it would 
be the only bidder for the land in question." 

" I understand that now," remarked Thayer. 

" This land is contiguous to a large tract which the 
Company already owns. Jt is a section needed to round 
out, so to speak, their vast possessions in that part of the 
country. It is natural for the company not to want any 
rival in that vicinity," explained Fordyce. 
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"Why should any rival want the land? It is a com- 
paratively small acreage," put in Thayer. 

" That no rival has endeavored to outbid it is conclusive 
proof that the price is more than fair," concluded For- 
» dyce. 

" When I found out that you were connected, even re- 
motely, as you say, with the matter, I sent experts out to 
examine that little piece of land. You will be greatly sur- 
prised. Senator Fordyce, to learn that they report that 
there is a coal deposit under it." 

Whatever surprise Fordyce felt was not shown upon his 
face. 

" Do you mean to say that you did this upon your own 
initiative? " he asked. 

" After the suggestion was pooh-poohed in Committee, 
I did it at my own expense. I was less surprised to find 
* the nigger in the wood-pile,' or I might say, the coal- 
bin, than you appear to be at this moment on hearing of it, 
of coiu^e, for the first time." 

" You certainly deserve great credit," said Fordyce, 
" but I doubt if these alleged deposits are of much value." 

" Just how valuable they are, the future alone will show, 
but I am convinced that the land is worth many times the 
price your company propose to take it for." 

That the senior Senator was extremely annoyed, was 
seen by the flush on his cheek. " Allow me to correct you 
once more. Senator Thayer, it is not my company." 

" Senator," said Thayer, looking at him searchingly, 
" you have come here in a spirit of frankness to put a 
direct question to me, so I am going to ask you a direct 
question in return. You must pardon its bluntness. Did 
you not know that there was coal under that land? " 

" I did not know it, sir," replied Fordyce, meeting 
Thayer's look squarely. To a certain degree he told the 
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truth. He did not know it. He had never been told. 
Particular care had been taken that he should not be told, 
and of course he had never dreamed of askmg. 

Thayer laughed. There was a note in this laughter 
which jarred upon the senior Senator. He flushed again 
and repeated sternly, " I did not know it, sir." 

The openness of the subterfuge, the challenge in his 
tone, aroused Thayer's ire for the first time during the 
colloquy, and some expression of his contempt was visible 
upon his face. 

" We are not all gifted with your rare talent to suspect 
the presence of a nigger in every little wood-pile," re- 
marked Fordyce. 

" Taking into the consideration the character of the 
gentlemen who are behind this scheme, gentlemen like King- 
man, Gadsby, Lathem and — others," replied Thayer, his 
calmness emphasizing his poignant sarcasm, " I should say 
that it would have reflected upon my intelligence, if I had 
not suspected something. I should have deemed myself 
lacking in some of those quaUties upon which you have laid 
great stress, if I had not taken steps to see whether my 
suspicions were well-founded." 

Senator Fordyce rose abruptly. Thayer got upon his 
feet more slowly, and continued: " Some one must have 
known of it, so under the circumstances you will pardon 
the vulgar term I used. And now that you have been 
made aware of it, you will of course be anxious to have the 
bill killed." 

Fordyce answered quickly : " Within the last twenty- 
four hours I gave my word that that bill should pass, and 
it shall pass. Senator Thayer." 

" You have ample justification to withdraw that pledge 
now that you have been made aware of the facts," replied 
Thayer. 
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" No sir, I do not consider that I have ample justifica- 
tion.'' 

" I feel confident that its persistent advocacy will create 
something of a hubbub." 

" Look here a minute, Senator Thayer, what if there is 
a little coal there .f^ It has been there for ages; it would 
have remained hidden there for countless ages more but 
for the energy, the industry, the foresight of men who are 
developing that great region for the good of mankind. 
That small parcel of land is of no value to the government 
at present. It is of great value to this company, lying as 
it does, between two large tracts of its property. Your 
suspicions I disdain to reply to, but I call your interfer- 
ence outrageous. It shall not avail ! " 

" You say it is a small matter,'' replied Thayer, " only 
a few thousand acres are involved. What are they com- 
pared to the millions of acres which have been diverted 
from their rightful owner! You will observe, Senator, that 
I use the word diverted, as stolen seems to be too hard a 
term for your over-sensitive ears. I warn you. Senator 
Fordyce, that you are not abreast of the times. Where a 
few years ago, a hundred thousand acres might have been 
diverted with impunity, it is now dangerous to look with 
unrighteous covertness at one acre. The senators, who 
blindly follow your lead in this matter, may find their 
seats less secure than they now believe them to be, when 
the time comes for their re-election. You, yourself, Sen- 
ator, should be the one to warn them. You can give 
valuable testimony as to the insecurity of office even in 
a State which had long been held firmly and arrogantly 
in your grasp, — so firmly and arrogantly held, as to 
be publicly and scoffingly referred to as a pocket bor- 
ough." 

^^ I am never moved. Senator Thayer, by demagogical 
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clamor. That bill shall pass in spite of all the bowlings of 
every reformer between here and hell ! " said Fordyce. 

" There will be a devil of a howl, Senator," laughed 
Thayer. 

" So be it," said Fordyce, " it will not be the first time 
I have listened to such rantings. And when the bill does 
come up, I shall take care that the junior Senator from 
my State is not in the Senate to give vent to his share of 
the howl." 

Thayer looked at him with surprise. "What do you 
mean ? " he asked. 

" I mean this," replied Fordyce, his voice trembling with 
passion, taking a letter from his pocket, " I mean this ! " 
and unfolding the letter he read it with cutting emphasis. 

" I ask you again. Senator Fordyce, what does that 
mean ! " cried Thayer. 

Fordyce refolded the letter, and put it in his pocket. 
He had recovered his composure, and replied significantly. 

" It means that unless you resign and retire to private 
life, I shall lay this letter before the Senate." 

" But I never wrote such a letter." 

" You see, Senator Thayer, I cannot be continually dis- 
turbed by you. It might as well end here, as later." Sen- 
ator Fordyce smiled grimly. 

" You know I never wrote that letter." 

" You never wrote it? " repeated Fordyce suavely. 

" You must know that any such letter purporting t© 
come from me is a damnable forgery." 

" It looks perilously like your handwriting." 

" But you know that it is not ! " There was a threat- 
ening ring in Thayer's voice, and he came a step or two 
nearer to the senior Senator. 

" Don't allow yourself to become excited," said Fordyce 
coolly. " There also exists a photograph of your check 
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for twenty-five thousand dollars to the order of Charles 
Mason, Treasurer. What explanation can you give of 
such payment at such a time? Believe me, Senator, I 
should like to hear your explanation." 

Thayer looked fixedly into his face for a few moments, 
and then burst into a loud laugK 

" I will explain it. Mason was Treasurer of the Church 
Fund. When your old friend Kingman foreclosed the 
mortgage on Dr. Brainard's church, some of us took up 
the mortgage and had the laugh on Kingman. That check 
represents my part of the contribution." 

" I am very glad that you can explain it so easily," 
returned Fordyce. " It sounds credible ; it is very plausible 
indeed, and would doubtless be convincing but for the let- 
ter. Now, I want to say that I came to you to-day in a 
spirit of fairness. Though we may be enemies, I came, I 
assure you, as a friend, and as a friend let me counsel you. 
Allow your ardor to cool in regard to the little nigger you 
think to have discovered in the wood-pile. Forget him, 
and this letter shall be forgotten. You see I do not seek 
to drive too hard a bargain. I am willing to withdraw 
my demand that you resign. I only ask that you forget 
that unfortunate nigger." There was a glint of grim 
humor in Senator Fordyce's sharp eyes. 

" Senator Fordyce, that letter is a forgery. I don't 
know how it came into your hands, nor do I know how 
deeply you are a party to the falsehood. You are not a 
man to be easily deceived, but passion may have blinded 
your reason. I will say to you, that if you believe the 
letter to be genuine, it is your duty to give it to the Senate. 
If you believe it is false, and try to make any use of it, 
you are a scoundrel, and I shall know how to deal with 
you." 

" Do you threaten me? " demanded Fordyce, 
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" The time when men sought personal redress for an in- 
jury, is past,'' replied Thayer, looking fixedly at Fordyce. 
" Though there are some injuries which almost justify it 
in any age," he added sternly. 

" That remark has the ring of a threat, sir." 

" It is more in the nature of a warning. The threat is 
on your side. And in answer to your friendly counsel, I 
will say that if I had written a hundred letters of the tenor 
of that which you have read to me, and you threatened to 
publish them one after the other, day by day, I would not 
yield to you an inch in the position I have taken in the 
matter of those coal lands ; and if you try to use this letter 
which I did not write, it will prove to be the saddest blun- 
der you have ever committed in the course of your long 
and varied career. Good night." 

The door was held open. Senator Fordyce walked out 
and went slowly down the soft carpeted hall on his way to 
the elevator. The flush of anger had died away from his 
cheek, and left it pale. An unusual lassitude hung upon 
him, and he felt ill and out of sorts. " He courts it ! " 
he said to himself, taking oiF his hat and running his hand 
over the forehead, as he stood waiting for the car. " There 
can be no peace and harmony until he is completely si- 
lenced." 

" Down ! " cried the elevator boy, clanging the gate, and 
Senator Fordyce stepped in and went down. 



CHAPTER XXII 

MB. SHOTWELL MAKES LOVE AND MISS FOSTER MAKES 

A DISCOVERY 

Mr. Arthur Shotwell, gentleman by profession, found 
life very much to his taste at the Grand Hotel. It was 
such an easy life, this pressing an electric button and hav- 
ing a servant at his beck and call. It was such a luxurious 
life, this riding in cabs and automobiles. It was such an 
enjoyable life, with its good dinners and good wines, that 
he could not resist tasting of it deeply after the long years 
of enforced abstinence. " The world owes me a living and 
Fm having it," he told himself. " A man's a fool who 
can't get rich these flush times." 

Mr. Howard Ellison was kind enough to show him a 
path towards easy wealth by putting in his way a few 
" good things " from the speculative world. At first Shot- 
well was wary, but the desire for gain had bitten him, and 
the tips turned out well. 

" I know something about the game. A man's a fool 
who can't make money if he keeps his eyes open," said 
Shotwell to himself, and he plunged in more boldly. 

" There's nothing like putting on a front if you want 
to win success," he declared, as he set up his own automobile 
with his monogram on the panel. He cut a dashing figure 
around town, and was pointed out by the frequenters of 
the marble-tiled lobby of the hotel as a rising, wealthy 
man. 

In one of the arcade stores of the hotel a handsome girl 

287 
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stood behind a counter every day. She was a tall girl with 
well-moulded figure and dark hair. Shotwell had admired 
her figure from a distance, as he passed in and out of the 
hotel. She had seen him, too, as who had not, and she had 
been somewhat impressed by his fine clothes and dashing 
manners. 

An introduction was easy for a man who had a pocket 
overflowing with money and an inclination to spend it in the 
store, and when Mr. Shotwell was presented one day by the 
floor-walker to Miss Foster, the dark eyes, and the full, red 
lips which parted bewltchingly when she smiled, awoke a 
still warmer admiration in the bosom of this gentleman. 

Tommy Foster was careful what acquaintances she made. 
She had been taught to be wary of the wolf who is con- 
tinually prowling about in every kind of clothing but his 
own yellow hide, seeking whom he may devour. She knew 
full well that a young girl thrown upon her own resources 
in the world, and particularly a handsome girl with a fine 
figure, was the favorite prey of these savage, dog-like 
creatures. She was careful in this instance, but Mr. Shot- 
well had been introduced " regularly " ; and he had such a 
gentlemanly demeanor as to disarm suspicion. He was 
" dignified," too. She never saw him try to flirt with any 
of the other girls, and he had a soft voice and a confidential, 
sympathetic way of talking. The gray lock of hair over 
his forehead added a touch of distinction to his look, and 
he had such fine white teeth. 

He was a western man — so he told her — who was in- 
terested in mines. He did not know many people in Keen- 
ville, and was lonely and in need of companionship. 

" Mines " sounded beautifully, suggesting all sorts of 
treasures buried in the earth to be levied upon inexhaust- 
ibly. Once he referred to his property as a ranch, and 
then Miss Foster found out that he owned a large tract of 
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land, far off in the western country, and he also did some- 
thing in the " market " from time to time by way of di- 
version. 

Did he always win? she asked. 

Always. He was bom under a lucky star, he replied. 
Besides, he always kept his eyes open; no one could take 
him in. 

^^ Miss Foster," he said, leaning easily against the 
counter and looking into her eyes, " it's only those who 
don't keep their eyes open who are fooled in this world. 
Wide-awake persons, like you and me, are not taken in by 
every bunco-man who comes along." 

He frequently dropped into the store at a time when 
business was apt to be slack, and chatted with Miss Foster 
in an easy, good-natured way, always deferentially polite. 

He invited her to go to the theatre. She had a great 
desire to sit in the best seats at a " first-class show," and 
this was her opportunity, so she accepted the invitation " in 
the spirit in which it was made," as he put it. 

He fulfilled his part in a highly approved style, with a 
dress-suit, a cab and a large bunch of roses ; and Miss Fos- 
ter, in the orchestra chairs, touched elbows with the flite of 
Keenville, and saw a Shakespearian production. 

Other girls, no better off than she, had married money 
and been happy, too, and why should she not receive the at- 
tentions of a wealthy gentleman. This she said to her 
friend, Mary Davis, who was a chambermaid in the Grand 
Hotel and who had a beau whom she could only see at long 
intervals, he was kept so busy with his work. 

Mr. Shotwell called upon Miss Foster at her home, and 

sat in the little parlor as if he belonged there. Some men 

of such high degree would have felt out of place in the 

cheaply furnished, ten by twelve room, and might have 

acted somewhat ill at ease, but Mr. Shotwell fitted into the 
19 
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groove at once. He joked with Mrs. Foster, and even 
brought a smile to her thin lips. He came again with 
pockets filled with knickknacks for the children and a box 
of candy for Miss Foster. 

He had not always been rich, he told her. He had had 
his ups and downs, and understood and sympathized with 
those who were not quite so well off. 

After the children had been sent to bed, Mrs. Foster 
found an excuse to leave the parlor to her sister-in-law and 
her caller; and the caller improved the opportunity to pay 
his court to the handsome girl. He admired her splendid 
figure and her red lips more each day. She had flashing 
dark eyes, and the wolf knew that she was no simple little 
Red Riding Hood, to be decoyed by the first soft word and 
careless promise. He knew that this self-reliant young 
woman was not to be trifled with lightly, which made the 
game the more exciting. He liked her all the better for 
her self-confidence and her seriousness. There was a trust- 
fulness about her, too, which was very attractive. It was 
a trust in herself, perhaps, more than in him, for she knew 
that she was not to be trifled with. She did not distrust 
him, however, and she liked him better each day, for he al- 
ways acted the gentleman. 

" The world owes a man all he can get out of it," argued 
Arthur Shotwell to himself. " Pd marry the girl in a 
minute, if I was free." 

A thousand miles and more seemed far away, and ten 
years seemed such a long time, that he, being a man who 
essentially ignored trifling impedimenta to his pursuit of 
happiness, came to regard himself as practically free. 

He became almost as familiar an object in the little par- 
lor, as the plush album on the center table, or the clock 
on the mantelpiece which had been purchased with trading 
stamps. 
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*^ What did you do before you were rich? " Tommy 
asked, looking at him with deep interest. " How did you 
live when you were poor like us ? *' 

" Poor Hke you," he echoed. " Miss Foster, you live in 
affluence compared to what Fve had. I've been down on 
my uppers, without a roof over my head, and with a gnaw- 
ing stomach with nothing to put in it." 

" That was when you were prospecting," she asked with 
a look of sympathy. 

" Yes, when I was prospecting." 

" You must have worked hard," she said, admiringly. 

" I've had to work until I felt as if the bones would come 
through the flesh on my fingers. I've been kicked and 
cuffed by fortune until I was sick of the game, but I felt in 
my soul that I was destined to rise." He spoke feelingly, 
and ran his fingers through the gray lock over his fore- 
head. 

" My, but you must have worked hard to get on like you 
have. And your hands are white, for a man who has 
worked so desperate bard." 

He had worked in the kitchen and in the laundry dur- 
ing his stay in prison, and the remembrance of it came over 
him with sickening repugnance. He held out a hand upon 
which shone several rings, and looked at it for some mo- 
ments in silence, as if in compensation. 

" I am letting other men work for me, now," he said, 
softly. 

" But when you first found the mine, you worked in it 
yourself, didn't you? " she inquired. 

" I worked it all right. I capitalized it." 

" Oh, you capitalized it," she repeated. 

" And then I bought a ranch," he continued, " one bun- 
dred thousand acres, with cattle and horses and sheep and 
a big, rambling house with a red roof. It's all one story ; 
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there's plenty of room out there; they don't have to set 
the houses up on edge. And as far as the eye can reach 
the land is all mine, and the live stock grazing upon it is 
all mine." He had got into the mood, and with half- 
closed eyes was speaking in a low voice, as if he saw his 
vast possessions spread out before him on the carpet. 

" I should think that you would want to go back there, 
with that fine house, and the grounds as far as you can 
see," she said. 

" I am going, after I put through a deal I'm working on 
at present. Only, I shall hate to leave here. I shall be 
lonely enough out there." 

" Lonely, Mr. Shotwell. Goodness roe, how could you 
be, with all that land, and the live stock, and the fine house 
and the men on the place to look after the horses and cattle, 
and the rest? " 

^^ I have more than a hundred men on that place. Miss 
Foster." 

" My goodness, over a hundred men, and you talk of 
being lonely." 

" A hundred men are not worth one fine woman in my 
estimation," he said, looking at her. 

" Oh, you are prejudiced," she replied with a laugh and 
a slight toss of her handsome head. 

" You're not a bit stuck up for a man who has been so 
successful," she said after a moment's pause. 

" Wliy should I be, am I any better than anyone else 
just because I've got money? I've had opportunities and 
I've taken advantage of them, but I respect those who have 
to work," he replied. 

" I never had any advantages," said Tommy Foster, 
sadly. 

" You'd grace any position," he replied, significantly. 

" It's wrong of me to seem to complain," she went oi>. 
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quickly. " I*ve had a good friend, who has been kind to 
me and helped me. I was worse off than this by a good 
sight. Why, Pm rich to what I was, and I'm grateful to 
her." 

" You have no need to be ; the crumbs some rich person 
may have flung to you don't call for gratitude.*' 

" They weren't crumbs. She gave me her friendship as 
well as kindness. She's the real thing. I won't hear any- 
body run down Miss Fordyce, so you'd better not try, Mr. 
Shotwell." Tommy Foster's eyes flashed, and Mr. Shot- 
well was silent. 

" Why do they all call you * Tommy,' Miss Foster? " he 
inquired, changing the subject. 

" My brother used to call me it in fun, and after he died 
I ran things in his family, and they all called me * Tommy,' 
because they said I was the only man in the house. My 
right name's Clara ; only nobody calls me that any more." 

" Clara — Lady Clara Vere de Vere," mused Shotwell. 

"What's that you're saying?" asked Miss Foster, 
quickly. 

" Oh, something I read in a book. It's part of a 
poem." 

" I've not read many booka. I don't know much 
poetry," she replied, a little defiantly. " You see, I'm not 
much. You must not get the idea into your head that I 
am — just because — " she hesitated for a word. 

" Just because what? " 

" Well, because you sewn to like me, and want to know 
me. I did go to school some here in Keenville — the jmb- 
lic schools you know — they're fine. I got as far as vul- 
gar fractions. Then I had to leave and go to work. I've 
forgot a lot of what I learned; almost all, I guess." And 
she laughed a little sadly. " So you see I really ain't 
much. Pve had to work hard, too, Mr. Shotwell. I've had 
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myself to take care of since I was fifteen, and a family 
pretty much on my hands to take care of since my brother 
died, and I guess I've done it, and that's why they call nie 
' Tommy/ '* 

" I'd like to call you Clara, if you let me," said Arthur 
Shotwell, softly. 

" You can, if you want to,'* replied the girl, looking at 
him seriously. " No one else does." 

" That's just why I want to — Clara, and I want you 
to call me by my first name." 

" I'll try to, Mr. Shotwell. It may come natural later 
on," she answered, giving him a frank look. 

Thus did Mr. Shotwell, gentleman, pay his court to 
Tommy Foster. He told himself that he would gladly 
marry the girl if be could, for his admiration was genuine. 
He felt that with her to help him he could win the success 
he coveted, for Arthur Shotwell had become ambitious. 
The fifty thousand dollars which he bad taken from his 
" mine " now seemed small compared with the sum to which 
it might grow. Five hundred thousand — five millions — 
a cipher to the right is not so very much if one says it 
quickly. He pictured Miss Foster handsomely gowned, 
with jewels on her fair bosom, " lots of jewels," he said to 
himself. " To call her beautiful when thus arrayed would 
be a meagre description. She would be magnificent." He 
would give her plenty of money, more than she had ever 
dreamed of, and she would forgive him for being unable to 
do more than lend her his name. Anyway, she would have 
to be satisfied, and the gentleman stroked his moustache, 
for he was satisfied with himself and his plans. 

These plans demanded, or rather he felt that Miss Fos- 
ter would demand, a regular engagement, and he entered 
into the bond as willingly as if he had been entirely free. 

The proceeding was simple enough, for she had made 
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up her mind to accept him when he spoke, and she felt 
sure that he was going to speak. When it was settled, and 
they had agreed not to announce it for the present beyond 
the limits of the household, which excluded the confidence 
of the younger children, Shotwell took Tommy's hand. It 
was rather a large hand for a woman's, and was supple and 
efficient. " Fll get you a beautiful ring, Clara, a solitaire, 
dear." 

" Oh, that's all right," said Tommy, withdrawing her 
hand. 

" I shall want my wife to make a fine appearance," he 
said, " and nobody can pass you on the road, Clara." 

" I always said that you would marry money. Tommy," 
said her sister-in-law, when they were alone. " My, my ! 
just to think! a fine millionaire like that; and to think of 
your poor, dear brother. Never did he have an extra 
cent." 

" I don't care as long as he's a good man," said Tommy, 
^* that's the main thing." 

" Yes, that's the main thing," sighed Mrs. Foster, " but 
the money is fine." 

" I shall hope to do something for the kids," said 
Tommy, quietly. 

" You always have been doing something for them," re- 
plied Mrs. Foster. 

Tommy told no one of her good fortune except one 
friend, Mary Davis, the chambermaid at the Grand Hotel, 
who failed to congratulate her as warmly as Tommy 
thought the affair required. 

" I'm sure I wish you happiness, dear," said Miss Davis, 
slowly. 

" If I depended upon you for my happiness, judging 
from the way you wish it, I guess I'd get small measure," 
replied Tommy in an injured tone. 
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" Well, to tell the truth, and you know Tommy Foster, 
that's one of my failings, I don't like Mr. Shotwell." 

" Oh, don't you ! " exclaimed Miss Foster. " I'm sorry 
for that, for I can't invite you to our house after we're 
married." 

" A chambermaid sees things that other girls don't. She 
can't help it," Miss Davis continued, slowly. " Although 
I don't know anything particular against Mr. Shotwell, I 
don't quite like the looks of things in general." 

" Oh, you don't like the looks of things in general," 
cried Miss Foster, sharply, " though you can't say any- 
thing in particular against him. You're a fine friend to 
confide in. You're a regular Job's comforter. I'll invite 
you to my funeral when I give it. You'll come in fine as 
a mourner." 

" Well, I'll tell you what I don't like. I don't like the 
number of high-balls that go up to his rooms, and I never 
did like the way he used to look at me; though that was 
before he met you. Tommy, I'll say that." 

" Oh, he used to look at you, did he? " cried Miss Fos- 
ter. " Perhaps you think he wanted to marry you ! Per- 
haps you think he's a Mormon and has a ranch out in 
Utah!" 

" I wouldn't have looked at him if he'd been the Em- 
peror of Chiny," declared Miss Davis. " My own fellow 
is good enough for me. William Cade's an honest man." 

"And Mr. Shotwell isn't, I suppose you intend to 
say." 

" I don't mean to say he isn't honest. I don't know. 
I've no doubt he means all right by you, Tommy. All I 
meant to say was that these high and mighty gentlemen, 
with their high-balls and their low talk, their late hours 
and their gambling — I've seen the chips and the cards 
and money, too, lying about on the table — are all too fine 
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for me. You're welcome to them, if you must be a lady." 

Miss Davis went off in a miff, and Miss Foster went to 
her day's work with a disturbed and ruffled spirit. 

Mr. Shotwell had urged her to give up work at once, 
but she told him, " No." When the engagement was an- 
nounced to the world, and the date fixed, then she would 
resign her position in the store. 

" We'll announce it soon, Gara, my queen. I've a big 
deal on, and as soon as that's closed up we get married. 
I've ordered the ring. It's a stunner." 

He was very much occupied with his " big deal in the 
market " for the next few days, and Tommy Foster saw 
less of him. He came into the store late one afternoon, 
looking particularly fine in another new suit and a gor- 
geous purple tie. " I've got it," he said in an excited whis- 
per." 

"Got what?" she inquired, knitting her handsome 
brows and speaking with a slight suggestion of distance 
in her tone. " I thought you'd got lost." 

" I've been busy with the big deal. I've got the ring 
now. I guess we can announce it all right, and get mar- 
ried at once, eh, Clara?" 

" I shall want four weeks at least to get ready in," said 
Tommy. 

" The ring's a beauty," he continued. " It's upstairs in 
my apartment now. And I say, Clara, my love, I've 
bought a picture or two for our apartment when we go to 
housekeeping. I wish you'd come up and see them, and 
give me your opinion." 

" Up to your room, Mr. Arthur Shotwell? Well, I 
guess not!" 

" The picture is hanging on the wall in my parlor. I 
can't bring it down here, you know, I want you to see it 
before I send the check. You may not like it." 
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Fm not in the habit of going to gentlemen's rooms." 
Why, of course you're not, Clara. Who ever said 
you were. But I'd like to know why you can't step into 
my parlor in passing along the hall — I've a suite, you 
know — and give me your opinion in regard to my art 
purchase. You've an interest in it, you know." 

" Well, under the circumstances I'll come," she replied, 
" but I can't come until after six, when we close. I'll step 
up and look at it then. You may have been wasting a lot 
of money," she added with a smile. 

" All right, and I'll walk home with you afterwards." 

When the store had closed, Miss Foster lingered until 
after the other girls had gone, then she approached the 
proprietor to say in her direct way : " I've come to give 
notice, Mr. Joplin." 

Mr. Joplin, a small man with round cheeks, looked up 
from his cash drawer. 

" When is it coming off. Miss Foster? " 

" Sometime next month." 

" I've thought that it was coming, though I haven't 
said a word. I'm mighty sorry to lose you. I was going 
to ask you to be my cashier, but I suppose that don't 
seem very much to you now ? " He sighed. 

Miss Foster smiled slightly. " I'll leave that position 
open for one of the other girls." 

" I suppose you'll be handling cash in another way, now. 
Miss Foster. They say he's rolling in gold." 

She flushed and drew herself up. " I'm not marrying 
Mr. Shotwell for that, Mr. Joplin, I wouldn't marry any 
man I couldn't love, no matter how rich he was ; not if he 
was to let me handle all his cash without any register," she 
said. 

It was Mr. Joplin's turn to get red. " I didn't mean 
that you were marrying him just because he was rich," he 
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hastened to protest. "But it is nice he has the money, 
for I always said you were bom to be a lady." 

" Thank you,** she said. 

" I am sorry to lose you," he said, holding out his hand. 

" Thank you," she answered. " Good night, Mr. Jop- 
lin." 

She slipped on her jacket, and adjusted her hat before 
the mirror, while the rosy cheeked Mr. Joplin sat watch- 
ing her and biting the end of his lead pencil. 

She gave him a bow and a wave of the hand as she 
called out cheerfully : " Good night, Mr. Joplin, re- 
member, at the end of the month I leave you," and went 
out of the door and into the hotel. The little proprietor 
of the store sat looking after her, feeling the sense of pro- 
prietorship less than usual. 

Miss Foster walked up the broad staircase. The sound 
of music fell pleasantly upon her ears, and, as she looked 
over the balustrade, she caught a glimpse of a handsomely 
gowned woman sitting in one of the reception rooms. She 
could not repress a leap of exultation in her heart to think 
that soon she would be the equal of that lady, and she 
thought that little Caleb would go to school in a new suit 
of clothes, and the children's toes would not be eternally 
pointing through their boots. She smiled to herself, as 
she passed along the corridor, and stopping before number 
ten, knocked unhesitatingly. The door was opened at once, 
and Tommy Foster stepped into Mr. ShotwelPs parlor. 

" You are most welcome, my dear," he said, softly, 
showing his handsome white teeth with a smile. 

She looked around the high studded room, with its heavy 
curtains at the tall windows, its bright patterned carpet on 
the floor, and its mirrors and chandeliers. 

"Pretty grand, isn't it, Clara?" said Shotwell, care- 
fully noting the effect upon her. 
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" You do live in fine style and that's a fact," she an- 
swered, continuing to take in the details of the parlor. 

" You see I have to make a good show, living in a big 
hotel and having important men calUng upon me, but 
we'll have a cozy little apartment, Clara, my dear." 

There were no signs of cards or bottles about the room, 
and Tommy thought of Miss Davis's insinuations with re- 
sentment. 

" Is that the picture you're thinking of buying? " she 
asked. 

" Yes, what do you think of it? " 

" It's too big, isn't it, for any apartment we^U have? " 
Well, perhaps it is," he replied, carelessly. 
And I don't like the subject, do you? It may be all 
right for an art gallery or a hotd, but I don't think it will 
do for my sitting-room wall." 

" Then back it goes to the dealers," he said. 

" I'm glad that I had a chance to see it," said Tommy, 
with a smile. " You're free with your money, Mr. Shot- 
well ; you had better let me pick out the things, it will save 
a lot." 

"I've bought the ring, anyway," he said, gayly. " I 
picked it out myself, and here it is." He slipped a dia- 
mond soUtaire on her finger. 

" It's a beauty ! " she cried, holding her hand off, and 
looking at it with admiration. " Only to think that I 
should have anything like that on my hand ! Why, it's as 
fine as any ring on Miss Fordyoe's fingers. Oh, I thank 
you, Arthur ! " 

" It's not a bit too fine for you, my dear," he re- 
plied, leaning over her chair and putting his arm about 
her. 

" You're awful good," she said, looking up in his face 
gratefully, "but you mustn't lavish things on me. I'm 
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not used to it, and don't need 'em. I'd rather sister-in-law 
and the kids got some of the comforts of life." 

" Oh, that will be all right," replied Mr. Shotweil in his 
off-hand way. ** And Clara, we'll get married soon, very 
soon, eh, dear? Right away in fact. What do you say 
to going off to another town and getting married there 
quietly?" 

" Why, what do you mean? " she cried in surprise. " I 
want to be married here at home, where I can have my 
folks." 

" It's this way — " he started to explain, when a knock 
at the door interrupted him. He rose quickly from his 
place at her side and answered the summons, opening the 
door a few inches, and talking in a low tone. Miss Foster 
sat thinking over his strange request to have the ceremony 
take place in a strange city, where she knew no one. She 
did not like the idea in the least, and she did not like his 
suggesting it." 

He came back to her and began to talk rapidly : A busi- 
ness associate had called. Would she pardon him for a 
few minutes? The business was of pressing importance. 
It would not detain him long. Would she step into the 
next room until his visitor bad gone? 

Almost before she knew it she found herself in the ad- 
joining room, and the door had closed. 

It was his bed-chamber. Miss Foster's sense of pro- 
priety was shocked, and more than that, she was irritated 
at the way she had been unceremoniously disposed of. She 
was tempted to go back into the parlor and tell him so, but 
the sound of voices deterred her. At any rate, she would 
not remain where she was. She would leave at once. He 
would find her gone, and have to come to her house to make 
his apologies. She went to the door which led to the cor- 
ridor, and to her consternation found that it was locked. 
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with no key visible. " How stupid of him ! " she ex- 
claimed to herself. 

She sat down in a chair and tapped her foot upon the 
floor impatiently. It did not occur to her to be afraid of 
Mr. Shotwell, but her present position was equivocal, and 
she resolved never to allow herself to be put into such a 
situation again. She got up, turned on all the electric 
lights, and walked up and down the room. She could hear 
the continued hum of conversation in the next room. She 
wished that they would get through with their tiresome 
business. 

At this juncture there came a light knock upon the door 
which communicated with the hall. 

Miss Foster felt more than ever the embarrassment of 
her position, and she kept silent, expecting that whoever 
might be there would go away upon receiving no re- 
sponse. To her surprise and dismay a key was fitted into 
the lock, the door opened and Mary Davis came in, himi- 
ming a tune to herself. She stopped short in the act of 
putting some towels on the washstand. 

Miss Foster, although strong in her innocence, blushed 
crimson. The very warmth of the guilty color proclaimed 
her innocence. Miss Davis drew a long breath. The 
silence which followed was painful. Miss Foster broke it 
hy saying with some condescension, for she remembered in 
time that she was to be a lady, and Miss Davis was after 
all a chambermaid: 

" Mr. Shotwell and I have been examining some works 
of art." 

" Oh, I see,'* said Miss Davis, looking as if she saw 
much more than was intended. 

" We were interrupted by a caller on business. I left 
the parlor to them. I think I'll go, now that this door is 
opened." 
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Miss Davis had felt herself so insulted during the last 
interview with her friend that she had made up her mind 
never to speak to her again, but all of a sudden her reso- 
lution melted. 

" Oh, Tommy, you're not going to marry him ! " she 
exclaimed. 

" Certainly I am ; " Miss Foster's eyes snapped. How 
dared the woman ask such a question, and under such cir- 
cumstances, too. 

" Oh, Tommy, I wasn't going to tell you. I wasn't 
ever going to speak to you again, but I can't let you do it. 
You mustn't. He's a bad man." 

" So you said before," replied Miss Foster. 

" But now I know it," replied Miss Davis, speaking hur- 
riedly, in a low, earnest voice. " My man, that's William 
Cade, Senator Thayer's man, he saw you with him. He 
says, * I know that man! ' just like that. * Do you? ' says 
I, careless like. * Yes,' says he. * It looks like a fellow I 
used to know, only he's dressed up fine and is looking real 
swell. He's a thief and a forger, and more than that, 
he ain't any gentleman at all ! ' " 

" Mary Davis, I won't listen to you, let me pass out of 
this room ! " 

" Oh, Tommy, I was going to let you marry him. You 
was so high-faluting, but I can't do it," whispered Mary, 
trembling with anxiety and excitement. " He's got a wife 
already somewhere out west — and children for all I 
know." 

" I don't believe it," cried Tommy Foster. " It's a 
plot — " 

" Hush, he'll hear you," whispered Miss Davis, appre- 
hensively. 

" I want him to. It's a conspiracy on your part be-' 
cause you're envious of me»" 
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" Pm not. I'm only trying to save you, but you're bent 
on going to destruction, and I suppose nothing can pre- 
vent you. There's nothing so obstinate as a woman when 
she's made up her mind to be fooled. Why, at this moment 
I'll bet he's got some other poor, deluded woman in that 
room, and you in here." 

" I've heard enough, Mary Davis ! " cried Tommy, and 
pushing her out into the hall she closed the door. She 
stood irresolute for a few moments, the blood surging 
through her head and her heart beating rapidly. What 
could have possessed her one-time friend to put such 
thoughts into her head? What had she ever done to merit 
it? It was cruel, cruel! Still the hum of conversation 
in the next room continued. Was it a man or a woman? 

There was a transom over the communicating door. 
Tommy hurriedly pushed a chair imder it. Her doubts 
must be set at rest forever. Very gently she pushed the 
transom open a few inches and listened, holding her breath, 
and with one hand held over her heart. To her unspeak- 
able relief two men were talking. Oh, the calumniator, 
jealousy! She was about to jump down and leave the 
room with a feeling of intense relief and some shame that 
slie should have allowed herself to suspect and to spy upon 
him, when she caught a few words which held her in her 
place. 

It was Shotwell's voice, speaking more heatedly than 
she had ever heard him. 

" I tell you, Ellison, I shall be ruined, ruined ! " 

Then the voice of the other man replied, coolly. 

" Nonesense, Shotwell. There is no gain without some 
risk. I must have more margin." 

" More margin ! You've had more than half of what 
I've f^ot. You wired me only yesterday that everything 
was all right." 
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" And so it is all right." 

" But you said that we would be sure to win on our first 
investment — a hundred per cent., a hundred per cent.," he 
repeated greedily. " And now all of a sudden you say, 
' more margin.' " 

" We shall win, Shotwell, but not by getting cold feet." 

" Are we sure to come out ahead? " asked Shotwell in a 
quieter tone. 

" As sure as anything." 

" Than you advance the funds for both of us. You're 
rich." Mr. Ellison disposed of this proposition with a 
cool laugh. 

" You say you want twenty thousand more margin," 
said Shotwell. " I will give you my note for the amount. 
We will settle when the deal is closed out." 

" I don't do business that way," said Ellison. 

" Not usually, but you will in my case, my dear Elli- 
son." 

" Not by a jug full, my dear Shotwell." 

" Listen here, Mr. Howard Ellison," said Shotwell, 
sternly. " You have failed to make good in our little af- 
fair." 

Ellison laughed. " I've let you into a number of good 
things. They've all made money. Only this one, the big- 
gest of all, does not make an immediate return, and you 
cry out." 

" You promised that I should be made chief of police," 
said Shotwell, suddenly. "Where's the appointment.'*" 

Ellison laughed again. " That was to be in case the let- 
ter which you handed to me proved useful." 

" You're going to use it, aren't you? " 

" Can't say." 

" I'm sure you will," declared Shotwell, " and I swear 
to you, Ellison, that if you don't see me through in this 
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stock transaction, when you do use that letter to ruin 
Thayer I'll come forward and say that I wrote it at your 
dictation.'* 

" No, you won't confess yourself a forger." 

" Will you let me have twenty thousand on my note? " 
asked Shotwell, quickly. 

" Unless you can let me have the cash by to-morrow 
morning the brokers will close you out ; I can't advance it," 
was the calm reply. 

" If you allow me to lose, I'll confess to anything, im- 
plicate you in anything, do anything to get revenge," cried 
Shotwell. 

" Remember, I have not used the letter which you wrote 
at my dictation so I can be implicated in nothing as yet. 
The twenty thousand is pressing." 

Shotwell groaned. The thought of losing his money, 
was excruciating agony. Usually so cool and calm, he 
paced the floor with the perspiration standing out on his 
forehead. " But you will use it ! " he cried. " I know 
you too well to doubt that you will use it when the fitting 
time comes." 

" When that time comes we can talk about broken 
pledges, meanwhile the twenty thousand presses. You 
don't want to lose all you have put in do you? You don't 
want to see it swept away for lack of a little nerve. To- 
morrow at ten, Shotwell. I'm going to dinner now. 
Think it over. Good night ! " 

Tommy Foster got quietly down from the chair, put it 
mechanically back in its place, left the room and walked 
down the hall like one in a dream. In stepping into the 
elevator she collided with a young man in evening dress. 
" I beg your pardon," he said, in the petulant tone which 
implies that the other is at fault. When he recovered his 
equilibriunn, and noticed th^ handsome girl who bad run 
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into him, he surveyed her with evident admiration while 
the car descended. 

Beyond noticing that he had a white, smooth face, and 
presented an expanse of white shirt front, she paid no at- 
tention to him, and as soon as possible, hurried out into the 
street. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

MISS FOSTEE RETURNS THE RING 

Tommy Foster hurried from the hotel with a heart burst- 
ing with humiliation and anger. Her lover had been de- 
ceiving her systematically, and if he could be guilty of such 
perfidy, he was doubtless guilty of all that Mary Davis 
had said of him. The suddenness of the revelations had so 
outraged her pride that all regrets for the loss of a lover 
were overshadowed. 

It was not until she neared her home that the thought of 
the children, and what she had intended to do for them» 
came to her mind, and for the first time that evening tears 
came to her eyes. As she brushed them quickly aside the 
flash of her ring caught her eye. With an exclamation of 
contempt she wrenched it from her finger and flung it at 
the gutter, not deigning to notice where it fell. The ring 
struck the curb, bounded quivering into the air, its beau- 
tiful prismatic colors sparkling in the light from the elec- 
tric arc above, and then, falling with a little splash into the 
gutter, it was caught by a rush of water and whirled down 
the sewer-hole, where it was rolled away in the darkness 
amid the mud and refuse, a dull piece of colorless glass. 

Too proud to try to conceal the injury to her pride, 
Tommy told her sister-in-law all that had happened that 
evening, and Mrs. Foster did the crying, not for what she 
herself had missed, but out of sympathy for the other 
woman's wounds. Tommy went early to bed and the 
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household was as quiet as if nothing had happened to up- 
set it. 

Mr. Shotwell came that very evening with an anxious 
look upon his face. " Miss Foster is not at home," was 
the only reply he received in answer to his inquiries : Had 
she come home from the store? When would she return? 
Where did they think she was? 

" Miss Foster is not at home." 

He walked out to the comer and back again, and finally 
realizing that Miss Foster would not be at home at all to 
him that night, he rode away in a cab. 

Tommy did not lie awake wetting her pillow with her 
tears. She did not spend the long hours eating her heart 
out with grief, to arise the next morning pale and lan- 
guid. She accepted the blow just as she had accepted 
many other blows in her hard life. She closed her dark 
eyes and slept the sleep of health, which brought her re- 
newed strength and fresh courage. 

In the morning, when she sat up in bed, and stretched 
out her arms, with the flush of slumber on her cheek; any 
jaded belle might have envied her good looks and her ap- 
parent freedom from care. She gave a little shiver as her 
white, bare feet touched the cold floor, and made a grimace 
of discontent at the water pitcher with its cracked nose, 
but she appeared at breakfast attired in her " good " 
clothes, and with an air of repose. 

"Are you going to the store this morning. Tommy?" 
inquired Mrs. Foster, looking at her with solicitude. 

" Not this morning." 

" What are you going to do, dear? " 

" I don't quite know myself, I'm making up my mind." 

After breakfast she withdrew to her room and soon came 
down again wearing a large, black hat with a wavy, glossy 
black plume. 
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" Like the fedder on a hearse,'* little Caleb called out. 
It was her best hat, and part of the costume she had had 
made recently, after saving her salary. 

" You're looking splendid ! Indeed you are, Tommy," 
said her sister-in-law, proudly, but she did not venture to 
ask her where she was going, or what she intended to do. 

" I'll be back early," said Tommy, as she went out. 

She had evidently made up her mind, for she took an 
electric car and rode as far as it went, and then set out on 
foot in a manner which showed no hesitation. She walked 
five miles rapidly in the keen March air, her dark skirt 
swinging as she walked, and the dark feather in her hat 
tossing in the wind. 

By noon she reached the Fordyce house, and asked the 
maid who came to the door whether Miss Fordyce was at 
home. 

Yes, Miss Fordyce was at home. She had returned from 
Washington the week before. 

" Tell her that Miss Foster would like to see her, please." 

She sat down in the parlor a little stiffly, with her hands 
folded in her lap, maintaining an attitude of self-posses- 
sion, though her mouth moved somewhat nervously. 

Ruth came down stairs almost immediately. " Why, 
Tommy, what is the matter? What brings you here?" 
Ruth came up to her quickly and took her hand, for she 
saw at once from the girl's face that something was troub- 
ling her. 

" Oh, Miss Fordyce, I have something I must tell you. 
I don't know who else to go to." 

"Well?" 

" I don't know just how to begin." 

"Is it anything very bad, Tommy? Are any of your 
family ill?" 

" I'll begin back a-ways," said Tommy, resolutely. 
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" It's hard for me. He's a gentleman — that is, he isn't ; 
but he is fine looking and a smooth talker. He has money, 
or says he has, but it wasn't that — it was his nice way of 
talking and his gentlemanly manners, for he always acted 
like a gentleman. I'll say that." 

" Oh, Tommy, you frighten me, what is it? " said Ruth, 
putting her hand sympathetically on the girl's arm. 

" I promised to marry him;" then she paused for a mo- 
ment and looked Ruth in the face. " He was always a 
gentleman to me. Miss Fordyce, just as gentlemanly as any 
admirer you ever had. If he hadn't been, I'd have sent 
him to the right about so quick he would have understood 
me." She gave a proud gesture of her head. " Just once 
he did something I didn't like, and that's how I found him 
out." 

" If he wasn't fit for you, Tommy, Fm glad you did 
find him out," said Ruth, quietly. " Very glad for your 
sake." 

" Things got along pretty far. He got the ring, and 
I was wearing it. He had bought some pictures — for 
our apartment, he said; and he asked me up to his rooms 
to see 'em. I went up yesterday afternoon. Thank God 
I did. While I was looking at them he had a caller come. 
He asked me to step into the next room just for a few 
minutes." Tommy was talking very fast, her cheeks were 
bright colored and her eyes looking straight into those of 
her listener. " And by accident — I wouldn't spy on any- 
one — not exactly I wouldn't, if I thought they was act- 
ing square, — but I did hear what they was talking about, 
and that talk showed him up as a bad one. A thief. Miss 
Fordyce, a forger, and a man with a wife, too, I guess." 
Tommy stopped to get control of her feelings and Ruth 
took her hand once more. 

" Oh, why is it that only bad men like me ? " cried the 
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girl with a sudden outburst of passion. " Why is it that I 
attract only that kind? What have I ever done? What 
have I done? " 

" You're a good woman. Tommy," said Ruth. " I 
know what you've done for others. I know of your unsel- 
fishness. If you've escaped from the clutches of a bad man 
you've to thank your good star." 

" I'm not wasting any tears on him ! " exclaimed Tom- 
my, " but it hurts. I'd never have opened my lips. I'd 
have just gone back to work, and not told a living soul. 
Only others are concerned, that's what I'm trying to come 
to. There are other bad men, too. The man that came 
there to see him was worse if anything, for he had put 
him up to the forging of a letter that will harm Grovernor 
Thayer." Tommy felt the hand which held hers tighten 
its grasp quickly, and she saw Miss Fordyce start. 
" Go on. Tommy. Are you sure of what you say? " 
" Positive sure. Miss Fordyce. I heard them say * that 
letter which is to ruin Thayer. Senator Thayer, you 
know he is now. It was some mean coward's trick that 
they've got up. I knew that you had a * pull.' I mean 
lots of power through your father, and I knew that you 
had intelligence, and would know just what to do, so I 
came to you. That's all. That's why I've told you every- 
thing." 

" What are the names of these men, Tommy? " 
" One's Mr. Arthur Shotwell, that's himy and the other 
I didn't see, but I heard him name him and it's — it's — 
wait a bit, I'm a little rattled — Ellison, that's it." 
" EUison! " cried Ruth, " Not Howard Ellison? " 
" Yes, Howard Ellison, I heard him say ; * you, Mr. 
Howard Ellison ' I'll never forget it, nor how I felt when 
I was listening — for I had a right to listen." 

" You did right to listen, Tommy," cried Ruth, " and I 
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thank God, for your sake as well as for the sake of others, 
that you did listen." 

" You'll know what to do, Miss Fordyce? " asked 
Tommy. 

" Yes, Tommy, yes. Can you tell me anything more? " 

" That's about all. Mr. Ellison has got a letter which 
Arthur Shotwell wrote as if it had come from Mr. Thayer, 
and somebody is going to use it to injure him, but you 
can see a lawyer — or Senator Fordyce, he^ll know what is 
best to be done." 

" Yes, he will know what ought to be done. He won't 
allow an innocent man to be wronged. I thank God that 
we can prevent it and have the guilty punished," said 
Ruth. 

" I don't want revenge, that is, I didn't come for that, 
Miss Fordyce. But I haven't any sympathy for him 
either. I just don't care what happens to him. I've done 
what I thought was right and now I'm going back." 

" You must stay and have something to eat. Tommy, and 
then I'll have you taken home in the automobile." 

" I'm not hungry. I can't eat now, and I can go as I 
came. I'm strong. I don't need anyone to help me," re- 
plied the girl. 

" You must have some food and rest. I won't let you 
walk back all that distance this afternoon." 

" I'm all right. Miss Fordyce," said Tommy, proudly. 

Ruth suddenly put her arms around her and drew her 
close. " You are a fine woman. Tommy. You don't need 
help, but you shall take my thanks and my love." 

" You've always been my friend. Miss Fordyce," re- 
plied Tommy, her voice breaking a little. " My true 
friend." 

" And you're my friend. Tommy." 
I'd get down in the dust for you, Miss Fordyce. You 
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may think I'm proud, but I'd get down in the dust if it 
was to help you. After what you've done for me, that's 
the kind of pride I've got." 

" Then you must stay and eat something," said Ruth, 
with a smile, " and you shall be taken home as soon after 
luncheon as you wish." 

" All right. I will, if you say so. I've nothing more 
to do to-day. To-morrow I'm going back to work." 

In the afternoon Tommy Foster, wrapped in furs, 
started home in the big automobile. 

" I'll send the furs back by the chauffeur," said Tommy. 
" Thank you for the loan of 'em." 

It was dusk when Tommy stepped into the small, cheaply 
furnished parlor of her own apartment, and found Mr. 
Shotwell sitting there waiting for her. 

" He wouldn't go away. Tommy," complained Mrs. 
Foster. " I just couldn't make him — but you can," and 
then she left them alone. 

" There's the door ! " said Tommy, pointing. 

He stood irresolute. 

" There's the door ! " she repeated. 

" aara ! " 

" Don't you call me by that name — or speak to me. 
Just go ! " 

"What is the matter? Why are you angry with me? 
You didn't wait yesterday afternoon." 

" I waited long enough to know about you. Never come 
near me. Never again, or it mightn't be safe for you." 

He was afraid of her, and stood perfectly still. As he 
looked at the angry woman, handsomer in his eyes than she 
had ever been, with her flashing eyes and her bosom heav- 
ing with her passion, he desired her more than he had ever 
before desired anything in the world. 

" Clara ! " he cried, with an outburst of passion, ** I 
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don't care what you know of me, or what you think you 
know; I love you! I've got money. I've still got some 
of it left. It's a fortune as you count money, and I'll give 
it all to you. I love you ! I'll marry you — on my soul, 
I will — as soon as I can get free. I won't deceive you, on 
my soul, I won't! I'm not all bad. No man is, and I'm 
no worse than most, and I love you! Don't throw me 
down like this ! " In the extremity of his passion he 
caught her fiercely and drew her to him. " I love you, 
Clara, listen to me. I'll do anything to get you. I'll re- 
form. I swear I will. Clara, listen — " 

In his passionate strength and his despair he held her, 
while she struggled with him silently. Freeing herself, 
she drew back, and as she looked at him, once more he felt 
afraid of the woman he would have wronged. 

" Love ! " she cried, " such as you don't know the mean- 
ing of the word ! " and she laughed bitterly. " You'd have 
taken me, and made me an unhappy, wretched woman all 
my life, and when it was too late you would have laughed 
at me!" 

" No, no, I'd have been square. I'd have never left 
you." 

" I would have left you," she cried. " Love ! You 
talk to me of love! Bah, it makes me sick to hear you 
and to see you." 

He stood like a beaten dog with his eyes on her face. 
She opened the door to its full width. 

" What have you done with the ring? " he muttered, 
sullenly. " What have you done with my ring? " 

" I threw it into the gutter, where you can get it if you 
wish. Go!" 

He slunk past her and out into the street, and the door 
closed behind him for the last time. 



CHAPTER XXIV 



THE senator's CONSCIENCE 



Senator Fordyce paced the floor of his rooms. They 
were very comfortable rooms; he had chosen them par- 
ticularly with a view to his daughter's stay with him. The 
suggestion of a woman's presence still pervaded them; 
some of her small belongings had been left there, and her 
photograph was standing upon his writing-table. 

Some weeks had passed since the " evidence " in the 
Thayer case, which he had placed before the Senate, had 
been referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. The Committee had taken up the matter of inves- 
tigation promptly. Fordyce had just received word that 
within a few days its report would be sent to the Senate. 
He had received more than an inkling as to what would be 
the nature of the report. He had also been informed 
from another source that the bill in which his friend King- 
man was so much interested would soon come up for pas- 
sage. As he walked up and down Fordyce reviewed the 
situation. 

" He is never satisfied unless he is the cause of turmoil. 
There can never be peace and harmony until he is silenced." 

^^ I promised Kingman that his bill should pass, and it 
will pass easily — with that stumbling block once re- 
moved." 

Most assuredly, with such a stumbling block out of the 
way, the path would be much easier for Fordyce, but it 
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was not easy for him at the present moment as he paced 
the floor. 

At the table he stopped, and mechanically picked up 
Ruth's picture. " If I should finally lose faith in one 
whom I had loved and trusted my affection would go with 
my faith ! " He put the picture down with a start. He 
remembered how she had looked when she had said this. 
He took up her picture again, and looked at it for some 
moments. What a fine face it was, with the sweet mouth 
and the spirited light in the eyes. 

He had promised Kingman that the bill should pass. 
Kingman had been a valuable friend to him. How many 
dollars of his large fortune did he not owe to this same 
Kingman in whose business foresight he placed such re- 
liance? The land had lain unproductive for ages; but for 
the energy of Kingman it would continue unproductive. 
The bill was in the interest of all concerned; in the inter- 
est of the nation, for a large price was offered; in the in- 
terest of Kingman — very much in the interest of patriot 
Kingman. As Fordyce walked up and down a voice within 
him seemed to say " play fair." As a matter of choice, 
Fordyce really preferred to play fair. He had never 
thrown a loaded die unless he could plead to himself the 
absolute necessity. Why should his conscience trouble 
liim now? Why should it take the tone of Ruth's voice to 
trouble him? "Play fair!" Why should these words 
keep coming between him and his duty ; for was he not in 
duty bound to keep faith with Kingman? He felt irri- 
table, and tossed the picture to the table. No sooner had 
the frame clattered on the polished mahogany than he 
picked it up quickly and stood it carefully in its place. 
Sitting down, he put his face in his hands. Mental pic- 
tures of things long forgotten came before him. Memories 
long buried in the dust of oblivion, behind the lumber pile 
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in the attic of his brain, came creeping out from their 
nooks and comers and arrayed themselves before him. 
The happenings which they recalled were not all evil ; many 
of them reminded him of kind deeds prompted by gener- 
osity and good nature ; but the darker ones insisted upon 
pushing the fairer into the background. Many of these 
dark memories were small, but in the uncertain light 
they assumed undue proportions and demanded recogni- 
tion. 

" What is the matter with me? " he asked himself. " I 
am getting as nervous as an old grandam, I'll have to give 
up coffee after dinner." But the voice was not appeased 
by this proposed self-denial. 

It was in this attitude that James Kingman found him, 
when he called later in the evening. 

"How is this, Fordyce?" he cried. "I waited dinner 
for you an hour." 

"Dinner? I had forgotten about it." 

" Why man alive, it is past nine o'clock, aren't you go- 
ing to eat something? You had better have something hot 
sent up to you." 

" I'm not hungry." 

" What is the matter with you, Fordyce, are you ill? " 
asked Kingman, suddenly. 

Fordyce stopped abruptly. " 111, no, I had not thought 
of that. I'm well enough." 

" You're walking the floor like a caged animal trying to 
escape, and your eyes are bloodshot. Let me call a phy- 



sician." 



" Nonsense. I was thinking; that is why I was walking 
the floor like a caged animal trying to escape. A doctor 
would not be able to help me." 

" Then take some food, what shall I order for you? " 

" Oh, anything — some bouillon — " 
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^^ Bouillon ! Slops ! I'll have a steak and a pint of cham- 
pagne sent up." 

" Very well," was the reply of indifference. 

Kingman stepped to the telephone and gave the order. 
After arranging in this way for his friend's comfort, he 
took up a commanding position before the fire. " Well ! " 
he said finally, looking at Fordyce inquiringly. 

" Well, Kingman, in a few days Thayer's case will be 
reported in the Senate." 

" Fordyce," replied Kingman, " the mere thought of 
that man is to me like a red rag to a bull. When he is 
once ehminated from my horizon I shall be able to see 
things more clearly, and I shall get my natural rest at 
night!" 

Never had James Kingman appeared more aggressive 
than he did, standing on the hearth-rug, his hands in his 
pockets, his head thrust slightly forward, and his jaw set 
as he looked at Fordyce. 

" I think," said Fordyce slowly, " that he will be elimi- 
nated from our horizon. I think that the Committee's re- 
port will be adverse to him." 

Kingman's eyes grew large with exultation. 

" Of course he's guilty. I said so all along. It is 
just like him and his associates; canting knaves and lying 
hypocrites. That twenty-five thousand dollar check and 
that letter prove it." 

" He says that he did not write the letter, and that the 
check was the amount of his contribution to the church 
fund at the time you foreclosed the mortgage," said For- 
dyce, dryly. 

" Of course he says it ! " cried Kingman, " but who'll 
believe him? I don't ! " 

" Charles Mason testified before the Committee that he 
deposited that check to the account of himself as Treasurer 
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of the Church Fund, and that a careless bank-clerk put it 
into the wrong account," said Fordyce. 

" Nonsense ! " cried Kingman. " It's a clear case 
against him. The Senate must throw him out. The dig- 
nity and purity of that august and admirable body must 
not be contaminated by such men." 

" The bill in which you take an interest will come up 
within a few days," said Fordyce. 

" Ah ! " said Kingman, smiling. " I felt sure that 
you would see that it did not sleep, Fordyce. When 
you once take a thing in charge you follow it up faith- 
fully." 

" The bill will undoubtedly pass," said Fordyce, wearily, 
putting his hand to his forehead. 

" Fordyce," said Kingman, coming up to him with 
solicitude, "aren't you well?" 

" That's the second or third time you've asked me that 
question," replied Fordyce. " I'm well enough. I'm 
harassed and worried and fatigued. I need rest, but I'm 
well enough." 

" I have a physician — ^" 

" No, no, I won't consult a physician." 

" Well, my friend, get a good night's sleep, and be all 
right in the morning. We can't afford to have you on the 
sick list. The country can't afford to be without your 
services even for a day. No, not for a day. I heard your 
great speech a few weeks ago, and it made my nerves 
tingle; it brought tears to my eyes. You're a big man, 
Fordyce, and I'm proud that you let me call you my 
friend. Good night, and rest well." 

After his friend Kingman had left him, Fordyce sat 
for a long time with the supper which had been ordered, 
growing cold at his elbow and the wine untasted. 

At all other times in his life Fordyce bad been able to 
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remove from his fingers the pitch which he had touched, 
but in this instance some of it insisted on sticking. 

In the past, his methods, when irregular, had been such 
as to permit him to close one eye while with the other he 
could see that his plans did not go astray. In this way 
he had gotten on very comfortably with his conscience, 
lulling it to sleep with sophistical argument. He tried this 
form of argument now, but to his surprise it did not work 
satisfactorily. His conscience would not be chloroformed 
into submission, and insisted upon remaining awake. Be- 
ing somewhat new to its business it worked faultily, but it 
did work, and bobbed up at unexpected and inopportune 
moments. 

During the next few days he sought relief in work. He 
occupied himself busily in the service of his country, for 
there were always foreign questions upon the boards which 
required careful thought and diplomatic treatment. He 
was also much occupied in the service of the interests 
" which he had always known and loved so well," and the 
little bill in which Kingman and the other patriots had 
such a fatherly concern was not neglected. 

One fine afternoon, the declining sun touching the domes 
and spires of the city with a golden light like a hopeful 
promise, Mr. Howard Ellison entered Senator Fordyce's 
apartment. He had the entrance of the rooms at all 
hours, and he came there now to inform the Senator of 
several moves in the Thayer case which he felt sure would 
interest him. 

While Ellison was waiting a little impatiently, looking 
out of the window in a mood which was impervious to the 
religious-like beauty of the setting sun, his chief was com- 
ing towards him in a cab, his mind being busy with the 
same subject which was in the mind of Ellison. 

" After all, it is the greatest good to the greatest nun^ 
21 
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ber which demands Thayer's removal," said Fordyce to 
himself. 

As Ellison, with his eyes fixed on the sun, which only ap- 
pealed to him because it looked like gold, mused over the 
situation, he discovered that his admiration for the Senator 
had decreased. The signs of a troubled conscience which 
the latter had evinced, Ellison did not understand. Never 
having known the feeling himself he was as unsympathetic 
as a healthy man is with an invalid and complaining friend. 
Having respect for no quality but that of superior cun- 
ning, his regard for Fordyce was waning. He felt that 
he had learned all he could under his tutelage, in fact had 
far surpassed his master, and was making up his mind to 
sever, before long, his connection with him. 

At the opening of the sitting-room door be turned to 
see Miss Fordyce come in, squired by a bell-boy carrying 
her suit-case. 

" Miss Fordyce, this is indeed a pleasant surprise ! *' 

Ruth could not bring herself to speak to him, and busied 
herself in searching in her purse for a coin to give the bell- 
boy. 

" Permit me," said Ellison, gallantly. 

" I have the change, Mr. Ellison," she said coldly. 

" How delighted the Senator will be to see you," he re- 
marked. 

" Is my father not here? " asked Ruth in a tone colder 
than ever. 

" I have an appointment with him. He should have 
been here exactly ten minutes ago," replied Ellison, holding 
his watch in his slim, white hand. " He is generally prompt, 
so unless something has happened to him," he said, care- 
lessly, " he will be here very soon." 

With a flourish of poUteness he brought a chair for- 
ward. 
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"I don't need to ask you to make yourself at home 
where you are at home, but permit me to offer you a chair/' 
She went around the table and sitting down on the cush- 
ioned window-seat looked out at the city in order to avoid 
seeing or talking to him. 

Ellison, standing at ease, regarded her. Her haughti- 
ness, and the utter contempt with which she held him, did 
not disturb his outward equanimity in the least. He 
seemed as much proof against her disdain as he was proof 
against the charm of her beauty, yet as he watched her 
sitting there in an attitude of such supreme indifference 
to his presence, there stirred beneath the surface of his 
smooth exterior a feeling of mingled admiration and rage. 
A smile, which left his mouth immovable and crept only 
into the comers of his cunning, steel-blue eyes, made him 
look more crafty than ever. She was not looking at him, 
but she could feel his presence, and the feeling, increasing, 
became intolerable. 

" I have something very important to say to my father 
in private as soon as he comes in. Would it be asking 
too much of Mr. Howard Ellison to beg that he give me 
the opportunity." So great was her abhorrence of the 
man, that she did not look at him even as she spoke. She 
fully expected that he would leave the room. To her sur- 
prise he made no move to go, and she looked towards him 
quickly. 

The smile in his cunning eyes set her nerves on edge, 
and she flushed with annoyance. 

" I too, am waiting to see the Senator upon a matter 
of importance," he replied. " More important, possibly, 
than anything even his brilliant daughter can have to say 
to him — the usual greeting and expressions of affection, 
of course, taking precedence. So with your indulgence, I 
will remain. Miss Fordyce." 
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" If I were a man, you would not remain another mo- 
ment, Mr. Ellison." 

" Ah, if you were a man. Miss Fordyce ! What a man 
you would have been ! but if you will accept a compliment 
from an admirer as humble as myself, I will add, that as 
a woman you are surpassing. Mere man. Miss Fordyce, 
can never attain your empyrean height." 

He was so far beneath her, that what he said had little 
effect upon her, but from her silence he thought that it 
had hurt her, and it gave him pleasure. 

" I know. Miss Fordyce, that you dislike me," he avowed 
in a tone to mark his own indifference to her. " You have 
shown it for a long time." 

" I have never disguised my feeling," she replied coldly. 

" You have shown me that you think me unworthy of 
your consideration. You seem to think most men are un- 
worthy of your consideration. You may make one ex- 
ception. You may think that you hide it, but I believe 
that there is one man, outside of Senator Fordyce, of 
course, whom you do not look down upon." 

Her contempt for him was so great already, that even; 
his touching upon a subject so intimate to her heart 
could not increase it, and the expression on her face, ex- 
cept for a quick gleam in her eye, remained unchanged. 

Her indifference did begin to have its effect upon him: 
" My God ! " he exclaimed under his breath, " how I hate 
a good woman ! " Then addressing her in his quiet, irri- 
tating tone. " I wonder what you, with your pride, your 
hauteur, and your high ideals, will say when you learn 
that a certain man is made of common clay like the rest of 
us." 

Still, she was immovable, with such absolute inattention 
to him that he might have been a cur barking his insults 
at a star. 
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" I wonder what you will say when you hear what Sen- 
ator Fordyce and I have discovered about this man.*' 

There he had touched her. He saw the color leave her 
cheek and then return swiftly. He had touched her deeper 
than he knew. Had he known that the very matter at 
which he hinted was the cause of her being there, he would 
have bitten his thin lips through, and held them with his 
sharp teeth, before he would have breathed a word which 
might betray him ; but he was only aware of the fact that 
he had been able to move her, and continued with secret 
satisfaction. 

" I wonder what you will say when you learn that Sen- 
ator Fordyce, with my humble aid — " 

She rose with a suddenness which startled even the self- 
possessed Ellison. 

" I forbid you to couple Senator Fordyce's name with 
yours in any way. If you remain here, you must keep si- 
lent. Do you understand? You are not to dare speak 
to me!" 

Ellison remained silent for a moment from sheer sur- 
prise, and before he could begin again, the door opened 
and the Senator entered. 

" Ruth ! I am relieved to find you here ! Your tele- 
gram was delayed in delivery. I missed you at the sta- 
tion.'' 

He folded her in his arms and kissed her several times, 
while Ellison stood and watched them. 

"What brings you back here?" asked the Senator. 
" Is anything the matter at home? You should have wired 
more fully." 

" Nothing is the matter at home," replied Ruth hurriedly. 
" Father, what does Mr. Ellison mean when he says that 
you and he have discovered something to the great dis- 
credit of Mr. Thayer? " 
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The question came so suddenly that it took Fordyce 
completely off his guard. If ever a man's face betrayed 
him, his face disclosed his mind, but Ruth was too excited 
to observe it. 

" It is very simple, Miss Fordyce," said Ellison easily. 
" We have a letter of Mr. Thayer's which indicates that 
he employed money dishonestly to get ofiice. But why 
do you show so much excitement about it?" he went on 
with a low sounding laugh. " It is done every day, only 
in this case Thayer is our enemy, and we are using this 
knowledge to his serious disadvantage." 

"But you, Mr. Ellison, know that the letter is a for- 
gery," said Ruth, looking him full in the eyes. 

" I, Miss Fordyce, I — " stammered Ellison, turning 
^ale. 

" He knows that the letter is a forgery," she repeated 
turning to her father. 

If ever a man's face showed guilty knowledge of a fact, 
Fordyce's face showed it at that moment, but in her own 
agitation Ruth did not see it. 

" I know nothing of the sort," protested Ellison, ve- 
hemently. "Who has been talking to you. Miss For- 
dyce? How did you get that idea into your head, and what 
are you driving at, anyway? " 

" I will tell you," continued Ruth, breathing quickly. 
" You got up a plot to ruin Mr. Thayer. You have had 
a letter written by a rascal, and intend to make some atro- 
cious use of it, and you want to make my father your ac- 
complice. This latter fact you betrayed to me a few mo- 
ments ago, not dreaming that I knew anything about the 
matter, never dreaming that it was this very thing which 
brought me here. For I came here to tell my father about 
it, so that he might stop it. Now, you had better go, and 
never show your face here again ! 
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"Why certainly, I'll go," said Ellison calmly taking 
up his hat and overcoat. " Senator Fordyce, don't let 
her talk too much. She has evidently gotten hold of some 
story which is agitating her, and she may mix things up. 
I'll see you later. Good-day." 

When he had left the room Ruth drew a deep sigh. 
Fordyce sat down heavily. Ruth sat down beside him and 
put her hand on his. 

" I suppose you are consumed with curiosity to learn 
how I came to know about this? " she said. 

Fordyce merely nodded. 

" By accident, a young woman overheard a conversa- 
tion between Mr. Ellison and a man named Shotwell. How 
that came about is a long story, I will tell it to you later. 
She learned that Mr. Ellison had got this Shotwell to 
forge a letter in Mr. Thayer's name, to be used to injure 
him. This girl, not knowing in whom else to confide, and 
knowing that I took a friendly interest in her, came straight 
to me with her news, and of course I came straight to you. 
Just before you came in, this man, whom I have always 
distrusted, began to talk about Senator Thayer. Evidently 
his motive was to hurt my feelings, or make me angry. I 
paid no attention to him until he dragged your name into 
it. At that very moment you came in." 

Fordyce was silent. 

" How was it possible that you didn't suspect him? 
It seems to me that in your place I should have done so 
from the very start." 

Fordyce could not answer. Once or twice he had tried 
to speak, but his tongue, usually so fluent, only mumbled 
words which were unintelligible. 

" Now tell me just what has happened," said Ruth, 
anxiously. " Do you know whether he has tried to make 
any use of this letter? " 
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" The letter — as far as I know, has been used," re- 
plied Fordyce in a low tone. 

" To injure Mr. Thayer? " cried Ruth quickly. " How? 
Tell me just what has been done." 

" As far as I know, the letter is now in the hands of 
a Senate Committee," replied Fordyce mechanically. 
" The Committee on Privileges and Elections." 

" Oh father," cried Ruth, " will they think that it is 
genuine? Something must be done at once. You know 
what is best. You know everybody. You will have to go 
to the proper persons and tell them what you know about 
the matter. We can bring our proofs later." 

" What proofs have you, Ruth ? " asked the Senator. 

"What proofs? Why this girl. Miss Foster, I know 
she told me the truth ! " 

" Hum ! " 

" And that man Shotwell ; you can get hold of him. 
Your clever lawyers will know how to go to work to 
force him to confess ; but you must go at once to the mem- 
bers of that committee and tell them what we have discov- 
ered." 

" I cannot," said Fordyce. " It is too late now." 

" Why, it is only six o'clock." 

" It is too late a day to take any action." 

She looked at him in amazement. " What do you 
ttiean ? " 

" Ruth, you do not understand ! Things have gone too 
far. I can not interfere, now." 

" Father ! I don't understand you." 

" I say it is too late — it is too late ! The affair must 
be permitted to take its course." 

"Father!" 

" This man Thayer has been a menace too long. Cer- 
tain forces, which are opposed to him, are bound to bring 
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him down sooner or later. It is better that it be done 
now ! " 

"Father, stop. I don't — I can't understand what 
you are saying!" 

There was a moment's pause. Then Ruth spoke in a 
low, scared tone. " Did you know — did you have any 
doubt about the genuineness of this letter — this forged 
letter? " His eyes avoided hers. 

She caught hold of him and looked into his face. " What 
am I asking you?" she cried pathetically, "but answer 
me, Oh answer me!" With her eyes looking into his, he 
could not he to her, and even if he had lied, the answer was 
written on his face, too plainly. 

" I did have my doubts about the letter, but there was 
other evidence, or what looked like evidence, and — I put 
the entire matter into the hands of the Senate for such 
action as it saw fit." 

The girl's eyes grew large with horror. Instinctively 
she drew away from him. 

" You know what that man has been in my life! " For- 
dyce cried vehemently. " He has stood in my way at 
every turn. He has thwarted me, and humiliated me." 

" Humiliated ! " groaned Ruth. 

" He once came to me, as you remember, and dared to 
tell me that I must resign from the Senate!" Fordyce 
walked up and down the room ; his eyes were bloodshot and 
he was trembling. " Now he is to be humiliated and 
driven out. He deserves it." 

"And you knew that the evidence against him was 
forged. You knew it, all the time?" repeated Ruth. 

" The letter was in my possession for some time, and I 
did not use it, then other apparent evidence came up, and 
the consensus of opinion was that it should be used." 

" The consensus of opinion of whom? " she cried. 
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" What consensus of opinion could force you to enter into 
a conspiracy to ruin an honorable man ? '^ 

" How do you know he is honorable ? " replied Fordyce. 
" If I should tell you some of the methods which he has 
pursued lately — ^^ 

" I should not believe that they were dishonorable, now," 
cried Ruth. " I should believe that it was all part of this 
same plot. But that has nothing to do with the matter. 
In this instance, we, who know the truth, have got to sec 
that Mr. Thayer is vindicated.'^ 

" I can't do anything now," cried Fordyce. " The 
step has been taken." 

" Is this your code of honor? " asked Ruth, piteously. 
" I feel as if I must go away and hide, and never be seen 
again by anyone who knows me." 

Fordyce sat down. He was silent for a moment then he 
spoke with agitation. 

" I want you to see the situation as I saw it. I did 
not know that the letter was a forgery. There was also a 
check for a large sum of money made payable to a man 
who had charge of Thayer's campaign fund. If the let- 
ter was genuine, this check, taken in connection with it, 
presented strong evidence against Thayer. I was exas- 
perated, angered, driven to desperation by this man. I 
resolved to place the evidence which had come into my 
hands, before the Senate and let them decide the matter. 
If I had not done this, other men would have done it ; but 
I took the responsibility, and I will not deny that with all 
my heart I hoped that the Senate would decide against 
him." 

" But," cried Ruth, " admitting that there was room for 
doubt, and that you were influenced by your prejudices 
«^nd your anger — I can understand that — but now, when 
I tell you that a man was overheard to admit that he 
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forged the letter, you say that you can do nothing. That 
is what I don't understand. You talk about its being too 
late. That is what I do not comprehend." 

" The affair has gone too far," replied Fordyoe. " I 
must stand by my friends." 

" Very well then, I must stand by my friend," she an- 
swered sternly. 

Fordyce started. " Is he then so much your friend? " 
he asked bitterly. 

" He has shown great friendship and kindness and con- 
sideration for me," she replied. " I realize it fully, now 
that I realize that I have wronged him many times in 
thought ; but I thank God, that many times my heart has 
spoken differently. I have come to believe in him more 
and more, and now that I understand the nature of the 
forces arrayed against him," she exclaimed bitterly, " I 
shall never doubt him again." 

" You say that you have wronged him in thought many 
times, beware how you go to the other extreme. The 
trouble, Ruth, with you, is that you are prone to idealize 
people, and when you discover that they are not all that 
you imagined you are disappointed." 

" Oh don't talk like that," cried Ruth. " Please don't." 

" What are you going to do? " asked Fordyce. 

" There is but one thing I can do. I shall find that 
man Shotwell; I shall find a way to make him tell the 
truth; I shall find a way to make Howard Ellison speak 
the truth. I shall never stop until Mr. Thayer is exon- 
erated. It might be easier for you to do it, but if you 
won't, I will." 

They were both silent for a few moments, and durmg 
those moments Fordyce felt as if she were drifting away 
from him, and drifting so fast that he wanted to stretch 
out his hands and hold her back. 
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Mr. Ellison said that many men used money dishonestly 
to obtain their election, did he mean you ? " she asked in a 
low tone. 

With her eyes looking at him so intently that they 
seemed to be able to read his thoughts, he could not lie 
to her. His spirit groaned, as he answered: 

" I have used money in ways that you would not under- 
stand — ^* she threw back her head impatiently — " in ways 
which you would not approve, but only when I thought 
that the other side were using it. I have always tried to 
beat men at their own game, and I have generally been suc- 
cessful.'* 

He noticed that the look of horror had come back to her 
face, and he went on doggedly. " I played it as others 
have played it, and I won." 

" Are you my father ! " she cried. " Are you my 
father ! " 

She turned away from him, either in disgust or in de- 
spair, he could not tell which, but his heart was torn by 
the gesture. 

" Ruth," he said in a low tone. 

She was silent. She knew that if she looked at him, 
or spoke, that she would burst out crying, and to control 
herself she remained looking steadily out of the window. 

" Now that I have lost your respect, for I see that I 
have lost it, I can only say that I wish that I had done 
differently. If I have lost your love, as I fear that I have, 
from the way you turn from me, and from your determina- 
tion to go completely over to him, for I can see that it 
will end with that; I can only say that I have paid too 
great a price for what I have won. I would turn back 
now if I could see the way, but I don't. I must go on to 
the end." 

She turned and came to him swiftly. " Oh, I can't 
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turn from you ! I can't leave you, for I love you ! " She 
put her arms about him, as if to shelter him from all the 
world and from himself. " Any trouble which you have, 
I must share with you. If there is guilt, I must share it. 
All my life I have looked up to you, and believed in you 
and loved you. I can't change now. If you go down, 
I must go down too, for I am your daughter, and I love 
you." 



CHAPTER XXV 

BILI. CASE SPEAKS IN THE SENATE 

Early next morning, Senator Fordyce, freshly shaven by 
the soft hands of Parker, clothed in immaculate linen and 
wearing a faultlessly fitting suit which the conscientious 
body-servant had made sure was flawless as to wrinkles, 
entered the cheerful little private dining-room of his apart- 
ment. 

A superficial observer of the spotless looking Senator 
at this fresh morning hour would not have suspected that 
he had any cares heavier than those which his exalted po- 
sition entailed, and which he could carry with dignity and 
honor. The weary look in his eyes and the deep lines on 
his forehead might have been attributed to weighty affairs 
of state pressing upon him. 

He took his accustomed seat at the table, opened the 
morning paper, and was ready to be served. Parker, 
who always waited upon him when he took his meals in pri- 
vate, went quickly and noiselessly about his duty, shook out 
a napkin, drew a cup of coffee from the urn which was 
bubbling merrily, put the warm rolls within reach, and 
then stepped back and stood watchful and alert to anticipate 
each small want before it could be expressed. 

A door opened, and Ruth came in from her room. The 
newspaper shook as the Senator put it down to bid her 
good morning. He avoided looking into her face, and 
spoke quickly : " Why Ruth, my dear, you are up early. 
I did not look for you at this hour, so I sat down." 

SS4i 
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She came around to his side of the table and kissed him 
gently. 

" I wanted to pour your coffee/' she replied. 

" I am ready for a second cup," he answered with a 
forced smile. 

She sat down by the steaming, bubbling little urn and 
filled the delicate china cup, which the servant carried 
ceremoniously and placed beside his master's plate with 
that little flourish of solicitude and mute appeal that the 
article may find favor in its patron's eyes, which is char- 
acteristic of the bom servant. 

Everything within Parker's range of vision was as 
usual. There was the carefully laid breakfast-table, the 
coffee urn, the eggs, the hot rolls and buttered toast, and 
the newspaper in the hands of the Senator. Parker's 
world was unchanged. It was just as it had been for many 
years past, and as he might expect it to be for many years 
to come in the routine of service. 

The sun, rising over the housetops, in the glory of his 
strength and splendor, seemed to bring a message of a 
world made new again during the hours of rest, and to bid 
the heart take fresh courage. To Ruth, it was an older, 
darker, more haggard world than she had ever known ex- 
isted. All her life she had seen only the better side of 
her father. How could he, who in his relation to her was 
thoughtfulness and generosity itself, be otherwise in his 
relation to the world! She had admired his strong in- 
tellect and his clever wit, had looked upon him all her life 
as a hero among men, and now she saw him as he was. 
If he had deceived her by hiding those deeds of which he 
could not be proud, he had also deceived himself. Mas- 
terful with men, wielding them to suit his purpose by 
his strength, his personal charm and the charm of his 
wealth, he was not beyond the reach of flattery. Those 
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who had stood close to him and benefited by his successes, 
had always approved of what he did. He had often been 
led to believe that it was right because he had done it. 
" The king can do no wrong," and with these fawning 
courtiers about him it was not unnatural that at times he 
should feel himself above mere human laws, and exercise 
his power as if he held it by divine right. Now, suddenly, 
he saw himself, not with the flattering eyes of self-inter- 
ested friends, not with his own indulgent vision, but with 
the eyes of Ruth when she looked into his soul. 

He could not forget the look of anguish and horror 
which came over her face. And when she shrunk away 
from him, his heart had been stricken as it had never been 
stricken before, either by loss of money or defeat of plans. 
In the moment that be saw his own soul as she saw it, a 
sickening sense of his dishonor enfolded him. The dread 
that he might again see the look, hung over him, and made 
his misery unutterable. It was this dread which had caused 
him to get up earlier than usual and have his breakfast 
served, so that he could go out before Ruth got up, and 
thus postpone the meeting which must take place between 
them in the light of day. He felt his heart sink as the 
door opened, and she came into the room. And when she 
gave him the morning kiss he realized more than ever how 
much her love and respect had always meant to him. Al- 
though she had thrown her arms about him the night be- 
fore, and assured him of her love, the very thought of her 
devotion made his remorse the greater. 

It required more than an ordinary effort for him to look 
across the table into her face, but when he did, he saw that 
it wore an expression of compassion, and of anxiety to share 
the burden with him. 

Fordyce was relieved when the hour came which de- 
manded his attention to the business of the day. He bade 
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Ruth good-bye with assumed cheerfulness, and went out 
as soon as he could. In the lobby of the hotel he found 
his secretary. " I was just sending up my card telling 
you I was here," said Ellison jauntily. " I did not care 
to come up after my experience of last evening.'' 

The Senator nodded briefly. " Let us walk, Ellison, if 
you don't mind." 

The Senator walked rapidly, and Ellison had to put 
forth an effort to keep pace with him. But as rapidly as 
the Senator walked, his thoughts kept pace with him. 

Ellison, as easy and serene as though nothing had oc- 
curred to disturb them, spoke about several matters which 
iat another time Fordyce would have considered important. 
At present he replied very briefly, and all the time he was 
trying to find a way out of the quagmire into which he had 
fallen. 

" I came to tell you last evening, when we were so 
strangely and so unpleasantly interrupted," said Ellison, 
finally touching upon the matter which was in his mind, 
** that the Committee will probably report upon the Thayer 
case, this afternoon." 

" Is not that rather earlier than was anticipated? " 
asked the Senator, thinking quickly, for if anything was 
to be done, it must be done at once. 

" Possibly." 

" Ellison, I wish you would go to the chairman of the 
Committee and see if he will not delay the report for a 
few days," said Fordyce suddenly. 

"Why delay it, my dear Senator? Dispatch is the 
most important of things to us; why of all men do you 
suggest delay?" 

" I have my reasons, and I wish you would ask it of him 

as a favor to me." 

" Oh, very well," replied Ellison. " Since you wish it 
22 
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I suppose it must be done." And they continued their 
walk in silence, the Senator in deep thought, and Ellison 
musing. 

The dull routine of the session that morning did not 
interest Senator Fordyce. He sat at his desk, writing 
letters, reading the papers, or listening in a desultory man- 
ner to what was going on around him, while his mind was 
busy trying to find a way out. It was a particularly dull 
session, so dull that the few spectators in the visitors' gal- 
lery soon began to drift away. One man, a powerful 
looking fellow with a broad face, was the only one among 
them who seemed to take any interest in what was going 
on below. He had a plan of the floor, and was amusing 
himself with the endeavor to locate the various notable 
members. Finally this occupation palled, he yawned once 
or twice, and leaned forward with his hands on the railing 
and his chin resting on his hands. In this attitude he 
kept his eyes on Senator Fordyce, whose own eyes were 
fixed upon some papers spread out before him, and who 
was oblivious to the marked attention which was being paid 
him. By the time an array of pension bills had come up 
before the Senate, and had passed along, in their monoto- 
nous and steady march upon the treasury, all the specta- 
tors had quitted the gallery, except this broad-shouldered 
man, who remained sitting, with his hands on the railing 
and his chin on his hands. 

The Vice-president brought his gavel down upon his 
desk. 

" The Senate is ready to hear the report of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections in regard to the election 
of the Senator from the State of ." 

The man in the gallery sat up. The gavel had disturbed 
his meditations, and he had come back to consciousness 
with a start. He was now wide awake, and clenclied his 
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hands and said something reflecting very seriously upon 
one of the members of the dignified and dehberative body 
below. 

Senator Fordyce started, and sat upright in his seat. 
Had he heard aright? He strode angrily out into the 
lobby, and there he found the calm Ellison, who rose from 
his seat quickly as the Senator approached him. " I have 
been awaiting your pleasure for some little time. Senator," 
he said easily. 

" What does this mean ? " demanded Fordyce sternly. 

" What does what mean? " asked Ellison, lifting his eye- 
brows. 

" The report on the Thayer case is coming." 

Ellison shrugged his shoulders. ^^ I can't help it. I 
was unable to see the chairman." 

" Why didn't you let me know? " 

" Didn't you get my message, sent in by a page? " 

« I did not." 

" That is very strange, very strange indeed. Senator." 

" It is strange, Mr. Ellison." The Senator turned on 
his heel and went back to the Senate chamber. 

It was too late now to head off the report. Again he 
recalled Ruth's words " Whatever is done, Mr. Thayer 
must be exonerated ; if you do not do it, I will." 

Fordyce sat with his eyes looking straight before him 
while the Secretary read : " The Committee on Privileges 
and Elections finds that Francis Thayer was not duly 
elected to the Senate, and recommends that said election be 
considered void." 

Senator Fordyce felt that his pulse was beating fast. 
He heard Thayer's quiet voice ; he did not turn in his seat, 
or give any outward sign, but with his head bent slightly 
forward and his eyes fixed upon his desk, he listened in- 
tently. 
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" I rise to a question of personal privilege — ^" Thayer 
looked at the bowed head of the Senator from his State, and 
at that instant the face of Ruth came before his eyes. 

In defending himself, Thayer might have attacked For- 
dyce with a force which would have left a mark upon him. 
He could have denounced him so scathingly as would have 
made the poUtician, inured as he was to the blows of 
wordy warfare, writhe as though seared with hot iron. 
But there was pity in the eyes that looked at the bowed 
head. There was a note of sadness in Thayer's calm 
voice, as he spoke without a trace of passion. 

" I do not question the integrity of the well-meaning 
gentlemen who comprise the Committee,'' he began quietly, 
** but with the greatest respect for their probity, I deny the 
justice of their finding. Upon what do they base their 
finding? Upon a letter which was forged, and about which 
experts in handwriting flatly disagree, and upon a voucher 
which a blundering bank clerk put to the credit of a 
wrong account. Sifted down, this is all the so-called evi- 
dence which was offered against me. In refutation of it 
I produced the most unimpeachable witnesses, yet your 
Committee saw fit to give greater credence to this 
trumped-up testimony, than to the truth which I presented 
before them. For such a glaring mistake the clearsighted- 
ness of the Committee at least must be held accountable. 
But the gravest mistake was that of the unfortunate gen- 
tleman who first placed that false document before the 
Senate. I assure him, with all the sincerity of my heart, 
that I would have made almost any sacrifice, which I 
could have made with honor, to have spared him the error 
of judgment which he made when he listened to the ad- 
vice and counsel of others, and did not follow the dictates 
of his own reason. 

" I shall, of course, accept with what patience I have. 
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and with what fortitude I can summon, any action on the 
part of this honorable body, but if its judgment is against 
me I shall not let the matter rest there. It shall never rest 
until it has been proved to the satisfaction of the most ob- 
tuse or perverted mind that the charge was false. It shall 
not rest until I have shown the originators of this plot the 
gravity of their mistake." 

Thayer sat down as calmly as he had risen. Not once 
liad he mentioned Fordyce directly. He had even gone so 
far as to imply that Fordyce himself was the victim of a 
conspiracy, and had been led into an error by others. 

Fordyce had almost hoped that Thayer would assail him 
so violently as to arouse his anger, so that if he was to 
witness his rival's overthrow, it might be with hot-blooded 
resentment. The moderation of Thayer's reply was less en- 
durable than the bitterest attack would have been. At 
that moment Fordyce would have given much to have been 
able to recall the false charge which had succeeded so well. 

A Senator rose to make a motion with all the solemn 
dignity the occasion demanded. " I move that the Senate 
take up for consideration the report of the Committee." 

Suddenly a figure rose in the visitor's gallery and lean- 
ing over the railing shook a fist at Senator Fordyce. 

" There's the man who is at the bottom of this. I'll name 
him: The Honorable Senator Robert Fordyce! You all 
know what he is. He has no right to sit where he is sit- 
ting, for he bought his seat. You all know that, too. 
Everyone of you, so honorable, so high and mighty, who 
let him sit among you, knowing that he did buy it, is dis- 
graced. Everyone of you who shakes bands with him and 
talks with him, knowing that he bought it, is disgraced ! " 

If the deep-chested speaker had hurled a bomb down 
among that honorable body, there could not have been 
greater consternation. Above the gavel of the Vice-presi- 
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dent, aDove the murmurs of surprise, above the cries of 
remonstrance and disapproval, the loud voice sounded. 

A low laugh went the rounds on the lips of a few of 
Fordyce's enemies, but the mirth soon died out, for the man 
spoke on, and by his earnestness held their attention. 
Officers of the Senate flew hot-footed up the stairs, along 
the .gallery aisle, and seized him roughly. He struggled 
with them, and threw them off from his powerful shoulders, 
and all this time his voice filled the Senate chamber. 

" I'm only a common fellow, but I've lungs as powerful 
as any man here, and you've got to listen to me and you 
know I speak the truth. You can throw me out; I'm a 
disorderly person, but I'm an honest person, and until you 
throw him out you are disgraced ! " 

William Cade was taken out and carried off to the lock- 
up, but he had made his speech. 

His speech had not found any place upon the record, but 
his loud voice had rung from wall to wall ; the gavel had not 
been able to drown it, every ear had been forced to hear 
it, and in the silence which followed the expulsion of the 
rude speaker it seemed to remain hovering above the cham- 
ber, an unwelcome guest. 

Fordyce, all through the tirade, had sat quietly, but with 
a face working to control itself. He had often been at- 
tacked by political opponents; often had the newspapers 
questioned with frankness the methods by which he had 
obtained election, but in this case the loud insistent voice had 
struck a blow which he could not parry. 

A common, uneducated man had publicly proclaimed 
him a rascal, and he had no redress. The fellow might be 
fined and sent to jail for a few days, but Fordyce had no 
redress. Here was no refined innuendo to be turned aside 
by clever repartee. Here was no newspaper attack to be 
laughed at scornfully, or to be answered by eloquent denial« 
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Here was no polished sarcasm to be returned with a rapier 
thrust of his keen wit. It was a plain fact, unexpectedly, 
and startlingly told, and Fordyce had been obliged to sit 
and hear it with a face growing white, and two bright spots 
of color coming on his cheek-bones. 

He heard the silence broken by the sonorous tones of a 
Senator who sat behind him putting the motion : " I 
move that the Senate take up for consideration the resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Privileges and Elections in regard 
to the question of Mr. Thayer's election." 

Fordyce caught the eye of the presiding officer and got 
up quickly. 

" I rise to a question of personal privilege," he said, in 
a voice so low as to be scarcely audible, but those who did 
hear him looked at him with surprise. Was it possible that 
he was going to notice the attack of an irresponsible, dis- 
orderly fellow? 

Fordyce hesitated, his eyes were looking straight before 
him, and he swayed a little on his feet. ^^ I know that the 

Senator from the State of is not guilty of the charge 

in question. Part of the so-called evidence was k forgery." 
He heard a catch in the breath of those who sat near him. 
His voice gathered volume, and he continued. " I had that 
evidence placed in the hands of the Senate, but it is not too 
late to right the wrong, and I rise to make confession." 
He paused. The silence was intense, the surprise was 
too great to be expressed in anjrthing but silence. He 
threw back his head, which had been bent slightly forward, 
and with a face Uke marble, and with eyes still fixed in 
front of him, he went on. " Full confession — Tlje letter, 
purporting to have been written by the Senator, was a 
forged letter. It came into my hands under circumstances 
which I deemed at the time, peculiar. I suspected, then, 
that it was not genuine, and made no use of it — at that 
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time. Subsequently I did make use of it. I do not seek 
to evade the responsibility which attaches to my action. I 
did make use of it, and now, at this more than the eleventh 
hour, I make confession." For one instant his eyes swept 
over the faces of the men with whom he had been so long 
associated, and whom he knew so well. There was no one 
else to hear him but those who knew him well. The gal- 
leries, which upon another occasion, a few weeks before, 
had been filled with a brilliant crowd who had come to lis- 
ten to his eloquence, were deserted, and from their empty 
seats returned the echo: " confession." 

" In making it, I realize that the time has arrived for 
me to sever forever my connection with this Senate. Dur- 
ing my long years of service here, I have done many things 
which are upon the record; whether good or bad, wise or 
unwise, they are recorded, and as far as they go I am will- 
ing to be judged by that record. As I have done things 
which are not recorded there, where I have been false to 
the ideals and traditions of this Senate, where I have been 
false to myself, I make this confession, at this late hour, 
hoping that in some degree it may be accepted as atone- 
ment." 

He was not looking at his fellow members, nor at the 
presiding officer; he was not asking pardon of them, but 
with a white face, to which there had come during these 
last few minutes, an expression of calmness, he was looking 
afar off, into the distance. 

As he finished, his body swayed from one side to the 
other. Hands were outstretched to support him, but he 
caught the desk, waved them aside with a sweep of his 
arm, and with a supreme effort, left his seat and walked 
out of the chamber, looking neither to the right nor left. 
He entered the cloak room, put on his coat and hat and 
started for the door. Again he wavered, he put his hand 
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to his head, and might have fallen, but some one, who had 
followed him, put out an arm. 

" Thank you," he murmured, rather indistinctly. " It 
will pass. I am all right. I am quite strong enough to 
walk alone." The person who had steadied him, went with 
him down the steps, and stood by his side until a cab an- 
swered his summoi^. Senator Fordyce got in rather heav- 
ily, for the mist was still before his eyes. The cab drove 
off with him sitting silently looking out of the window, 
hardly conscious that it was Thayer's arm which had pre- 
vented his falling to the floor. He sat thus, without mov- 
ing, while he was driven, over the course he had gone over 
so many times before. He saw the streets, as he had seen 
them so many times before: full of people, riding, walking, 
hurrying this way and that, or strolling leisurely ; stopping 
to talk ; buying, selling ; all in the pursuit of their various 
occupations, trades and pleasures, and the thought over- 
whelmed him that his occupation was gone. He could not 
realize it in these few moments ; he could hardly realize that 
he had spoken the words which had closed his career, and 
was driving from the capitol to his home at the hotel for 
the last time. 

^^ I must send word to James Kingman, he expects the 
bill will come up very soon. I must send word tb 
Howard Ellison that I shall have no further need for his 
services," be thought. 

By the time he reached the hotel his strength had par- 
tially returned. He alighted as usual ; the cabman touched 
his hat as usual, and the ex-senator walked towards the 
elevators. 

His heart began to beat rapidly again as he put his hand 
on the door-knob of his own apartment. The rooms were 
in some disorder, and there was evidence of packing as 
if some one intended to go upon a journey, but he did not 
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have time to notice detaSs, for almost before he had crossed 
the threshold his daughter was in bis arms. 

" Fm so glad to see you," she said, ardently, as though 
he had returned from a journey, instead of having left her 
a few hours before. 

He held her very close, and did not speak for several 
moments, then he said in a low tone : " I have resigned 
from the Senate." 

He felt that she trembled. " In tendering my resigna- 
tion I vindicated Mr. Thayer." 

Her only answer was to draw closer to him. 

" I am going away from here. I think I shall travel. I 
have not made up my. mind yet just where, but I must go 
at once." 

" I am ready, dear. I thought that you would want to 
leave here very soon. I am all ready." 

" Do you want to travel with me? " 
I will go anywhere you do — ." 
Well? " he inquired smiling sadly in answer to a look. 

" Why not go home," she asked, " for a time at least? 
You are tired and worn ; what better place to go, than there, 
where you can rest. We can close the doors to everyone, 
if you wish, and Aunt Ann, and I, can make you very 
comfortable. You and I can ride and drive, and do every- 
thing we like. I will read to you and do all I can to amuse 
and interest you. Why not try home, first? We can 
travel later." 

" It will be dull at home for you, living with a broken 
down old — ^" 

" Please don't ! " she cried, a look of pain coming over 
her face. " Please don't talk that way." 

He stopped suddenly. 

" We shall be far happier there than anywhere else in 
the world," she continued softly. 
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" Happier ! '' he echoed, incredulously. 

" Yes, happier." 

" Then let us go at once. Let us start to-night," 



CHAPTER XXVI 

KINGMAN SATS GOOD-BYE 

Robert Fordyce was at home. At last he was to have 
the leisure which had always been denied him. 

One of the first things he did after his home coming was 
to send for a man whom he had often employed on confi- 
dential business. He was a small man with a ruddy face ; 
and was the last person in the world who would be taken 
for a detective. He entertained a great respect for the 
" Senator,'* looking upon him as a master of diplomacy, 
and when summoned he came with alacrity to serve him. 

" There is a certain man," said Mr. Fordyce, " who, 
when last I knew of him, went by the name of Shotwell. 
He may have changed his name, and may have changed his 
place of abode; when last I heard of him he was in town. 
Here is a written description of him, and some of his ante- 
cedents. I want you to find him, and send or bring him to 
me. If you tell him that be will learn something to his 
personal advantage by coming, he will not delay." 

Arthur Shotwell had taken himself away to win in other 
fields, the living to which he felt himself entitled. The 
ruddy-faced little detective, who was happiest when on the 
trail, took up the scent in Keenville and followed it until it 
brought him to a bookmaker's. Not the shop of a maker 
of books, with its smell of paper and fresh ink and the 
pungent odor of leather. No such menial work as book- 
binding had an attraction for this fine gentleman. With 
his usual antipathy to productive occupation he had drifted 

348 
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to a field where whatever bread he ate would not be embit- 
tered by the sweat of his own brow. The detective came 
upon him under the shadow of a blackboard, where he stood 
with drawn face, studying some figures which a man with 
a loud tie and large jewelry was putting down with light- 
ning-like rapidity. For it was at the race-track that Shot- 
well hoped to better his fortunes. 

Fordyce had been quite correct in his knowledge of him. 
A word in his ear which spoke of personal advantage, and 
he left the alluring blackboard and took the first train 
for Keenville. 

" You wanted to see me. Senator? " he said when be stood 
once more in the library at Hillcrest. 

" I wanted to have a talk with you,^' replied Mr. For- 
dyce. 

" Well? " said Shotwell, sitting down easily in a comfort- 
able chair. 

" I want you to sign this deposition," replied Mr. For- 
dyce, bringing forth a typewritten document. 

" What is it all about ? It looks formidable," answered 
Shotwell. " Tell me what it is, and I'll sign it if you say 
so, and make it to my advantage." 

" It will be very much to your advantage to do so," re- 
plied Fordyce quietly. " It is a deposition to the effect 
that you forged a letter in the name of Senator Thayer, 
and to this affidavit are to be appended specimens of your 
handicraft." 

Mr. Shotwell was startled, and sat upright. " What do 
you mean? " he demanded. " What do you want with such 
an affidavit from me? " 

" I will give you no explanation. I merely say that 
the only course for you is to comply with the request. I 
have a notary waiting to witness the paper when you sign 
it. Shall I summon him? " 
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" Wait a moment ! " replied Shotwell, sitting back in 
his chair,, " what is the consideration? *' 

« None." 

"What! None at aU? '' 

Mr. Fordyce nodded. 

" Then of course I won't sign." 

" Then you will have to take the consequences. I have 
prepared for that emergency, but I think that you will re- 
consider ! " 

Mr. Shotwell ran his fingers through the gray lock of 
hair on his forehead. " I wrote the letter at the instigation 
of your secretary, Mr. Ellison." 

" He is no longer my secretary,*' replied Fordyce. 

" I did it to help you, Senator Fordyce ! " cried Shot- 
well. " Why do you suddenly turn upon me in this way ? 
Why do you sit in judgment on me in this way? I say, 
I did it for youJ"^ 

" I do not sit in judgment on you," replied Fordyce 
calmly. " I have got you here in order to furnish proofs 
of a statement which I have made, that a certain letter was 
a forgery. That I shall allow you to go where you will, 
when you have given me these proofs, is evidence that I 
do not attempt to judge you. There is no other way out 
of it, so you had better make the deposition, and make it 



now." 



"Senator," pleaded Shotwell, "I'm hard up. That 
Howard Ellison — the smoothest, the most treacherous — " 

" Never mind about him now," said Fordyce. 

" I do mind about him. He has taken nearly every cent 
of my money. He got me to go into all sorts of specula- 
tions ; * good things ' they were indeed, for someone. I 
know, now that it is too late, that he was on the other end 
of every one which went wrong for me. I am nearly 
cleaned out and need funds to start with again. Senator, 
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I need money. I need it ! I've been playing roulette, but 
the wheel has run against me, and I've been at the race- 
track, but the horses I bet on ran too slow. I'll sign any- 
thing; FU do anything you say; only pay me. Let me 
have my price." 

" I only want the truth," said Fordyce. " You shall 
have five hundred dollars to start fresh with." 

"Five hundred — bah ! " groaned Shotwell. "That's 
so little to a man like me. Make it five thousand." 

"No." 

" Only a thousand, then. Why, I must have enough to 
give me a little confidence." 

" Only five hundred to start fresh with," replied For- 
dyce, as he rang his bell, " and we'll take your deposition 
now if you are ready, Mr. Shotwell." 

" It's a case of necessity, but you're hard on me. I 
wouldn't be so hard on you, if the case was reversed." 

A few hours later, Mr. Arthur Shotwell with the check 
in his pocket, boarded the train at Keenville. As it ran out 
of the station, over the network of rails in the busy yards, 
and crossing the river by the trestle, swept down the level 
stretch of track through the pleasant country, Mr. Shot- 
well looked out of the window, debating to what use he 
should put the five hundred dollars. There was the roulette 
wheel that had been running against him, and the horses 
which had been too slow. Luck might change, however. 
It had done so before. " The world owes me a living," he 
muttered, " and I'm going to have it." 

The train which carried Mr. Shotwell away to get the 
living which be was always claiming as his due, passed the 
fast express which brought two callers post haste to Mr. 
Fordyce's door. 

James Kingman and his nephew, Howard Ellison, had 
hurried from Washington to see and talk with him. 
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" What in the name of madness, Fordyce, have you 
done ! " cried Kingman. 

" I sent you word." 

" But I don't understand it. Here at the very zenith of 
your career you throw up everything and come back here 
to rusticate in this graveyard of a place." 

" My ambition is dead," said Fordyce, " there is no better 
place to bury it, than here. I have always expressed my 
regret that I could not have more time here ; now my wish 
has been gratified," he added, with a smile. 

" But what will the country do without your services? " 
asked Kingman in an unctuous tone. 

" It will get along, my dear sir. It will get along, I 
know." 

" But we, at least, can't get along without you," replied 
Kingman, flatteringly. " There is no man equal to you, 
and we need you badly. The bill for the purchase of 
those coal — those timber lands is already going astray." 

Fordyce shook his head. " Of what use can I be to you 
now? None at all!" 

" You can become our lawyer. I am ready to retain you 
on the spot. Name your retainer fee. You can in- 
fluence — ^" 

" Kingman, I have no more influence. That left me 
when I resigned." 

" Pshaw ! Your resignation was the result of tempo- 
rary derangement, either mental or physical. In a short 
time you will be snuffling the battle like an old war-horse. 
And when you do, I don't believe that you will find that 
your influence is gone," replied Kingman stoutly. 

" You may believe it or not, but it is gone. A man can 
live under an imputation of misconduct; it may be univer- 
sally believed, and he can still retain his prestige; but for 
him to admit the fault is fatal to that prestige. Mine 
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is gone forever. All I ask now is to be allowed to remain 
here quietly, and busy myself with other things." 

Howard Ellison, who had been sitting all this time with 
his hand on his chin, listening to every word, said: 

" You have placed Thayer in a stronger position than 
ever." 

Fordyce turned his care-worn face toward Ellison for the 
first time. " I no longer care. I am out of the fight en- 
tirely, and I have already lost interest in it." 

" Yes, you may have ceased to care, but how about 
others? How about me? " 

" The name of John Doe has been substituted for your's. 
You need have no fear for your reputation, Mr. Ellison," 
and the sarcastic smile flickered under Fordyce's mous- 
tache for a moment. 

Ellison showed no further concern. " Very well, sir. I 
have nothing more to say. You have acted as you saw fit. 
I think, sir," addressing his uncle, " it is time for us to be 
going." 

"Won't you stay to dinner?" asked Fordyce, suavely. 

" No, thank you. I think it will be better for us to 
dine at the hotel, and take the night train," replied King- 
man with equal suavity. " Good-bye." 

" Good-bye," said Fordyce. 

He shook hands with his visitors very formally, and 
conducted them to the door with his punctilious politeness. 

" I'm glad that is over with," said Kingman, as their 
carriage drove down the winding driveway. " I wanted to 
get an idea of just what Fordyce's attitude of mind was. 
He is the repository of many valuable secrets, and natu- 
rally I am a little anxious, but I guess it's all right, How- 
ard. We can dismiss all thought of him from our minds." 

Fordyce watched the receding carriage for a few mo- 
ments, and then returned to the library. His face was 
23 
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haggard and spiritless, but his eyes became somewhat more 
animated as his daughter entered the room. 

" What did they want, here? " she asked quickly. 

" I suppose they wanted to find out just exactly where 
they stood," replied her father with a grim smile." 

" Have they gone for good? " she inquired. 

" As far as any intimate relations are concerned, we are 
through with each other. I feel as though I was through 
with everything. I want rest, but I can't rest. I want to 
work, but nothing interests me," he continued pathetically. 

" And that other man, who was here to-day, — " Ruth 
began, after a short pause. 

" Shotwell? I have his confession. When I have for- 
warded that to Washington, Senator Thayer's vindication 
will be complete, and I hope that I am through with him 
forever. I shall go abroad, where there will ba something 
to entertain me. I can leave my routine business in the 
hands of able and younger men. I'll go abroad where I 
can rest, and I'll take you with me." 

There was another pause. Fordyce looked at his 
daughter intently. " Ruth, don't you want to go to Eu- 
rope with me? You will go — won't you? " 

" I promised you that I would go, father." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE VEIL OF CHAEITY 

Of those who heard the startling confession of Senator 
Fordyce there was not one more overwhehned with aston- 
ishment than Senator Thayen He never looked for any- 
thing but attack from his old enemy and the suddenness of 
the capitulation held him spell-bound. He looked at his 
colleague with amazement, wondering whether he had sud- 
denly taken leave of his senses. He noticed his suppressed 
excitement and the look of exaltation upon his face, an 
exaltation which supported him through the ordeal; he 
heard the tremulous note in his voice from time to time, 
and a feeling of pity came into his heart. He noticed that 
Fordyce was trembling when he finished, and that his form 
swayed, and moved by this feeling of pity he followed him 
quickly to the cloak-room. 

Fordyce would have fallen to the floor but for Thayer's 
arm, and silently the younger man assisted the other to the 
carriage. He stood watching the retreating vehicle, and 
with the satisfaction at being so suddenly set right in the 
eyes of the Senate, there remained a deep feeling of sym- 
pathy for the man who had been his enemy. 

A few days later, the papers from Fordyce were received 
by the Senate, Thayer was completely vindicated, and the 
case was dismissed to the limbo of things which have been, 
and which are best forgotten. Thayer, himself, accepted 
his victory in the same quiet manner which he had main- 
tained during the most troublesome hour of the affair. 

355 
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As soon as the clouds had cleared, he set himself arduously 
at work to unmask and defeat the " little bill " which in the 
absence of Fordyce, Kingman had been obliged to place 
in less experienced hands. 

Shortly after Fordyce's retirement, personal affairs 
called Thayer home, and he went there hurriedly, intend- 
ing to return to Washington almost immediately, for the 
Kingman crowd was alert and active. 

As Thayer drove over from the railway station at Keen- 
ville, and passed the Fordyce place, he looked up at the 
large house standing proudly on the crest of the handsome 
grounds. He knew what ambition had been to Fordyce. 
He recalled the defiant words when his resignation had been 
suggested. " I would give up everything I possess before 
I would give up my public career ! " How the idleness of 
retirement must weigh upon such a restless, active spirit! 
Still there were worse fates than retirement from active life 
to such a retreat as was offered by those Elysian fields ; and 
with the thought of Ruth, Thayer felt some sympathy for 
himself as he passed the iron gate, to his own house be- 
yond. 

That evening, three of his friends came in to see him. 
They were the three men who had stood close to him for 
many years, and who were always ready to come to his sup- 
port in any trouble or adversity. They now hurried to 
congratulate him upon the overthrow of the cabal against 
him. 

Mason was the first to take his hand. " I received 
your wire that those outrageous charges had been with- 
drawn. I rejoiced at your vindication and felt that I 
had been vindicated at the same time. Let us have the 
details." 

" I can tell you little more than you have learned from 
the newspapers. A serious mistake was uncovered and rec- 
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tified; Senator Fordyce has resigned his seat in the Senate. 
The incident is closed." 

" Not entirely," cried Freeborn, " we are going to get 
up a big celebration in your honor here at home, Thayer. 
It only remains for you to say what time will suit you the 
best." 

" No," replied Thayer, " I don't want any such testi- 
monial. I have done nothing to deserve it." 

" But we want to show the world how we feel about you 
We only ask you to be present and to say a few appropri- 
ate words at an appropriate moment. You must do it, 
Thayer. Many a man has been sent upward in his career 
by an appropriate word at a fitting time. There is a 
presidential election not very far distant and the country 
is looking for timber. We want to show it that we have 
a * favorite son ' to put forth." 

" No," replied Thayer more firmly, " this is no time for 
rejoicing. I only came on here to settle a few important 
matters connected with my private estate which public 
business had obliged me to neglect for a time. I shall re- 
turn to my work at once." 

" Just a little banquet," pleaded Freeborn. 

" Not even a plate of soup in public, this time," laughed 
Thayer. " But we will have a private dinner, and can be 
as eloquent as we like among ourselves. I wish you all to 
dine with me here to-morrow night." 

" We will toast you among ourselves, then," laughed 
'Mason. " Successful in spite of everything, and in spite 
of those who were arrayed against you." 

Thayer smiled sadly. " So far, only our friend Brain- 
ard has been successful. I am still far from it." 

" That's all very well," persisted the energetic editor, 
" we all know Thayer's a good fellow and we can drink his 
health in private at any time. We ought to do something 
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in a public way, and this is just the time. T?ou don't 
realize the value of advertising, Thayer ; legitimate adver- 
tising. You won't have to come in contact with that part 
of it. You let me manage the whole affair. You just be 
on hand with a few words of * surprise and gratification ' 
at the 'unexpected tribute,' and then reel off a rattling 
speech, and your reputation will rest on a more solid foun- 
dation than ever." 

" I will not countenance anything that will make the cup 
of defeat more bitter to Fordyce," declared Thayer with 
sudden vehemence. 

" That is like you, Thayer ; always lenient, but aside 
from the desire to start a boom for you for president, I 
really think that the old reprobate is getting off too easily. 
I don't intend to spare him." 

" You are wrong there, Freeborn. No one gets off too 
easily. If the deserts of everyone, even those who are try- 
ing to do what is right, are whippings, what must be the 
scourgings of a man who has any moral sense left when 
that sense awakens and conscience begins to apply the 
lash? " 

" Well, I'll leave my side of the argument to be judged 
by Doctor Brainard," said Freeborn, good-naturedly. 

" Freeborn is right " — began the minister in his slow, 
even tone. 

" I told you so! " exclaimed the editor. 

" In wishing to advance our friend's political interests. 
We all wish it earnestly, and we intend to do it. But 
Thayer is right, too, in not wishing to have this particular 
incident availed of. There was a personal element in the 
struggle between these two men, and the personal account 
was closed when Fordyce made the amende honorable at the 
very final hour. The public knows the circumstances of 
Fordyce's retirement from the active stage, and his with- 
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drawal meets with general approval. His reputation was 
well known, except to those who were blinded by their af- 
fections or by the more blinding dust of their self-interest. 
The vast number bad begun to take him at his true value. 
They gave him credit for what he had done well, and they 
condemned him for what he had not done, and for what he 
had done badly. The future historian, that shadowy cre- 
ation, whom our men in public life are constantly trying to 
propitiate, will have little dilBBculty in placing the men like 
Fordyce in their proper niches. Men may have their 
monuments cast in brcHize or carved of granite, but their 
acts remain to speak for them; the future will point to 
such and such a one, saying, ^ this was a patriot and that a 
traitor, see how much alike they are in outward form as 
they stand upon their pedestals. See how the sculptor 
and the artist have posed them ! See the erect head ; note 
the flashing eye! Perhaps there is a smile upon the lips, 
for they did smile, and their tailors have fitted them out 
very much alike. Let them stand there as long as the 
canvas holds or the granite block endures, the record of 
their acts will stand as long ! ' " 

" But," exclaimed Mason, " the records of our day may 
go down to the future historian in very incomplete shape. 
Our cheap paper of wood-pulp crumbles into dust in a 
short time. Even the * true version ' contained in Free- 
bom's paper may be missing." 

" I can't help that," laughed Freeborn, " I must use the 
paper which my competitors use. I can only suggest," 
he added, " that Thayer introduce a bill to have the Con- 
gressional Record printed upon papyrus." 

" I think that the future historian will do them justice," 
said Dr. Brainard, " and if he doesn't they'll get it. Let 
us not worry about the devil or anyone else not getting his 
due ; we'll all get our due some day. Imagine the humilia- 
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tion of a spirit who may be obliged to see his mortal name 
rendered constant undeserved honor while the recording 
angel has been writing on the debit side of the page ! Why, 
he would fly to Beelzebub in sheer mortification. Thayer 
is right,'* continued the minister, seriously, " as we were 
uncompromising towards Fordyce when he had power and 
abused it, let us be charitable towards him now that he is 
down." 

The friends shook hands cordially before they parted, 
and Thayer, after bidding them good-night, was left stand- 
ing on the veranda overlooking the terrace. 

The shadows of the night moved among the trees ; they 
lay on the bosom of the gently flowing river far below; 
they climbed the wooded hills beyond; they lay upon the 
man's heart with a sadness against which no philosophy or 
courage is quite proof. He was not looking at the fair 
river, nor at the lights of the distant town, nor at the 
wooded heights beyond the river, which stood at rest in the 
peaceful beauty of the night. His eyes were turned in a 
direction which has claimed man's eyes since .first be had 
them — in the direction where dwelt the woman he loved. 



CHAPTER XXVin 



TH£ SENATOb's LAST DEFEAT 



Melancholy and sunlight are not willing companions. 

Early next morning, Francis Thayer rode on horseback 
towards the town at a swinging gallop in which both horse 
and rider took keen delight. 

He was not conscious of retaining any hope of ever com- 
ing any nearer to Ruth ; he knew that each day, which did 
not bring him nearer, would carry him further and further 
away from her. He had schooled his mind to meet this 
hard necessity of Ufe, yet in spite of everything there did 
remain that undefinable aspiration which is so tenacious of 
life, and which will cling to the heart long after the mind 
has banished it. 

The mere knowledge of Ruth's being, the mere thought 
that she lived and breathed in this same comer of the earth 
where he, too, drew his breath, made life worth the living, 
and such a thought never came to him without stirring the 
subtlest chords of emotion. 

Down the road he galloped; past the Fordyces', where 
the house stood with closed eyes as if to indicate that those 
within were still fast asleep. Down the hill and through 
the woods he went. A delicious odor of spring was in the 
air; the crocuses had long since raised their hardy heads 
above the ground, and the first violets were peeping coyly 
from their green nest of leaves. The brook, swollen by 
rain into a respectable-sized stream, voiced its new im- 
portance by noisily brawling over rocks where in mid-sum- 
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mer it would be content to flow with a modest murmur. It 
swept under the wooden bridge in a swift black current 
which seemed to menace the future of the frail structure. 
Thayer drew up at the bridge and looked down at the 
stream coursing on through the woods, where willows bent 
and dipped their slender fingers in the running water as if 
to bid it stay, but the stream leaped on, tossing its mane 
and leaving the rocks flecked with its white foam. 

" We must have an iron bridge here before long," 
thought Thayer, chirruping to his horse. Buckskin can- 
tered on to the bridge to spring quickly forward with ears 
laid back, and a snort of disgust as a loose board rattled 
under his aristocratic hoof; and then he curveted gaily, 
champing at the bit, with neck arched under the restrain- 
ing hand of his rider. 

A turn in the road revealed an agreeable surprise, for 
here the Wayfarers' Inn had been razed to the ground, and 
the old rookery of Rose Terrace had been demolished to 
make way for some trim-looking houses, which were in the 
process of construction. The rat-tat-tat of the hammers 
was cheerful music on the quiet air, and as Thayer went by 
he nodded pleasantly to the workmen who gave him a cor- 
dial good morning. The light bay horse and the hand- 
some, well-built figure were known to every man, woman 
and child of Keenville, and the man was loved wherever he 
was known. Wherever he went it was always " our Sena- 
tor," as in the past it had been " our Governor " ; spoken 
with a little touch of aff^ectionate pride. He was always 
greeted in that free and cordial manner with which Ameri- 
cans greet the public servants whom they really trust and 
honor, with a reverence which has no touch of servility, for 
it springs spontaneously from the warm heart and says: 
"We have chosen you to be our representatives and our 
executives, because we trust you ; we hold you in our aff^ec- 
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tion, because we have chosen you, and because we do trust 
you.'' 

His various business affairs attended to, Thayer took 
lunch at the hotel in company with some friends, and in the 
afternoon turned his horse's head homeward. 

When he came once more to the spot where the new build- 
ings were going up, he drew rein and passed them at a 
walk with an eye to the details, for everything which con- 
cerned Ruth was of interest to him, and in these comforta- 
ble-looking houses he thought he could see her hand. 

As he came to the turn in the road he saw at a little dis- 
tance ahead of him, a woman on horseback, going in the 
same direction. It did not need a second glance to tell him 
who the woman was. 

She was nearing the bridge and her horse had dropped 
into a walk. A feeling of diffidence came over him. For 
this woman be would have gladly given up everything 
which Fortune had bestowed on him. With all his heart 
and soul and brain he wished her to be happy, and yet, the 
destiny which shapes the ends of man, bad persistently 
seemed to will that he should be the cause of her unhappi- 
ness. He longed to look upon her face more than upon 
any other in the world, yet he felt a dread of facing her. 
This dread was partly upon her account because he knew 
what shame and sorrow must be hers, and partly on his 
own, for he feared that she might turn from him as being 
the cause of her unhappiness. 

She had passed the bridge, when he touched his horse 
with the spur and went rapidly forward. The clatter of 
hoofs startled her horse, and it, too, leaped forward. The 
woman gave a quick backward glance as her horse galloped 
off. Was she trying to avoid him, or was it merely the 
restiveness of the animal which made it seem so? Another 
touch of the spur, and Thayer was close behind her. She 
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drew in her horse to a walk, and turned her face towards 
Thayer who was now riding by her side. 

" I was thinking of you," he said, his face lighting up 
as it always did when he saw her. " As I came by those 
workmen I recalled the fact that you always wanted to see 
new houses take the place of the old, and I saw at once 
evidence of your advice as to the plans of construction.*' 

" Yes,*' she replied, quickly, " I am greatly interested in 
them, and I bad ridden over to see how they were get- 
ting on." 

Their horses, walking side by side, now left the main 
road of their own accord, to take a lane which led by a 
shorter route to the Fordyce grounds, and the riders let 
them go as they would. 

" I was also thinking of you," said Ruth. She looked 
straight into Thayer's face as she spoke, and there was a 
light in her deep blue eyes which made his heart beat rap- 
idly. 

" It was near that spot that I first saw you as you really 
are. You remember the day of the accident ? " 

" I do remember it," he replied. " I remember your 
anxiety, and how you trembled, but you were full of cour- 
age." 

" Since then I have wronged you many times, and I ? 

want to make some reparation," she said. 

He made a quick gesture of dissent, and she continued 
hurriedly : 

" Time has shown me that I was in the wrong. In every 
instance where I thought you were wrong, time has proved 
that you were right. I understand things better, now. I 
had made up my mind to come to you and tell you this, 
and ask your forgiveness; and now that I meet you for 
the first time since — since my eyes were fully opened, I 
ask it: Will you forgive me?" 
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" There is nothing to forgive you, and there is no one 
I would not forgive, for your sake. 

" I thank you," she repKed, earnestly. " I could not have 
gone away without having told you this. I should have 
always reproached myself. I should have felt always that 
I was lacking in that moral courage which I once told you 
you lacked if I had gone without making you all the repara- 
tion in my power. You are very kind and generous, Mr. 
Thayer, and I thank you." 

Thayer felt his heart sink. "You are going away?" 
he faltered. " You are going to leave here — for a long 
time?" 

" We are going abroad. I think we may stay a long 
time," she replied, quietly. 

Neither spoke for some minutes. They allowed the 
horses to walk slowly up the lane. They had ridden along 
this lane during the days of their first confidence and grow- 
ing affection. The memory of that time came back to 
them, and both felt too deeply the pain of the impending 
separation to wish to hasten the parting. Soon they found 
themselves on the Fordyce estate, some half mile from the 
house, where the road wound up the hill, and the view of 
the valley lay behind them. Instinctively they turned to 
look at the view, and their eyes meeting, they remembered 
they had done the same thing before. 

Under a clump of birch trees was a seat where one could 
get a still finer outlook, and here the horses stopped by 
common consent, just as they had done before, looking 
around as if to say: "Aren't you going to get down 
here? " Thayer leaped down, and looking up into Ruth's 
face, held out his hand to assist her to dismount. The 
touch of his hand set her heart beating faster, she gave 
him a look of startled surprise, and got down without a, 
word. 
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" Sit down here," he said gently. " Only for a mo- 
ment ; it is only for a moment." 

Had she wished, she could not have resisted even his 
slight touch on her sleeve, and she sat down upon the bench 
under the trees, while he took his place beside her. 

" Let us forget for a few moments," he said, gently, 
" that anything separates us. Let us forget for a few 
moments the differences which life suddenly brought be- 
tween us. Let us sit here for a short space of time, just as 
if it hadn't happened. You and I may often meet again, 
but we may never be so much alone together, again, as we 
are now. It is so sweet to feel that you are near me, I 
could not resist the temptation, when it came to me sud- 
denly, to ask you to sit here by my side for a moment, that 
I might carry the memory of it with me always. It is a 
great consolation to me, to know that in spite of what you 
once said, you will always think kindly of me. I carry 
the thought of you everywhere. I want to take the mem- 
ory of to-day with me, and when I am cast down I shall be 
uplifted by the thought, and by the faith, which I hold to 
with all my soul, that some time it will all be made clear to 
me, and then I shall understand why — Oh, I cannot 
speak as I wish to speak. I cannot tell you all I feel — 
I love you, and I shall carry all through life the belief that 
under happier circumstances, I might have won your love." 

He paused, the suddenness of his avowal had startled 
him, and he looked at her quickly. 

She was looking straight before her at the sunlit sky, 
and did not move or speak. 

" Forgive me for saying this to you, now ; forgive me 
for touching on a subject such as this. I could not help 
it, for I have loved you — such a long time. Fate sepa- 
rated us, but there was a spirit, a creation of my own 
imagining, if you will, which remained near me, and it 
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made my daily life less hard and less barren. Wherever I 
have been it seemed as if you were with me. WfiJking in 
the crowded street, riding alone through the woods, you 
have been with me, and I have talked to you so many, many 
times. At home, sitting alone, it seemed as if you were 
there, too, beside me, and I talked to you. In this world 
of the imagination where the spirit is lord, where the con- 
flict, the discord, the errors of judgment and the mis- 
takes of action of the coarser world could not stand be- 
tween us Uke a dark wall, we dwelt together. It became 
so real to me that I must be forgiven for feeling as if I 
did possess your love." 

Ruth sat quietly listening. His beautiful voice and his 
earnestness entered the most secret chamber of her heart. 
She turned her face towards his, and there were tears in 
her eyes. 

" You do not misunderstand me, Ruth? " 

** I understand you, for I love you.'' 

He looked at her as if he did not realize what she had 
said. 

** I love you," she repeated. 

" Oh, Ruth ! " He took her band and drew her gently 
to him, almost in fear and trembling. " Ruth ! " He held 
her to his breast as if he feared that this greatest of all 
earthly happiness would pass from him, unless he clasped 
it to his soul. 

" You love me ! " he cried. 

" Yes," she whispered. 

" And you will mfiu-ry me — in spite of everything? " 

" Yes, if you will have me." 

" I did not know until now that I could not have lived 
without you," he said. ** I have always thought of myself 
going on through life without you, and though my heart 
felt like breaking I thought that it must be, and I tried to 
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tell myself that I-must live so; but I know now that it oould 
not be." 

She threw back her head to look into his face. 

" And would you have left me, after you had won my 
heart? " 

" I never dared hope to win it. I never dared to think 
that you would marry me. In an instant you have changed 
my whole world. I have been dwelling so much in the 
shadow, and now I have come out into the sunlight. What 
a beautiful world it is. Did you ever see anything more 
glorious than that sun which has set the sky behind the hills 
on fire, and touched the East with its reflected glow? It is 
a beautiful world, for you live in it, Ruth, and I am with 
you." 

" It is a beautiful world because you are in it, and I 
am with you," she replied. 

Robert Fordyce was alone in his library. A servant 
had drawn the shades and turned on the lights, and the 
master of the house was sitting by the table with a book in 
his hand which he was not reading. 

The door opened and Ruth entered, followed by Thayer. 
Fordyce looked up, and a startled expression came to his 
worn face. He rose slowly. 

The three persons stood for a moment in silence. There 
was no need for words. Fordyce understood. 

" Father, here is Mr. Thayer. He has ridden home 
with me." Mr. Fordyce came forward, and the two riv- 
als were again face to face in the room where they had 
met before. 

" I have called to see you. Senator Fordyce — " began 
Thayer, quietly. 

" Yes, I understand you. You have defeated me, Sena- 
tor Thayer, so many times that I am prepared to be de- 
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feated — for the last time. Do you want me to humble 
myself further and to ask your forgiveness — ^" 

" No," cried Thayer, quickly. " There is nothing be- 
tween you and me which demands forgiveness. Whatever 
has happened is past; whatever mistakes you have made, 
or I have made, let them be forever forgotten ! " 

"And you love him, Ruth?" asked her father, his lip 
quivering. " Do you love him more than anyone else in 
the world? I know you do. You need not answer that." 
He turned away, and went to the window, feeling in his 
empty heart as if he stood -alone in all the universe. 

Swiftly she came to hiip, and with her arms about him, 
said: " Yes, father, I love him with all my heart and soul. 
But I love you. I shall not change." 

In spite of herself there was a note of sadness in her 
voice, and he felt its portent. How great his suffering 
Was at that moment, Ruth did not know, though she could 
divine some part of it. But his pride sustained him, and 
he thrust back all expression of his suffering, though the 
pain rent his heart. In the instant he realized how much 
he had lost, and more than that, it was revealed to him 
with a clearer vision, that he might lose more; that he 
might lose everything. He knew that she had chosen, and 
that if he did not accept her choice the final result must 
be estrangement. That result was decreed by a stronger 
will than his, or hers, struggle against it as she might. 

He looked at her appealingly, " Ruth, I want you to 
be happy. Oh, believe me, I have always wanted you to 
be happy ! " 

There was a pathos in the tone, which touched her 
heart. " I know it," she replied, gently. 

He bent over, and kissed her forehead. " I release you 

from your promise to go abroad with me." 

It gave him another sharp pang to see her flush with 
24 
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pleasure, but the expression on her face changed quickly 
to one of mingled anxiety and sympathy. " What will 
you do? " she asked. 

** I shall go alone ; my plans are made," he said, firmly. 

He kissed her again, and turning to Thayer, he gave him 
his hand, without speaking, and walked out of the room. 
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